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PEEFAOE. 


Being at Jerusalem in the year 1831, and visiting the tra- 
clilionary tombs of the Kings of Israel, my thoughts recurred 
to a personage whoso marvellous career had, even in boy- 
hood, attracted my attention, as one fraught with the richest 
materials of poetic hetion. And 1 then commenced these 
pages that should commemorate the name of Alboy, » 

In the twelftn century, when he arose, this was the 
political condition of the East:— 

The Caliphate was in a state of rapid decay. The Seljukian 
Siiltaus, who had been called to the assistance of the Com- 
^niandcrs of the Faithful, had become, like the Mayors of 
the palace in France, the real sovereigns of the Empire. 
Out of the dominions of the successors of the Prophet, they 
had carved four kingdoms, w-hich conferred titles on four 
Seljukian Princes, to wit, the Sultan of Bagdad, the Sultan 
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of Persia, the Sultan of Syria, and the Sultan of Bourn, or 
Asia Minor. 

But these warlike princes, in the relaxed discipline and 
doubtful conduct of their armies, began themselves to evince 
the natural effects of luxury and indulgence. They were no 
longer the same invincible and irresistible warriors who had 
poured forth from the shores of the Caspian over the fairest 
regions of the East ; and although they still contrived to 
preserve order in their dominions, they witnessed willi ill- 
concealed apprehension the rising power of the Kings of 
Karasme, whose con(iucsts daily made their territories more 
contiguous. 

With regard^to the Hebrew people, it should be known 
that, after the destruction of Jerusalem, the Eastern Jews, 
while they ackncntlodge the supremacy of their conquerors, 
gathered themselves together for all purposes of jurisdiction, 
under the control of a' native ruler, a reputed descendant of 
David, whom they dignified with the title of “ The Princo 
of the Captivity.” If we are to credit ihe cntliusiaslic 
annalists of this imaginative people, there ^^erc periods of 
prosperity when “ the Princes of the Captivity” assumed 
scarcely less state and enjoyed scai'coly less power than the 
ancient Kings of Judah themselves. Certain it is -that ilicir 
power increased always in an exact proportion with the weak- 
ness of the Caliphate, and, without douht, in some of the 
most distracted periods of the Arabian rule, the Hebrew 
Princes rose into some degree of local and temporary im- 
portance. Their chief residence was Bagdad, where they 
remained until the eleventh century, an age fatal in Oriental 
history, and from the disasters of which “ the rinccs of the 
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Captivity ” were not exempt. They are heard of even in the 
twelfth century. I have ventured to place one at Hamadan, 
which was a favourite residence of the Hebrews, from being 
the burial-place of Esther and Mordecai. 

With regard to the supernatural machinery of this romance, 
it is Cabalistical and correct. From the Spirits of the Tombs 
lO the sceptre of Solomon, authority may be found in the 
traditions of the Hebrews for the introduction of all these 
spiritual agencies. 

GaosvEKou Gate, 

July 1845 . 





CHAPTER 1. 

The comets sftiinded a final flourish as tlie Prince of the Captinty 
dismounted from lus white mule; his train shouted as if they were 
once more a people ; and, had it not tieen for the contemptuous 
leer which played upon the countenances of the Moslem bystanders, 
it might have been taken for a day of triumph rather than of 
tribute, 

“ The glory has not departed!’' exclaimed the yefterable Bos- 
teiiiiy, as he entered the hall of his mansion. ‘‘It is not as the 
'visit of Slie])a unto Solomon ; nevertheless the glory has not yet 
departed. You have done weD, faithful Caleb.” The old man’s 
courage waxed more vigorous, as each step within his own walls 
the more assured him against the recent causes of his fear — ^the 
audible curses ajid the threatened missiles of the unbelieving mob. 

“It shall be a day of rejoicing and thanksgiving!” continued the 
Prince ; “ and look, my faithful Caleb, that the trumpeters be well 
servdfifr That last flourish was bravely done. It was not as the 
blast before Jericho ; nevertheless, it told that the Lord of Hosts 
was for us. How the accursed Ishmaelitcs started ! Did you mark, 
Caleb, that tall Turk in green upon my left ? By the sceptre of 
Jacob, he turned pale I Oh ! it shall bo a day of rejoicing and 
thanksginng ! And spare not the wine, nor the flesh-pots for the 
people. Look you to this, my child, for the people shouted bravely 
and with a stout voice. It was not as the great shout in the camp 
when the Ark returned ; nevertheless, it was boldly done, and 
showed .that the glory had not yet departed. So spare not the 
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wine, my son, and drink to the desolation of Islimael in the juice 
which he dare not quaff.” 

“It has indeed been a great day for Israeli” exclaimed Caleb, 
echoing his master’s exultation. 

“ Had the procession been forbidden,” continued Dostenay, “ had 
it been reserved for me of all the princes to have dragged the 
accursed tribute upon foot, without trumpets and without guards, 
by this sceptre, my good Caleb, I really think, that sluggishly as 

this old blood now runs, I would But it is needless now to talk 

-^the God of our fathers hath been our refuge.” 

“ Verily, my lord, we were as David in the wilderness of Ziph ; 
but now we are as the Lord’s anointed in the stronghold of 
Engedi!” 

“ The glory truly has not yet utterly departed,” resumed the 
Prince in a more subdued tone ; “yet if— I tell you what, Caleb — 
praise the Lord that you are young.” 

“ My Prince too may yet live to sec the good day.” 

“ Nay, iny cliild0ou misinterpret me. Your Prince has lived 
to see the evil day. ’Twas not of the coming that I thought when 
I bid you praise the Lord because you were young — ^thc more my 
sin, I was thinking, Caleb, that, if your hair was as mine, if you 
could recollect, like me, the days that are gone by — the days when 
it needed no bribe to prove we were princes — the glorious 
days when we led captivity captive — 1 was thinking, I say, my son, 
what a gainful heritage it is to be born after the joys that have 
passed away.” 

“ My father lived at Babylon,” said Caleb. . 

“ Oh ! name it not ! — name it not !” exclaimed the old chieftain. 
“ Dark was the day that we lost that second Sion ! We were then 
also slaves to the Egyptian ; but verily we ruled over the realm of 
Pharaoh. Why Caleb, Caleb, you who know all — ^tlic days of toil 
— the nights restless as a love-sick boy’s, which it has cost your 
Prince to gain permission to grace our tribute-day with the paltry 
presence of half a dozen guards — ^you who know all my difficulties, 
who have witnessed all my mortifications, what would you say to 
the purse of dirhems, surrounded by seven thousand scimetars r” 

“ Seven thousand scimetars I” 

• “Not one less ; my fatlier flourished one.” 

“It w^as indeed a great day for Israel !” 

“ Nay, that is nothing. When old Alroy was prince-^-old 
David Alroy — ^for thirty years, good Caleb— thirty long years we 
paid 7W tribute to the Caliph.” 

“No tribute! no tribute for thirty years! What marvel, theii» 
my Prince, that the Plulistiue» have of late exacted interest?” 
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** Nay, that is nothing,’* continued old Bostenay, unmindful of 
his servant’s ejaculations. “ When Moctador was Caliph, he sent 
to the same Prince David, to know why the dirhems were not 
brought up, and David immediately called to horse, and, attended 
by aU the chief people, rode to the palace, and told' the Caliph that 
tribute was an acknowledgment made from the weak to the strong 
to insure protection and support; and, inasmuch as he and his 
people had garrisoned the city for ten years against the Seljuks, 
he held the Caliph in arrear.** 

<< We shall yet see an ass mount a ladder,’*^ exclaimed Caleb with 
uplifted eyes of wonder. 

“ It is true, though,” continued the Prince; "often have I heard 
niy father tell the talc. He was then a child, and his mother 
held him up to see the procession retuin, and all the people 
shouted, ‘The sceptre has not gone oiit of Jacob,*” 

“ It was indeed a great day for Israel.” 

"Nay, that is. nothing. I could tell you such things! B[ut 
we prattle ; our business is not yet done. You to the people ; the 
widow and the orphan are waiting. Give freely, good Caleb, 
give freely ; the spoils of the Canaanite are no longer ours, never- 
theless the Lord is still our God, and after all, even this is a great 
day for Israel. And, Caleb, Caleb, bid my nephew, David Alroy, 
know that I would speak with him.” 

" I will do all promptly, good master ! We wondered that our 
honoured lord, your nephew, went not up with the donation this 
day.” 

“ Who bade you wonder? Begone, sir! How long arc you to 
idle here? — Away ! 

" They wonder he went not up with the tribute to-day. Ay ! 
surely — a common talk. This boy will be our ruin — a prudent 
hand to wield our shattered sceptre. I have observed him from 
liis infancy; he should have lived in Babylon. The old Alroy 
blood flows in his veins, a stiff-necked race. When I was a youth, 
his grandsire was my friend; I had some fancies then myself. 
Dreapis, dreams ! we have fallen on evil days, and yet we prosper. 
1 have lived long enough to fee! that a rich caravan, laden with the 
shawls of India and the stuffs of Samarcand, if not exactly like 
dancing before the ark, is still a goodly sight. And our hard-* 
hearted rulers, with all their pride, can they subsist without us ? 
Still we wax rich. I have lived to see the haughty Caliph sink 
into a slave viler far than Israel. And the victorious and volup- 
tuous Seljuks, even now they tremble at the dim mention of the 
distant name of Arslan. Yet 1, Bostenay, and the frail remnant 
of our scattered tribes, still we exist, and still, thanks to our 
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Qod, we prosper. But the ag;e of power has passed ; it is by pru- 
dence now that we must flourish. The gibe and jest, the curse, 
perchance the blow, Israel now must bear, and with a calm or 
even smiling visage. Wliat then ? For every gibe and jest, for 
every curse, I’ll have a dirhem ; and for every blow — ^let him look 
to it who is my creditor, or wills to be so. But see, he comes, 
my nephew ! His grandsire was my friend. Methinks 1 look upon 
him now: the same Alroy that was the partner of iny boyish 
hours. And yet that fragile form and girlish face but ill consort 
with the dark passions and the dangerous fancies, which, 1 fear, lie 
hidden in that tender breast. WeU, sir ?” 

“ You want me, uncle ?” 

What then? Uncles often want what nephews seldom offer.” 

“ I at least can refuse notliing ; for I have nought to give.” 

“ You have a jewel which I greatly covet.” 

" A jewel ! See, my chaplet ! You gave it me, my uncle ; it is 
yours.” 

“ I thank you. Many a blazing ruby, many a soft and shadowy 
pearl, and many an emerald glowing like a star in the far desert, 
1 behold, my child. They are choice stones, and yet I miss a 
jewel far more precious, which, when I gave you tliis ricli chaplet, 
David, I deemed you did possess.” 

"How do you call it, sir ?” 

" Obedience.” 

"A word of doubtful import ; for to obey, when duty is disgrace, 
is not a virtue.” 

“ I see you read my thought. In a word, I sent for you to know, 
wherefore you joined me not to day in olfering our — our ” 

" Tribute.” 

"Be it so : tribute. Why were you absent ?” 

" Because it was a tribute ; I pay none.” 

" But that the di’eary course of seventy winters has not erased 
the memory of my boyish follies, David, 1 should esteem you 
mad. Think you, because I am old, I am enamoured of disgrace 
and love a house of bondage ? If life were a mere question be- 
tween freedom and slavery, glory and dishonour, all could decide. 
Trust me, there needs but little spirit to be a moody patriot in 
a sullen home, and vent your heroic spleen upon your fellow- 
sufferers, whose suflerings you cannot remedy. But of such stuff 
your race were ever made. Such deliverers ever abounded in 
the house of Alroy. And what has been the result ? I found you 
and your sister orphan infants, your sceptre broken, and your tribes 
dispersed. The tribute, wliich now at least we pay like princes, 
was then exacted with the scourge and offered in ehains. I col- 
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lected our scattered people, I re-established our ancient throne, 
and this d;ty, which you look upon as a day of humiliation and of 
mourning, is rightly considered by all a day of triumph and of 
feasting ; for, has it not proved, in the very teeth of the Ishmaelites, 
that ilie sceptre has not yet departed from Jacob?" 

I pray you, uncle, speak not of these things. I would not 
willingly forget you are my kinsman, and a kind one. Let there 
not be strife between us. What my feelings are is nothing. They 
are my own: I cannot change them. And for my ancestors, if 
they pondered much, and achieved little, why then 'twould seem 
our pedigree is pure, and 1 am their true son. At least one was a 
hero.” 

“Ah! the great Alroy; you may well be proud of such an 
ancestor.” 

“ I am ashamed, uncle, — ashamed, ashamed." 

“liis sceptre still exists. At least, I have not betrayed him. 
And this brings mo to the real purport of our interview. That 
sceptre I would return.” 

“ To whom ?” 

“ To its right owner, to yourself.” 

“ Oh ! no, no, no — I pray you, 1 pray you not. I do entreat you, 
sir, forget that I have a right as utterly as 1 disclaim it. That 
sceptre — ^you have wielded it wisely and well ; I beseech you keep 
it. Indeed, good uiiclc, I have no sort of talent for all the busy 
duties of this post,” 

“ You sigh for glory, yet you fly from toil.” 

“ Toil without glory is a menial’s lot.” 

“ You are a boy ; you may yet live to learn that the sweetest lot 
of life consists in tranquil duties and well-earned repose.” 

“ If my lot be repose, I’ll find it in a lair.” 

“ Ah1 David, David, there is a wildness in your temper, boy, 
that makes me often tremble. You are already too much alone, 
child. And for tliis, as well as weightier reasons, I am desii’ous 
that you^shonld at length assume the office you inherit. What my 
poor experience can afford to aid you, as your counsellor, I shall 
ever proffer ; and, for the rest, our God will not desert you, an 
orphan child, and born of royal blood.” 

“Pr’ythee, no more, kind uncle. I have but little heart to. 
mount a throne, whidi only ranks me as the first of slaves.” 

“Pooh, pooh, you are young. Live we like slaves? Is this 
hall a servile chamber? These costly carpets, and these rich 
divans, in what proud harem shall we find their match ? I feel 
not like a slaver. My coffers arc full of dirhems. Is that davish : 
The wealthiest company of the caravan is ever Bostenay’s. Is 
that to be a slave? Walk the bazaar of Bagdad, md you will find 
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my name more potent than the Caliph's. Is that a badge of 
slavery?" 

“ Uncle, you toil for others." 

“ So do we all, so does the bee, yet he is free and happy." 

^ At least he has a stinfj.” • 

“ Which he can use but once, and when he stings " 

He dies, and like a hero. Such a death is sweeter than his 
honey.” 

“ Well, well, you are young, you are young. I once, too, had 
fancies. Dreams all, dreams all. I willingly would see you 
happy, child. Come, let that face brighten ; after all, to-day is a 
great day. If you had seen what I have seen, David, you too 
would feel grateful. Come, let us feast. The Ishmaelite, the 
accursed child of Ilagar, he does confess to-day that you are a 
prince; this day also you complete your eighteenth year. The 
custom of our people now requires that you should assume the 
attributes of manhood. To-day, then, your reign commences; 
and at our festival I will present the elders to their prince. For a 
while fixrewcll, my child. Array that face in smiles. I shall most 
anxiously await your presence.” 

"Farewell, sir.” 

He turned his head and watched his uncle as he departed: the 
bitter expression of his countenance gradually melted away as 
Bostenay disappeared ; dejection succeeded to sarcasm ; he sighed, 
he threw himself upon a couch and buried his face in his hands. 

Suddenly he arose and paced the chamber with an irregular and 
moody step. He stopped, and leant against a column. He spoke 
in a tremulous and smothered voice. 

" Oh ! my heart is full of care, and my soul is dark with sorrow ! 
What am I ? What is all this ? A cloud hangs heavy o'er my 
life. Crod of ray fathers, let it l)ur3t ! 

" I know not what I feel — yet what I feel is madness. Tims to 
be is not to live, if life be what I sometimes dream, and dare to 
think it might be. To breathe, to feed, to sleep, to wake and 
breathe again, again to feel existence without hope — ^if this be 
life, why then these brooding thoughts that whisper death* were 
better? 

» " Away ! Tlie demon tempts me. But to what ? What name- 
less deed shall desecrate this hand ? It must not be : the royal 
blood of twice two thousand years, it must not die — die like a 
dream. Oh ! my heart is full of care, and my soul is dark with 
sorrow! 

" Hark ! the trumpets that sound our dishonour. * Oh ! that they 
but sounded to battle! Lord of Hosts, let me conquer or die! 
Let me conquer like David, or die. Lord, like Saul! 
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“Why do I live? All! could the thought that lurks within 
my secret heart but answer — ^not that trumpet's blast could speak 
as loud or clear. Tlie votary of a false idea, I linger in this 
shadowy life, and feed on silent images which no eye but mine can 
gaze upon, till at length they arc invested with all the terrible cir- 
cumstance of life, and breathe, and act, and form a stirring world 
of fate and beauty, time, and death, and glory. And then, from 
out this dazzling wilderness of deeds, wander forth and wake, 
and find myself in this dull house of bondage, even as I do now. 
Horrible ! honildc ! 

“ Clod of my fatliers ! — ^for indeed I dare not style thee God of 
their wretched sons — ^yet, by the memory of Sinai, let me tell thee 
that some of the antique blood yet beats within these pulses, ahd 
there yet is one who fain would commune with thee face to face — 
commune and (conquer. 

“ And if the promise unto which we cling be not a cheat, why, let 
him come, come, and come quickly, for thy servant Israel, Lord, is 
now a slave so infamous, so woe-begone, and so contemned, that 
even w'licn our fathers hung their harps by the sad waters of the 
Babylonian stream, why, it was paradise compared with what we 
suffer. 

“ Alas ! they do not suffer ; they endure and do not feel. Or by 
this time our sliaclowy cherubim WH)uld guard again the ark. It is 
tljc >vill that is tlje fatlicr to the deed, and he >vlio broods over some 
long idea, however wild, will find his dream was but the prophecy 
of coming fate. 

And even now a vivid flash darts through the darkness of my 
mind — melliinks, metliiiiks — Ah ! worst of woes to dream of glory 
in despair. No, no, I live and die a most ignoble thing; beauty 
and love, .and fame and mighty deeds, the smile of women and the 
gaze of men, and the ennobling consciousness of worth, and all the 
flery course (»f llie creative passions — ^these are not for mo — and I, 
Alroy, the descendant of sacred kings, and with a soul that pants 
for empire, 1 stand here extending iny vain arm for my lost sceptre, 
a most dishonoured slave! And do I still exist? Exist! ay, 
merrily. Hark! Festivity liolds her fair revel in these liglit- 
licartod walls. Wc are gay to-day ; and yet, ere yon proud sun, 
whose mighty course was stayed before our swords that now he 
even does not deign to shine upon ; ere yon proud sun shall, lilce a 
hero from a glorious field, enter the bright pavilion of his rest, 
there shall a deed be done. 

“ My fathers, my heroic fathers, if this feeble arm cannot redeem 
your heritage, if the foul boar must still wallow in thy sweet vine- 
yard, Israel, at least I will not disgrace you. No ! let me perish. 
The house of David is no more ; no more our sacred seed shall 
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lurk and linger, like a blighted thing, in this degenerate earth. If 
we cannot flourish, why then we will die ! ” 

Oh! say not so, my brother!” 

He turns, he gazes on a face beauteous as a starry night ; his 
heart is full, his voice is low. 

“Ah! Miriam! thou queller of dark spirits! is it thou? Why 
art thou here?” 

“Why am I here? Are you not here? and need I urge a 
stronger plea ? O ! brother dear, I pray you come, and mingle in 
our festival ! Our walls are hung with flowers you love ; * 1 culled 
them by the fountain’s side ; the holy lamps are trimmed and set, 
and you must raise their earliest flame. Without the gate, my 
mkidens wait, to offer you a robe of state. Then, brotlier dear, I 
pray you come and mingle in our festival.” 

“Why should we feast?” 

“Ah! is it not in thy dear name these lamps arc lit, these 
garlands -lipng ? To^ay to us a prince is given, to-day ” 

“ A prince without a kingdom.” 

“But not without that* which makes kingdoms precious, and 
which full many a royal heart has sighed for — ^williug subjects, 
David.” 

* “ Slaves, Miriam, fellow-slaves.” 

“ What we are, my brother, our God has willed ; and let us bow 
and tremble.” 

“ I will not bow, I cannot tremble.” 

“ Hush, David, hush ! It was this haughty spirit that called the 
vengeance of the Lord upon us.” 

“ It was tills haughty spirit that conquered Canaan.” 

“ O my brother, my dear brother ! they told me the dark spirit 
had fallen on thee, and I came, and hoped that Miriam might have 
cliarmed it. What we have been, Alroy, is a bright dream ; and 
what we may be, at least ns bright a Lope ; and for what we are, 
thou art my brother. In thy love I find present felicity, and value 
more thy chance embraces and thy scanty smiles than all the 
vanished splendour of our race, our gorgeous gardens, and our 
glittering halls.” 

“ Who w^aits without there ?” 

“Caleb.” 

“Caleb?” 

“ My Lord.” 

“ Go tell my uncle that I will presently join the banquet. Leave 
me a moment, Miriam. Nay, dry those tears.” 

“ O, Alroy, they are not tears of sorrow ! ” 

“ God be with thee ! Thou art the charm and consolation of my 
life. Farewell I farewell ! 
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do observe the influence of women verj potent over me. 
’Tis not of such stuff that they make heroes. I know not love, 
save that pure ofiection which doth subsist between me and this 
girl, an orphan and my sister. We are so alike, that when, last 
Passover, in mimickry she twined my turban round her head, our 
uncle called her David. 

« The daughters of my tribe, they please me not, although they 
are passing fair. Were our sons as brave as they are beautiful, we 
still might dance on Sion. Yet have I often thought that, could I 
pillow this moody brow upon some snowy bosom that were my own, 
and dwell in the wilderness, far from the sight and ken of man, 
and all the care and toil and wretchedness that groan and sweat 
and sigh about me, I might haply lose this deep sensation of over- 
Avhclming woe, that broods upon my being. No matter I Life is 
but a dream, and mine must be a dull one.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 

Without the gates of Ilamadan, a very short distance from the 
ciiy, was an enclosed piece of elevated ground, in tlie centre of 
wdiich rose an ancient sepulchre, the traditionary tomb of Esther 
and Moi'decai.3 This solemn and solitary spot’ was an accustomed 
haimt of Alroy, and thitlicr, escaping from the baiupiet, about an 
hour before sunset, lie this day repaired. 

As he unlocked the massy gate of the burial-place, he heard 
behind him tlic trampling of a horse ; and, before he had again 
secured the entrance, some one shouted , to him. 

lie looked up, and recognised the youthful and voluptuous 
Alschiroch, the govoruor of the city, and bi’other of the Sultan of 
Scljuks. He Wiis attended only by a single running footman, an 
Arab, a detested favourite, and notorious minister of his pleasures. 

‘‘Dog!” exclaimed the irritated Alschiroch, “art tliou deaf, or 
obstinate? or both? Arc we to call twice to our slaves? Unlock 
that gate ! ” 

“Wherefore?” inquired Alroy. 

“Wherefore! By the holy I’rophet he bandies questions wdth 
us ! Unlock that gate, or thy head shall answer for it ! ” 

“Who art thou,” inquired Alroy, “whoso voice is so loud? Art 
thou some holiday Turk, who hath transgressed the orders of thy 
Prophet, dhd drunken aught but water? Go to, or I mil summon 
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thee before thy Cadi;” and, bo saying, he turned towards the 
tomb. 

“ By the eyes of my mother, the dog jeers us ! But that we are 
already late, and this horse is like an untamed tiger, I would impale 
him on the spot. Speak to the dog, Alustapha ! manage him V* 

“Worthy llehrew,” said the silky Alustapha, advancing, “appa- 
rently you are not aware that this is our LoVd Alschiroch. llis 
Highness would fain walk his horse through the burial-ground of 
thy excellent people, as he is obliged to repair, on urgent matters, 
to a holy Santon, who sojourns on the other side of the hill, and 
time presses.” 

“ If this he our Lord Alschiroch, thou doubtless art his faitliful 
slave, Alustapha.” 

“I am, indeed, his poor slave. What then, young master?” 

“ Deem thyself lucky that the gate is closed. It was but yester- 
day thou didst insult the sister of a servant of my house. I would 
not willingly sully my hands with such miserable blood as thine — 
but away, wretch, away ! ” 

“Holy Prophet! who is this dog?” exclaimed the astonishdd 
Governor. 

“ 'Tis the young Alroy,” whispered Alustapha, who had not at 
first recognised him, “ he they call their Prince ; a most headstrong 
youth. Aly Lord, we had better proceed.” 

“The young Alroy! I mark him. They must have a prince 
too! The young Alroy! Well, let us away, —and, dog!” shouted 
Alschiroch, rising in his stirruj>.s, and shaking his Jiand with a 
threatening air, “dog! remember thy tribute!” 

Alroy rushed to the gale, hut the-inassy lock was slow to open ; 
and ere he could succeed, tlie fiery steed had borne Alschiroch 
beyond pursuit. 

An expression of baffled rage remained for a moment on his 
countenance ; for a moment he rcniuined with his eager eye fixed 
on the route of his vanished enemy, and then he w'alkcd slowly 
tow’ards the tomb; but his excited temper was now little in unison 
with the still reverie in whicli he liad repaired to the se])ulchre to 
indulge, lie was restless and disquieted, and at length he wan- 
dered into the woods, wdiicli rose on the summit of the burial- 
place. 

He found liimHolf upon a brow crested with young pine-trees, in 
the midst of whicli rose a mighty cedar. He threw himself beneath 
its thick and shadowy branches, and looked ujion a valley small and 
green ; in the inid^.t of wdiicli was a marble fountain, the richly- 
carved cupola,^ supported by twisted columns, and handed by a 
broad inscription in Hebrew characters. The bases of the white 
pillars were covered with wild flowers, or hidden by beds of varie- 
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gate d gourds. The transparent sunset flung over the whole scene 
a soft but brilliant light. 

The tranquil hour, the. beauteous scene, the sweetness and the 
stillness blending their odour and serenity, the gentle breeze that 
sciftly rose, and summoned forth the languid birds to cool their 
plumage in the twilight air, and wave their radiant wings in skies 

as bright ah ! what stern spirit will not yield to the soft genius 

of subduing Eve ? 

And Alroy gazed uj^oa the. silent loneliness of earth, and a tear 
stole down liis haughty cheek. 

“ ’Tis singular! but when I am thus alone at this still hour, 
I ever fancy I gaze upon the Land of Promise. And often, in 
my dreams, some sunny spot, the bright memorial of a roving hour, 
will rise upon my sight, and, when I wake, I feel as if I had been 
in Canaan. Why am 1 not ? The caravan that bears my uncle’s 
goods across the desert would bear mo too. But I rest here, my 
luiscrabhi life running to seed in the dull misery of this wretched 
city, and do nothing. Why ! the old captivity was empire to our 
inglorious bondage. W^c have no Esther now to share their thrones, 
no politic IMordccai, no purple-vested Daniel. O Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem! 1 do believe one sight of thee w'ould nerve me to the 
slicking-poiiit. And yet to gaze upon thy fallen state — ^my uncle 
i -.‘lls mo that of the Temple not a stone remams. ’Tis horrible. Is 
there no lionc?” 

. “ The niiicKa atje fallen, but we will uf.built) with marble ; 
Tiiij .svoAiMoirr.s are cut down, but we avill replace them with 
c :j)ai:.s.” 


Tlic cliorus of our maidens, as they pay their evening A'isit to 
the side.® The burden is projjhctic. 

Lhirk .'ig.iiii ! llcnv bcautifii^, upon the soft and flowing air, 
their fwcet and mingled voices blend and float!” 

Y{:t again I Avn.L build thee, and thou shalt be built, 
O ViiiuiN OF Israel.! Yet again shalt thou i)E(;k thyself 

AVITII THY TABRETM, AND GO FORTH IN THE DANCE OP THOSE THAT 

merry. Yet again shalt thou plant auneyards on the 

MOUNTAINS OF iSa.MAUIA.” 

“ See ! their white forms break through the sparkling foliage of 
the sunny slirubs as they descend, with measured step, that gentle* 
declivity. A fair society in bright procession : each one clothed in 
solemn drapery, veiling her shadowy fiioe with modest hand, and 
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bearing^ on her graceful head a graceful vase. Their leader is my 
sister. 

“ And now they reach the fountain’s side, and dip their vases in 
the water, pure and beauteous as themselves. 8ome repose beneath 
the marble pillars ; some, seated ’mid the flowers, gather sweets, 
and twine them into garlands ; and that wild girl, now that the 
order is broke, touches with light fingers her moist vase, and showers 
startling drops of glittering light on lier serener sisters. Hark ! 
again they sing.” 

“ O VINE OF SlBMAIl ! UPON THY STAMMER FRUITS, AND UPON 
THY VINTAGE, A SPOILER HATH FALLEN!” 

A scream, a shriek, a long wild shriek, confusion, flight, despair! 
Behold ! from out the woods a tiirbaiied man ruslies, and seizes the 
leader of the chorus. Her companions fly on all sides — Miriam 
alone is left in the arms of ALschir(»ch. 

The water column wildly rising, from the breast of summer ocean, 
in some warm tropic clime, when the suddcni clouds too well discover 
tliat the holiday of heaven is over, and the shrieking sea-hirds tidl 
a time of fierce commotion — ^the column rising from the sea, it was 
not as wild as he — ^the young Alroy. 

Pallid and mad, he swift upsprang, and he tore up a tree by its 
lusty roots, and down tlie declivity, dashing with ra])id leaps, panting 
and wild, lie struck the ravisher on the temple with tlie mighty 
pine. Alschiroch fell lifeless on the sod, and Miriam fainting into 
her brother’s arms. 

And there he stood, fixed and immovable, gazing upon his 
sister’s deathly lace, and himself exhausted by ])assion and his ex- 
ploit, supporting her ch(!ri^*u;d hut senseless body. 

One of the fugitive maidens a]>])eared ri'connoitring in the dis- 
tance. When she observed her mistress in the arms of one of her 
own people, her courage revived, and, desirous of rallying her 
scattered companions, she raised her voice, and sang — 


“Haste, DAUcftiTERS of Jerusalem, 0 ! haste, for the Lord 

HAS AVENGED US, AND THE SPOILER IS SPOILED.” 

And soon the verse was responded to from various quarters of 
the woods, and soon the virgins re-assembled, singing, 

“We come, O! daughter of Jerus.alem, wj3 come; fob the 
Lord has avenged ls, and the spoiler is spoiled.” 
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They gath('red round their mistress, and one loosened her veil, 
and anotlicr brought water from the fountain, and sprinkled her 
reviving countenance. And Miriam opened her eyes, and said, 
“ My brother r' And he answered, I am here.” And she replied 
in a low voice, “ Fly, David, fly, for the man you have stricken 
is a prince among the people.” 

‘‘He will be merciful, my sister ; and, doubtless, smee he first 
en*ed, by this time he has forgotten my oftence.” 

“ Justice and mercy ! my brother, what can these foul tyrants 
It now of either! Alrea^he*has perhaps doomed you to some re- 
fined and procrastinated torture, already — ^Ah! what unutterable 
woe is mine 1 — ^fly, my brother, fly!” 

“Fly, fly, fly!” 

“There is no fear, my Miriam ; would all his accursed race could 
trouble us as little as their sometime ruler. See, he sleeps soundly. 
But his ciircjiss shall not defile our fresh fountain, and our fragrant 
flowers, ril stow it in the woods, and stroll here at night to listen 
to tlie jackals at their baiujuet.” 

“You si)eak wildly, David. What! No! It is impossible! 
He is not dead! You have not slain him! He sleeps — ^he is 
afraid. He mimics death, that we may leave his side and lie may 
rise again in safety. Girls, look to him David, you do not 
answer. Brother, dear brother; surely he has swooned. I 
thought he had fled. Bear water, maidens, to that terrible man. 
1 dare not look upon him.” 

“Away! Til look upon him, and Til triumph. Dead! Alschi- 
rooh dead ! Why ! but a moment since, this clotted carcass was 
a Ih'iiiee, ray tyrant. So we can rid ourselves of them, eh ? If 
the I’riiiee fall, why not the peoide ? Dead, absolutely dead, and 
I his slayer! Hah! at length I am a man. This, this indeed is 
life. Let me live slaying ! ” 

“ Woe ! woe ! our house i.s fallen ! The wildness of his gestures 
frightens me. David, David, T pray thee cease. He hears me 
not; my voice, perchance, is thin. I am very jfiiut. Maidens, 
kneel to your Prince, and soothe the madness of his passion.” 

“Sweet is the voice of a sisteu in the season op sorrow, 

AND WISE IS THE COUNCIL OF THOSE WHO LOVE US.” 

“ Why, this is my Goliath ! a p('bble or a stick, it is the same. 
The Lord of Hosts is for us. Rightly am I called David.” 

“ Deliver us from our enemies, O Lord I from Tnosfi who 

RISE UP AGAINST US, AND THOSE WHO LIE IN WAIT FOR US;” ^ 



so aleot; 

"Were but this blow multiplied, were but tbe servants of my 
uncle’s bouse to do the same, why we should see again the days of 
Elahl The Philistine, the foul, lascivious, damnable Philistine! 
and he must touch my sister ! Oh ! that all his tribe were here, 
all, all! I’d tie such firebrands to them foxes’ tails, the blaze 
should light to freedom!” 

While he spoke, a maiden, who had not yet rejoined the com- 
pany, came running towards them very swiftly with an agitated 
countenance. ^ 

"Fly,” she exclaimed ; " they come, tli^ come ! ” 

Miriam was reclining in an attendant’s arms, feeble and faint, 
but the moment her quick car caught these words, she sprang up, 
and seized her brother’s arm. 

" Alroy! David, brother, dear brother. I beseech tliee, listen — 
I am thy sister, thy Miriam; — ^thoy come, they come, tlie hard- 
hearted, wicked men, they come, to kill, perhaps to torture tlicc, 
my tender brother. RoiiJ'e thyself, David, rouse thyself from this 
wild, fierce dream : save thyself — ^fly! ” 

" Ah ! is it thou, Miriam ? Thou sc(iRt he sleepoth soundly. I 
was dreaming of noble purposes and mighty hopes. ’Tis over now. 
I am myself again. What w'oiildst thou?” 

" Tliey come, the fierce retamers of tliis fallen man ; they come, 
to seize thee. Fly, David! ” 

"And leave thee?” 

" I and my maidens, wc have yet time to escape by the private 
way wc entered, — our uncle’s garden. When in liis house, w'c are 
for a moment safe — ^as safe as our poor race can ever be. Bostenay 
is so rich, so wise, so prudent. .«o learned in man’s ways, and knows 
80 well the character and spirit of these men, all will go right; I 
fear nothing. But thou, if thou art hero, or to be found, thy blood 
alone will satiate them. If they be persuaded that thou hast 
escaped, as I yet pray thou inayest, their late master here, whom 
they could scarcely love, why — ^f;nvc me thy arm an instant, 
sweet Benina. So, that’s w’clJ. I saying, if wxdl bribed — and 
they may have all my jewels — ^why, very soon, lie will be as little 
in their meinorifB as he is now in life. I can scarcely speak — 1 
feel my words wander, or seem to w\ander ; I could sw'oon, but will 
not — ^nay ! do not fear. I -will reach home. Tlicse maidens are 
my charge. ’Tis in these crises we should show the wxrtli of royal 
blood, ril SCO them safe — or die wntli them.” 

" O ! my sister, mctliinks I never knew I was a brother until 
tliis hour. My precious Miriam, what is life ? wliat is revenge, or 
even fame and freedom, without thee ? I’ll stay.” 

" Sweet is the voice op a sister in the season .of sorrow, 

AND W^ISE is the COUNSEL OF -THOSE WHO LOVE US.” 
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«Fly, David, fly.” 

" Fly I whitlier and li^ ? ” 

The neigh of ahorse sounded from the thicket. 

Ah ] they come I ” exclaimed the distracted Miriam. 


SI 


‘‘ All this has come upon us, O Lord, yet have we not 

FORGOTTEN THEE, NEITHER HAVE WE DEALT FALSELY IN THY 
COVENANT.” 


‘‘ Hark ! again it neighs ! Tt is a horse that callctli to its rider. 
I sec it. Courage, Miriam ! it is no enemy, but a very present 
friend in time of trouble. It is AlschirocJi’s courser. He passed 
‘me on it by the tomb ere sunset. I marked it well — a very 
princely steed.” 

Behold, behold, a ram is caught in the thicket by his 
horns.” 


“Our God hath not forgotten us! Quick, maidens, bring 
forth the goodly steed. What! do you tremble? Til be liis 
groom.” 

“ Nay ! hlirium, beware, beware. It is an untamed beast, wild 
as the whirlwind. Let me deal with him.” 

’ lie ran after her, diishcd into the thicket, and brought forth the 
horse. 

Short time I ween tliat stately steed had parted from his desert 
home ; his haughty crest, his eye of fire, the glory of his snorting 
nostril, betokened well his conscious pride, and pure nobility of 
race. ^lis colour was like the sable night shining with a thousand 
stars, and he pawed the ground with liis deUcate hoof, like an 
eagle flapping its wing. 

Alroy vaulted on his back, and reined him with a master's 
hand. 

“ Hah ! ” he exclaimed, “ I feel more like a hero than a fugitive. 
Farewell, my sister; farewell, ye gentle maidens; fare ye well, 
and cherish my precious Miriam. One embrace, sweet sister,” and 
he bent down and whispered, “ Tell the good Bostenay not to 
spare his gold, for I have a deep persuasion that, ere a year shall 
roll its heavy course, 1 shall retuni, and make our masters here 
^ay for this hurried ride and bitter parting. Now for the 
desert I” 



PART THE SECOND. 


CPIAPTER I. 

Speed, fleetly speed, thou courser bold, and track the dcsert^s 
trackless way. Beneath thee is the boundless earth, above tliee is 
the boundless heaven, an iron soil and brazen sky. Speed, swiftly 
speed, thou courser bold, and track the desert^s trackless way. 

Ah ! dost thou deem these salty plains ® lead to thy Yemen’s 
happy groves, and dost thou scent on the hot breeze the spicy 
lureath of Araby ? A sweet delusion, noble steed, for thji briny 
wilderness leads not to the happy groves of Yemen, and the 
breath thou scentest on the coming breeze is not ilie spicy breath 
^ Araby. 

The day has died, the stars have risen, with all the splendour of 

desert sky, and now the l^ight descending brings solace on 
her dewy wings to the fainting form and pallid check of the 
youthful Hebrew Prince, 

Still the courser onward rushes, still his mighty heart supports 
him. Season and space, the glowing soil, the burning ray, yield 
to the tempest of his frame ; the thunder of his nerves, and 
lightning of his yeiiiB. 

Pood or water they have none. No genial fount, no graceful 
tree, rise with their pleasant company. Never a beast or bird is 
there, in that hoary desert hare. Nothing breaks the almighty 
stillness. Even the jackal’s felon cry might seem a soothing 
melody. A grey wild rat, with snowy whiskers, out of a withered 
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bramble stealing, with a youthful snake in its ivory teeth, in the 
moonlight grins with glee. This is their sole society. 

Mom comes, the fresh and fragrant mom, for which even the 
guilty sigh. Morn comes, and all is visible. And light falls like 
a signet on the earth, and its fticc is turned like wax beneath a 
seal. Before them and also on their right was the sandy desert ; 
but in the night they had approached much nearer to the moun- 
tainous cliain, which bounded the desert on the left, and whither 
Alroy had at first glided the steed. 

The mountains were a dniin of the mighty Elburz ; and, as the 
sun rose from behind a lofty peak, the horse suddenly stopped and 
neighed, as if asking for water. But Alroy, himself e^austed, 
could only soothe him with caresses. And the horse, full of 
courage, understood his master, and neighed again more cheer- 
fully. 

For an hour or two the Prince and his faithful companion pro- 
cc(;ded slowly, but, as the day advanced, the heat became so oppres- 
sive, and the desire to drink so ovenvlielmiug, that Alroy again 
urged on the stec'd towards the mountains, where he knew that he 
should find a well. The courser dashed willingly forward, and 
scorned to share Jiis maslcr^s desire to quit the arid and exhausting 
wilderness. 

More than once tlie unhappy fugitive debated whether he should 
not allow himself to drop from his seat and die ; no torture that 
could await him at Ramadan, but seemed preferable to the pro- 
longed and inexpressible anguish which he now endured. As he 
rushed along, leaning on his bearer’s neck, he perceived a patch of 
the desert that seemed of a darker colour than the surrounding 
sand. Here, he believed, might perhaps be found water. He 
tried to check the steed, but with difficulty he succeeded, and with 
still gi’cater difficulty dismounted. He knelt down, and feebly 
raked up the sand with liis hands. It was very moist. He nearly 
fainted over his fruitless labour. At length, when he had dug 
about fi foot deep, there bubbled up some water. He dashed in 
his hand, but it was salt as the ocean? When the horse saw the 
water liis ears rose, but when he smelt it, he turned away his head 
aud neighed most piteously. 

“ Alas, poor beast ! ” exclaimed Alroy, “lam the occasion of thy 
sufiering, I, who would be a kind master to thee, if the world 
would let me. Oh, that we were once more by my own fair foun- 
tain ! The thought is madness. And Miriam too I I fear 1 am 
sadly tender-hearted.” He leant against his horse’s back, with a 
feeling of utter exhaustion, and burst into hysteric sobs. 

And the steed softly moaned, aud turned its head, and gently 
rubbed iis face agaiust his arm, as if to solace him in his suffmng. 
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And strange, but Alroy was relieved by having given way to his 
emotion, and, charmed with the fondness of the faithful horse, he 
leant down and took water, and threw it over its feet to cool them, 
and wiped the foam from its face, and washed it, and the horse 
again neighed. 

And now Alroy tried to remount, but his strength failed him, and 
the horse immediately knelt down. and received him. And tiui 
moment that the Prince was in his scat, tlic horse rose, and i'.gr.ia 
proceeded at a rapid pace in their old tlircctioii. Towards siniso:i 
they were within a few miles of the broken and rocky ground 
which the mountains descended ; and afar off Ah’oy recogniricd tlio 
cupola of the long-expected well. With re-animated courage and 
rallied energies, he patted his eonrscr s neck, and pointed in tlio 
direction of the cupola, and tlie horse pricked up its cars, and 
increased its pace. 

Just as the sun set, they reached llic well. Alroy jumped off 
the horse, and would have led it to the fountain, but the animal 
would not advance. It stood shivering with a glassy eye, and then 
with a groan fell down and died. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Night brings rest; night brings solace; rest to the wcaiy, 
solace to the sad. And to the desperate night brings des])air. 

The moon has sunk to early rest ; but a thousand stars arc in 
the sky. The mighty mountains rise severe in the clear and silent 
air. In the forest all is still. The tired wind no longer roams, 
but has lightly dropped on its leafy couch, and slcc])s like man. 
Silent all but the fountain’s drip. And by the fountain’s side a 
youth is lying. 

Suddenly a creature stcjdl through the black and broken rocks. 
Ha, ha! the jackal smells from afar the rich corruption of the 
courser’s clay. Suddenly and silently it steals, and stops, and 
smells. Brave banqueting I ween to-night for all that goodly 
company. Jackal, and fox, and mnrtcu-cat, haste ye now, ere 
morning’s break shall call the vulture to his feast and rob you of 
your prey. 

The jackal lapped the courser’s blood, and moaned with exquisite 
delight. And in a moment, a faint bark was lieai'd in the distance. 
And the jackal peeled the flesh from one • of the ribs, and again 
burst into a shriek of mournful ecstasy. 
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Iliirlv, tl)eir quick tramp ! First six, and then three, galloping 
with ungoiliy glee. And a martcn-cat came rushing down from 
the woods ; but the jackals, fierce in their number, drove her away, 
and tlierc slie stood without the circle, panting, beautiful, and 
baffled, with her white teeth and glossy skin, and sparkling eyes 
of rabid rage.^ 

Suddenly as one of the half-gorged jackals retired from the 
main corpse, dragging along a stray member by some still palpi- 
tating nerves, the marten-cat made a spring at lier enemy, carried 
ofi' his prey, and rushed into the woods. 

Her wild scream of triumph woke a lion from his lair. Ilis 
mighty form, black as ebony, moved on a distant eminence, his 
tail flowed like a serpent, lie roared, and the jackals trembled, 
and immediately ceased from tlieir banquet, turning their heads in 
the direction of their sovereign’s voice, lie advanced; he stalked 
towards them. They retired; he bent his head, examined the 
carcass witli condescending curiosity, and instantly -quitted it with 
royal disdain. Tlic jackals again collected around their garbage. 
The lion advanced to the fountain to drink. He beheld a man. 
His mane rose, his tail was wildly agitated, he bent over the sleep- 
ing Prince, he uttered an awful roar, which awoke Alroy. 


CHAPTER III. 

He awoke; his gaze met the flaming eyes of the enormous 
beast fixed upon him with a blended feeling of desire and surprise. 
He awoke, and from a swoon ; but the dreamless trance had re- 
freshed the exhausted energies of the desolate wanderer ; in an 
instant he collected liis senses, remembered all that had passed, 
and comprehended his present situation. He retunicd the lion a 
glance as imperious, and fierce, and scrutinizing, as his own. For 
a moment, their flashing orbs vied in regal rivalry ; but at length 
the spirit of the mere animal yielded to the genius of the man. 
The lion, cowed, slunk away, staked with haughty timidity through 
the rocks, and then sprang into the forest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Morn breaks ; a silver light is shed over the blue and starry 
sky. Pleasant to feel is the breath of dawn. Night brings repose, 
but day,bring^ joy. 

The carol of a lonely bird singing in the wilderness ! A lonely 
bird that .sings with glee ! Sunny and sweet, and light and clear, 
its airy notes float through the sky, and trill Avitli innocent revelry. 

The lonely youth on the lonely bird upgazes from the fountain’s 
side. High in the air it proudly floats, balancing its crimson 
wings, and its snowy tail, long, delicate, and thin, shines like a 
fiporkling meteor in the sun. 

The carol of a lonely bird singing in the wilderness I Suddenly 
it downward dashes, and thrice with circling grace it flies around 
the head of the Hebrew Prince. Then by his side it gently drops 
a bunch of fresh and fragrant dates. 

^is gone, ’tis gone ! that cheerful stranger, gone to the palmy 
land it loves ; gone like a bright and pleasant dream. A moment 
since and it was there, glancing in the sunny air, and now the sky 
is without a guest. Alas, alas ! no more is heard, the carol of that 
lonely bird singing in the wilderness. 


CHAPTER V. 

" As thou didst feed Elijah, so also hast thou fed me, God of my 
fathers 1 ” And Alroy arose, and he took his turban and unfolded 
it, and knelt and prayed And then he ate of the dates, and 
drank of the fountain, and, full of confldence in the God of Israel, 
the descendant of David pursued his flight. 

He now commenced tlie ascent of the mountainous chain, a 
wearisome and painful toil. Two hours past noon he reached the 
summit of the first ridge, aud looked over a wild and chaotic waste 
full of precipices and ravines, and dark unfathomable gorges. The 
surrounding hills were ploughed in all directions by the courses of 
dried-up cataracts, and here and there a few savage goats browsed 
on an occasional patch of lean and sour pasture. This waste ex- 
tended for many miles ; the distance formed by a more elevated 
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range of mountains, and beyond these, high in the blue sky, rose 
the loftiest peaks of Elburz,® shining with sharp glaciers of eternal 
snow. 

It was apparent that Alroy was no stranger in the scene of his 
flight. He had never hesitated as to his course, and now, after 
having rested for a short time on the summit, he descended 
towards the left by a natural but intricate path, until his progress 
was arrested by a black ravine. Scarcely half a dozen yards 
divided him from the opposite precipice by which it was formed, 
but the gulf beneath — ^no one could shoot a glance at its invisible 
termination without drawing back w'ith a cold shudder. 

The Prince knelt down and examined the surrounding ground 
with great care. At length he raised a small square stone which 
covered a metallic jdate, and, taking from his vest a camelian 
talisiiuiii covered with strange characters, he knocked thrice upon 
the plate wdth the signet. A low solemn murmur sounded around. 
Presently the plate flew off, and Alroy pulled forth several yards 
of an iron chain, which he threw over to the opposite preci- 
pice. Tlie. (ihain fastened without difficulty to the rock, and was 
evidently constrained by some magnetic influence. The Prince, 
seizing tlie chain wifb both his hands, now swung across the ravine. 
As lie landed, the chain parted from the rock, swiftly disappeared 
down the opiiosite aperture, and its covering closed n ith the same 
low, solemn murmur as before. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Aliiot proceeded for about a Iiundred paces through a natural 
cloister of basalt until he arrived at a large imcovored court of the 
same forination, which a stranger miglit easily liave been excused 
for believing to have been formed and smoothed by art. In its 
centre bubbled u]) a perpetual spring, icy cold ; the stream had 
worn a channel tliroiigli the pavement, and might he traced for 
some time wandering among the rocks, until at length it leaped 
from a precipice into a gorge below, in a gauzy shower of varie- 
gated spray. Crossing the court, Alroy now entered a vast cavern. 

The cavern was nearly circular in form, lighted from a large 
aperture in the top. Yet a burning lamp, in a distant and murky 
comer, indicated that its inhabitant did not trust merely to this 
natural source of the great blessing of existence. In the centre 
of the cave was a circular and brazen table, sculptured with strange 
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diameters and mysterious figures : near it was a coudi, on wiiich 
lay several volumes.® Suspended from the walls were a shield, some 
bows and arrows, and other arms. 

As the Prince of the Captivity knelt dow'U and kissed the vacant 
couch, a figure advanced from the extremity of the cavern into the 
liglit. He was a man of middle age, considerably above the 
comnion height, with a remarkably athletic frame, and a strongly- 
marked but majestic countenance. His black beard descended to 
Jiis waist, over a dark red robe, encircled by a black girdle embroi- 
dered with yellow characters, like those sculptured on the braz(;u 
table. Black also was his turban, and black his large and luminous 
eye. 

The stranger advanced so softly, that Alroy did not perceive him, 
until the Prince again rose up. 

“ Jabaster ! ” exclaimed the Prince. 

“Sacred seed of David,” answered the Cahalist,*® “thou art 
expected. 1 read of thee in the stars last night. They spoke of 
trouble.*' 

“Trouble or triumpb, Time must prove whieli it is, great 
master. At present I am a fugitive and exhausted. The blood- 
liouiids track me, but metliinka 1 have bafiled them now. 1 have 
slaiu au Ishmaelite.** 
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PART THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER 1. 

It was Alroy slept upon the coucli : liis sleep was 

troubled, .labaster stood by his side motionless, and gaziupj in- 
tently upon liis slumbering’ guest. 

“ The only liopc of Israel,” muiTnured tlie Cabalist, “ my pupil 
and my Prince ! 1 have long perceived in his young mind the seed 

of mighty deeds, and o’er his future life have often mused with n 
projdietie hope. TJie blood of David, the sacred oflspring of a 
solo!!iii race. Tiiere is a magic in his flowing veins my science 
cannot reach. 

‘‘ Wlieii, ill my youth, I raised our standard by my native Tigris, 
and called our nation to rc.store their ark, why, we were numerous, 
wealthy, potent; w^e W(;re a peojde then, and they flocked to it 
boldly. Did we lack counsel ? did we need a leader ? Who can 
aver that .Tahaster’s brain or arm wa.s ever wanting ? And yet the 
dream dissolved, the glorious vision. Oh ! wlieu I struck down 
Marvfin, and the Caliph's camp flung its blazing shadow over the 
bloody river — ah ! then indeed 1 lived. Twenty years of vigil may 
gain a pardon that 1 then forgot we lacked the chief ingredient in 
the spell — the blood that sleep.s beside me. 

" I recall tlie glorious rajiture of that sacred strife amid the 
rocks of Caucasus. A fugitive, a proscribed and outlawed wretch, 
wliose life is common sport, and whom the vilest hind may slay 
without a bidding. I, who would have been Messiali ! 

“Burn thy hooks, .labaster; break thy brazen tables; forget 
thy lofty science, Cabalist, ami read the stars no longer. “ But 
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last night, I stood upon the gulf which girds my dwelling : in one 
hand, I held my sacred talisman, that bears the name ineffable ; in 
the other, the mystic record of our holy race. I remembered that 
I had evoked spirits, that I had communed with the great departed, 
and that the glowing heavens were to me a natural language. I 
recalled, as consolation to my gloomy soul, that never had my 
science been exercised but for a sacred or a noble purpose. And 
I remembered Israel, my brave, my chosen, and my antique ra(;e, — 
slaves, wretched slaves. I was strongly tempted to fling me down 
this perilous abyss, and cud my learning and my life tog(‘ther. 

“ But, as I gazed upon the star of David, a sudden lialo rose 
around its niya, and ever and anon a meteor shot ft’om out the 
silver veil. I read that there was trouble in Jhe holy seed ; and 
now comes this boy, who has done a deed whic^r- — * 

“ The ark, the ark ! I gaze upon the arlt ! ” 

“ The slumberer speaks ; the words of sleep are sacred.”’ 
‘SSalvation only from the house of David.” 

“A mighty truth ; my life t»)o.well has proved it. 

"lie is more calm. It is the holy hour. I’ll steal into the 
court, and gaze upon the star that sways the fortunes of his royal 
house.” 


CIIAPTETl n. 

Tin: moonbesun fell upon the teiintuin; the pavement of the court 
was a flood of light ; the rocks rose dai U around, dahaster, seated 
by the spring, and holding his talisman in his left hand, shaded his 
sight with the other, as he gazed ujion the Inininous heavens. 

* A. shriek ! his name was called. Alroy, wild and panting, rushed 
into the court with extend<*d arras. Tlie Cahalist started up, 
seized him, and held him in his careful grasp, foaming and in con- 
vulsions. 

“ Jabaster, Jabaster !” 

“ I am here, my child.” 

“ The Lin'd hath spoken.” 

“ The Lord is our refuge. Calm thyself, son of David, and tell 
me all.” 

“ I have been sleeping, master ; is it not so ?” 

“Even so, my child. Exhausted by his flight and the exciting 
narrative of his exploit, my Prince lay down upon the. couch and 
slumbered ; but I fear that slumber was not repose.” 
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‘‘ Repose and I have nought in common now. Farewell for ever 
to that fatal word. I am the Lord's anointed.” 

“ Drink of the fountain, David : it will restore thee.” 

“ Restore the covenant, restore tlie ark, restore the holy city.” 

“ The Spirit of the Lord hath fallen upon him. Son of David, 
I adjure thee tell me all that hath passed. 1 am a Levite ; in my 
hand I hold the name ineifable.” 

“ Take thy trumpet, then, sujnmon the people, bid them swiftly 
raise again our temple. ‘The bricks have fallen, but we will 
rebuild with marble.’ Didst hear that chorus, sir?” 

" Unto thy chosen ear alone it sounded.” 

“ Where am I ? Tliis is not om* fountain. Yet thou didst say, 
‘ the fountain.’ Think me not wild. 1 know thee, I know all. 
Thou art not Miriam. Thou art Jabasier ; 1 am Alroy. But tliou 
didst say, ‘ tlic fountain,’ and it distracted me, and called back my 
memory to 

“ God of Israel, lo, 1 kneel before thee ! Here, in the solitude 
of wildest nature, my only witness here this holy man, I kneel and 
vow, Lor<l ! I will do tliy bidding. I am young, O God, and weak ; 
but thou, Lord, art all-]K)weiful. What God is like to thee! 
Doubt not my courage, Lord, and fill me with thy spirit ! but 
remember, reinemlMn* her, O Lord, remember Miriam. It is the 
only worldly thought 1 have, and it is pure.” 

“ Still of his sister — calm thyself, my son.” 

“ Holy master, thou dost remember when I was thy pupil in this 
cavern, 'riiou hast not forgotten those days of tranquil study, 
tliose sweet, long wandering nights of sacred science! I was 
dutiful, and hung upon each accent of thy lore with the devotion 
tliat mast spring from love.” 

“ I cannot weep, Alroy ; hut, were it in my power, I would yield 
a tear of homage to the memory of those days.” 

“ How calmly have we sat on some high brow, and gazed upon 
the stars 1 ” 

“ 'Tis very true, sweet child.” 

“And if thou e'er didst chide me, 'twas half in jest, and only 
for my silence.” 

“What would he now infer? No matter, he grows calmer. 
How solemn is his visage in the moonlight ! And yet not Solomon, 
upon his youthful throne, could look more beautiful.” 

“ I never told thee an untruth, Jabaster.” 

“My life ui>on thy faith.” 

“ Fear not the pledge, and so believe me — on the mountain brow, 
watching the starry heavens with thyself, 1 was not calmer than I 
feel, sir, noif.” 
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I do believe thee.” 

“ Then, tTabastcr, believe as fully I am the Lord’s anointed.” 

“ Tell me all, my child.” 

“ Know, then, that sleeping on the couch within, my sleep was 
troubled. Many dreams I had, indefinite and broken. I recall 
none of their images, except I feel a dim sensation ’twas my lot to 
live in brighter days than now rise on our race. Suddenly I stood 
upon a mountain tall and g^ey, and gazed upon the stars. And, as 1 
gazed, a trumpet sounded. Its note thrilled through my soul. 
Never have I heard a sound so awful. The thunder, when it broke 
over the cavern here, and shivered the peak, whose ruins lie around 
us, was but a feeble worldly sound to this almighty music. My 
check grew pale, 1 panted even for breath. A flaming light spread 
over the sky, the stars melted away, and I beheld, advancing from 
the bursting radiancy, the foremost body of a mighty host. 

“ Oil ! not when Saul led forth our fighting men against tlie 
Philistine, not when Joab mimhcred the warriors of my great 
ancestor, did human vision gaze upon a scene of so much imirtial 
splendour. Chariots and cavalry, and glittering trains of plumed 
warriors too robust to need a courser’s solace ; streams of shining' 
spears, and banners like a sunset; reverend priests swinging their 
perfumed censers, and prophets hymning with their golden harps a 
most triumphant future. 

“‘Joy, joy,’ tlfey say, ‘to Israel, for lie cometh; he comoth in 
hia splendour and his might, the great Messiah of our ancient 
hopes.’ 

“ And, lo ! a mighty chariot now appeared, drfiwn by strange 
beasts, whose forms were half obscured by the bright flames on 
which they seemed to fli^at. In that glorious cur a warrior stood, 
proud and immovable his form, his countenance — ^liold my hand, 
Jabaster, while I speak — ^tliat chieftain was myself!” 

“Proceed, proceed, my son.” 

“ I started in my dream, and I awoke. I found myself upsitting 
on my couch. The pageantry liad vanished. Nought was seen 
but the bright moonlight and the gloomy cave. And, as I sighed 
to think I e’er had wakened, and mused upon the strangeness of 
my vision, a small still voice descended from above and called, 
‘Alroy!’ I started, hut I answ'crcd not. Methought it was my 
fancy. Again my name was called, and now I murmured — ‘ Lord, 
I am here, what wouldst thou?’ Nought responded, and soon 
great dread came over me, and I rushed out and called to thee, 
my master.” 

“ It was ‘ the Daughter of the Voice’ that spake. Since the 
Captivity ’tis the only mode by' which the saints arg summoned. 
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Oft have 1 heard of it, but nerer in these sad degenerate days has 
its soft aspiration fallen npon us. These are strange times and 
tidings. The building of ^e temple is at hand. Son of David, 
my heart is full. Let us to prayer ! ** 


CHAPTER m. 

Day dawned upon Jabaster, still musing in solitude among his 
rocks. Within the cavern, Alroy remained in prayer. 

Often and anxiously the Cabalist shot a glance at his companion, 
and then again relapsed into reverie. • 

** The time is come that I must to this youth reveal the secrets 
of my early life. Much will he hear of glory, much of shame. 
Nought must 1 conceal, and nought gloss over. 

“ 1 must tell how in the plains of Tigris I upraised the sacred 
standard of our chosen race, and called them from their bondage ; 
how, despairing of his recreant fathers, and inspired by human 
power alone, 1 vainly claimed the piighty office for his sacred blood 
alone reserved. God of my fathers, grant that future service, the 
humble service of a contrite soul, may in the coming glory tjiat 
awaits us, atone for past presumption I 

But for him great trials are impending. Not lightly must that 
votary be proved, who fain would free a people. The Lord is 
faithful to his promise, but the Lord will choose his season and 
his minister. Courage, and faith, and deep humility, and strong 
endurance, and the watchful soul that temptation cannot sully — 
these are the fruits we lay upon his altar, and meekly watch if 
some descending flame will vouchsafe to accept and brightly bless 
them. 

“ It is written in the dread volume of our mystic lore, that not 
alone the ’Saviour shall spring from out our house of princes, but 
that none shall rise to free us, until, alone and unassisted, :iie have 
gained the sceptre which Solomon of old wielded within his cedar 
palaces. 

** That sceptre must he gain. This fragile youth, untried and 
delicate, unknowing in the ways of this strange world, where every 
step is danger — ^how much hardship, how much peril, what wither- 
ing disappointment, what dull care, what long despondency, what 
never-ending lures, now lie in ambush for this gentle boy ! O 
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wttf C0anti7»eii, la this jmt hope? And I, wkh all my lore, and 
fdl my ooma^ and all my de^ intdiigenee of num; unhappy 
Brael, why am I not thy Prinee? 

^ 1 check the blasphemous thought. Bid not his great ancestor, 
as young and as untried, a beardless stripling, with but a pebble, a 
small smooth^ stone, level a mailed giant with the ground, and 
save his people? « 

" He is clearly summoned. Tlie Lord is with him. Be he with 
the Lord, and we shall prosper.’’ 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was at sunset, on the third day after the andval of Alroy at 
the cave of the Cabalist, tliat the Prince of the Captivity com- 
menced his pilgrimage in quest of the sceptre of Solomon. 

Silently the pilgrim and his master took their way to the brink 
of the ravine, and there they stopped to part — ^perhaps for ever. 

^Ut is a bitter moment, Alroy. Human feelings arc not for 
bemgs like us, yet they will have their way. Remember all. 
Cherish the talisman as thy life — ^nay! welcome death with it 
pressing against thy heart, rather than breathe without it. Bo 
firm, be pious. Think of thy ancestors, think of thy God.” 

“Doubt me not, dear master; if I seem not full of that proud 
spirit, which was perhaps too much my wont, ascribe it not to fear, 
Jabaster, nor even to the pain of leaving thee, dear friend. But 
ever since that sweet and solemn voice summoned me so thrill- 
ingly, — know not how it is, — ^but a change has come over my 
temper ; yet I am firm, oh ! firmer far than when I struck down 
the Ishmaelite. Indeed, indeed, fear not for me. The Lord, that 
knoweth all things, know's full well I am prepared even to the 
death. Thy prayers, Jabaster, and ” 

“ Stop, stop. I do remember me. See this ring : 'tis a choice 
emerald. Thou mayst have wondered I should wear a bauble. 
Alroy, I had a brother once : still he may live. When we parted, 
this was the signal of his love ; a love, my child, strong, though 
we gteatly differed. Take it. The hour may come that thou 
mayst need his aid. It will command it. If He live, he prospers. 
1 know his temper well. He was made for what the worldly deem 
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prosperity. God be with thee, sacred boy : the God of our great 
fathers^the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob!*' 

They embraced. 

^ We linger,” exclaimed the Gabalist, "we linger. Oh! in vain 
we quell the feelings of our kind. God, God bless and be with 
thee ! Art sure thou hast all ? thy dagger and wallet ? That 
staff has seen some service. I cut it on the Jordan. Ah! that I 
could be thy mate ! 'Twould be nothing then. At the worst to 
die together. Such a fate seems sweeter now than parting. FU 
watch thy star, my cliild. Thou wecpcst ! And I too. Wliy ! 
what is this? Am 1 indeed Jabaster? One more embrace, and 
so we'll not say farewell, but only think it.” 



PART THE FOURTH, 


CHAPTER 1. 

Tbaditiov taught that the sceptre of Solomon could be found 
only in the unknown sepulchres of the ancient Hebrew monarclis» 
and that none might dare to touch it but one of their descendants. 
Armed with the cabalistic talisman, which was to guide him in his 
awful and difficult researches, Alroy commenced his pilgrimage to 
the Holy City. At this time, the love of these sacred wanderings 
was a reigning passion among the Jews as well as the Christians. 

The prince of the Captivity was to direct his course into the 
heart of those great deserts which, in his flight from Hamadan, he 
had only skirted. Following the track of the caravan, he was to 
make Ids way to Babylon, or Bagdad. From the capital of the 
Caliphs, his journey to Jerusalem was one comparatively easy; 
but to reach Bagdad he must encounter hardship and danger, the 
prospect of which would have divested any one of hope, who did 
not conceive himself the object of an omnipotent and particular 
Providence. 

Clothed only in a coarse black frock, common among the Kourds, 
girded round his waist by a cord which held his dagger, his head 
.shaven, and covered with a large white turban, which screened him 
from the heat, his fi^ protected only by slippers, supported by his 
staff, and bearing on his shoulders a bag of dried meat and parched 
com, and a leathern skin of water, behold, toiling over the glowing 
sands of Persia, a youth whose life had hitherto been a long 
unbroken dream of domestic luxury and innocent indulgence. 

He travelled during the warm night or the early starlit mom. 
During the day he rested : happy if he could recline by the side 
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of some diaritable well, shaded by a palm-tree, or frighten a 
gazelle from its resting-place among the rough bushes of some 
wild rocks. Were these resources wanting, he threw himself upon 
the sand, and made ap awning with his staff and turban. 

Three weeks had elapsed since he quitted the cavern of the 
Cubalist. Hitherto he had met with no humdl being. The 
desert became less arid. A scanty vegetation sprang up from a 
more geniid soil ; the ground broke into gentle undulations ; his 
senses were invigorated with the odour of wild plants, and his 
sight refreshed by the glancing form of some wandering bird, a 
pilgrim like himself, but more at ease. 

Soon sprang up a grove of graceful palm-trees, with their tall 
thin stems, and bending feathery crowns, languid and beautiful. 
Around, the verdant sod gleamed like an emerald : silver streams,, 
flowing from a bubbling parent spring, wound their white forma 
within the bright green turf. From the grove arose the softening 
song of doves, and showers of gay and sparkling butterflies,, 
borne on their tinted wings of shifting light, danced without 
danger in the liquid air. A fair and fresh Oasis! 


CHAPTER IL 

Albot reposed in this delicious retreat for two days, feeding on 
the living dates, and drinking of the fresh water. Fain would he 
have lingered, nor indeed until he rested had he been sufliciently 
conscious of his previous exertion. But the remembrance of his 
great mission made him restless, and steeled him to the sufferings 
which yet awaited him. 

At the dawn of the second day of his journey from the Oasis, 
he beheld, to his astonishment, faintly but distinctly traced on the* 
far horizon, the wdls and turrets of an extensive city.** Animated 
by this unexpected prospect, he continued his* progress for several 
hours after sunrise. At length, utterly exhausted, he sought 
refuge from the overpowering heat beneath the cupola of the 
ruined tomb of some Moslem saint. At sunset he continued his 
journey, and in the morning found himself within a few miles 
of i%e city. He halted, and watched with anxiety for some 
evidence of ‘its inhabitants. None was visible. No crowds or 
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cavalcades issued from the gates. Not a single human being, not 
a solitaiy camel, moved in the vicinity. 

The dajrwas too advanced for the pilgrim to proceed, but so 
great was his anxiety to reach this unknown settlement, and 
penetrate the mysteiy of its silence, tiiat ere sunset Alroy entered 
the gates. 

A magnificent city, of an architecture with which he was un- 
acquainted, offered to his enti'onced vision its gorgeous ruins and 
deserted splendour ; long streets of palaces, with their rich line of 
lessening pillars, here and there broken by some fallen shaft, vast 
courts surrounded by ornate and solemn temples, and luxurious 
baths adorned with rare mosaicB, and yet bright with antique 
gilding ; now an arch of triumph, still haughty with its broken 
friezes, now a granite obelisk covered with strange characters, and 
proudly towering over a prostrate companion ; sometimes a void 
and crumbling theatre, sometimes a long and elegant aqueduct, 
sometimes a porphyry column, once breathing with the heroic 
statue that now lies shivered at its base — ^all suffused with the 
warm twilight of an eastern eve. 

He gazed with wonder and admiration npon the strange and 
fascinating scene. The more he beheld, the more his curiosity 
was excited. He breathed witli difficulty; he advanced with a 
blended feeling of eagerness and hesitation. Fresh wonders suc- 
cessively unfolded themselves. Each turn dcvCtoped a new scene 
of still and solemn splendour. The echo of his step filled him 
with awe. He looked around him with an amazed air, a fluttering 
heart, and a changing countenance. All was silent: alone the 
Hebrew Prince stood amid the regal creation of the Macedonian 
captains. Empires and dynasties flourish and pass away ; the proud 
metropolis becomes a solitude, the conquering kingdom even a 
desert ; but Israel still remains, still a descendant of the most 
ancient kings breathed amid these royal ruins, and still the eternal 
,sun could never rise without gilding the towers of living Jerusalem. 
A word, a deed, a single day, a single man, and we might be a 
nation. 

A shout ! he turns, he is seized; four ferocious Eourdisli bandits 
grapple and bind him. 
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CILil^TER III. 

The bandits hurried their captive through a street which ap- 
peared to have been the principd way of the city. Nearly at ita 
termination, they turned by a small Ionian temple, and, clamberiag 
over some fallen pillars, entered a quarter of the city of ,a more 
ruinous aspect than that which Alroy had hitherto visited. The 
path was narrow, often obstructed, and around were signs of 
devastation for which the exterior of the city had not prepared 
him. 

The brilliant but brief twilight of the Orient was fast fading 
. away ; a sombre purple tint succeeded to the rosy flush ; the 
distant towers rose black, although defined in the clear and 
shadowy air, and the moon, which, when he first entered, had 
studded the heavens like a small wlute cloud, now glittered with 
deceptive light. 

Suddenly, before them rose a huge pile. Oval in sliape, and 
formed by tiers of arches, it was evidently much dilapidated, and one 
enormous, irregular, and undulating rent, extending from the top 
nearly to the foundation, almost separated the side to wliieh Alroy 
and his companions advanced. 

Clambering up the remainder of this massy wall, the robbers 
and their prisoner descended into an immense amphitheatre, which 
seemed vaster in the shadowy and streaming moonlight. In it 
were groups of men, horses, and camels. In the extreme distance, 
reclining or squatting on mats and carpets, was a large assembly, 
engaged in a rough but merry banquet. A fire blazed at their side, 
its red and uncertain flame mingling witli the white and steady 
moonbeam, and throwing a flickering light over their ferocious 
countenances, their glistening armour, ample di-apery, and shawled 
heads. 

“ t spy,” exclaimed the captors, as they dragged Alroy before 
the leader of the band. 

“ Hang him, then,” said the chieftain, without even looking up. 

" This wine, great Scherirali, is excellent, or I am no true 
Moslem,” said a princ^l robber ; ‘‘ but you are too ci'uel ; I hate 
this summary poiiishment. Let us torture him a little, and ex- 
tract some useful information.” 

“ As you 4ike, Kisloch,” said Scherirah ; “ it may amuse us. 
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Fellow^ where do yon come frain ? He cannot answer. Decidedly 
a spy. Hang him up.”* 

The captors half untied the rope that bound Alroy, that it might 
seire him for a farther purpose, 'vdien another of the gentle com- 
panions of Scherirah interfered. 

" Spies always answer, captain. He is more probably a mer- 
chant in disguise.’’ 

" And carries hidden treasure,” added Kisloch ; " these rough 
coats often cover jewels. We had better search him.” 

" Ah ! search him,” said Scherirah, with his rough brutal voice ; 

do what you like, only give me the bottle. This Greek wine is 
choice booty. Feed the fire, men. Are you asleep ? And then 
Kisloch, who hates cruelty, can roast him, if he likes.” 

The robbers prepared to strip their captive. “ Friends, friends ! ” 
exclaimed Alroy, for there is no reason why you should not be 
friends, spare me, Spare me. I am poor, I am young, I am inno- 
cent. 1 am neither a spy nor a merchant. 1 have no plots, no 
wealth. I am a pilgrim.” 

“ A decided spy,” exclaimed Scherirah ; “ they are ever pil- 
grims.” 

" He speaks too well to speak truth,” exclaimed Kisloch. 

" All talkers are hors,” exclaimed Scherirah. 

" That is why Kisloch is the most eloquent of the band.” 

^ A jest at the banquet may prove a curse in the field,” replied 
Kisloch. 

“ Pooh ! ” exclmmed Scherirah. « Fellows, why do you hesi- 
tate ? Search the prisoner, I say ! ” 

They advanced, they seized him. In vain he struggled. 

** Captain,” exclaimed one of the band, he wears upon his 
breast a jewel!” 

“ I told you so,” said the third robber. 

" Give it me,” said Scherirah. 

But Alroy, in despair at the thought of losing the talisman, 
remembering the injunctions of Jabaster, and animated by super- 
natursd courage, burst from his searchers, and, seizing a brand from 
the fire, held them at bay. 

" The fellow has spirit,” said Scherir^, calmly. ^ ’Tis pity it 
will cost him his life.” 

Bold man,” exclaimed Alroy, ^ for a moment hear me ! I am 
a pilgrim, poorer than a beggar. The jewel they talk of is a 
holy emblem, worthless to you, to me invaluable, and to be for- 
feited only with my life. You may be careless of that. Beware 
of your own. The first man who advances dies. 1 pray you 
humbly, chieftain, let me go.” 

^ Kill him,” said Scherirah. 
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" Stab him ! exdaimed Kislocb, 

“ Give me the jewel,” said the third robber. 

The Gk)d of David be my refuge then ! ” exclaimed Alroy. 

** He is a Hebrew, he is a Hebrew,” exclaimed Scherirah, jump- 
ing up. Spare him, my mother was a Jewess.” 

The assailants lowered their arms, and withdrew a few paces. 
Alroy still remained upon his guard. 

Valiant pilgrim,” said Scherirah, advancing, with a softened 
voice, “ are you for the holy city?” 

" The city of my fathers. ' 

“ A perilous journey. And whence from ^ ” 

Hamadan.” 

“ A dreary way. You need repose. Your name ?” 

“ David.” 

David, you are among friends. Rest, and repose in safety. 
You hesitate. Fear not ! The memory of my mother is a charm ‘ 
that always changes me!” Scherirah unsheathed his dagger, 
punctured his arm,'^ and, throwing away the weapon, offered the 
bleeding member to Alroy. The Prince of the Captivity touched 
the open vein with his lips. 

" My troth is pledged,” said the bandit ; " I can never betray 
him in whose veins my own blood is flowing.” So saying, he led 
Ah’oy to Ills carpet. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Eat, David,” said Scherirah. 

“ I will eat bread,” answered Alroy. 

** What ! have you had so much meat lately that you will refuse 
this delicate gazelle that I brought down this morning with my own 
lance ? 'Tis food for a Caliph.” 

I pray you give me bread.” 

Ohi bread if you like. But that a man should prefer bread to 
meat, and such meat as this, ’tis miraculous.” 

A thousand thanks, good Scherirah; but with our people the 
flesh of the gazelle is forbidden. It is unclean. Its foot is 
cloven** 

^ I have heard of these things,” replied Scherirah, with a 
thoughtful air. ** My mother was a Jewess, and my father was a 
Kourd. Whichever be right, I hope to be saved.” 

There is but one God, and Mohammed is his prophet 1 ” ex* 
claimed Kidoch ; ** though I drink wine. Your health, Hebrew.” 
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^ I will join you,” said the third robber. My father was a 
Guebre, and sacrificed his property to his faith; and the oonse- 
qiuenee is, lua son has got neither.” 

^ As for me,” said a fcnu*th robber, of very dark comidexion 
and singularly small bright eyes» ^ 1 am an Indian, and I belieTe 
in the great golden figure with eaxhande eyes, in the Temple 
of Delhi.” 

1 have no religion,” said a tall negro in a red turban, grin- 
ning with his white teeth ; " they have none in my country ; but 
if 1 had heard of your God before, Oalidas, 1 would have believed 
in him.” 

‘‘ 1 almost wish I had been a Jew,” exclaimed Schcrirah, musing. 
** My mother was a good woman,” 

“ The Jews are very rich,” said the third robber. 

« When you get to Jerusalem, David, you will see the Christians ” 
continued Schcrirah. 

" The accursed Giaours,” exclaimed Kisloch, « we arc all against 
them.” 

“ With their white faces,” exclaimed the Negro. 

“ And their blue eyes,” said the Indian. 

“ What can you expect of men who live in a country without 
a sun?” observed the Guebre. 


CHAPTEE V. 

Alhoy awoke about two hours after midnight. His companions 
were in deep slumber. The moon had set, the fire had died away, 
a few red embers alcme remaining ; dark masses of shadow hung 
about the amphitheatre. He arose and cautiouriy stepped over 
the sleeping bandits. He was not in strictness a prisoner; bat 
who could trust to the caprice of these lawless men ? To-morrow 
might find him their slave, or their companion in some marauding 
expedition, which might make him almost retrace his steps to the 
Caucasus, or to Hamadon. The temptation to ensure his free- 
d<m was irresistible. He clambered the rained wall, descended 
into the intricate windings that led to the Ionic fane, that served 
him as a beacon, hurried through the silent and atarry streets, 
gained the great portal, and rushed once more into the desert. 

A vague fear of pursuit made him cemimue his course many 
hours without resriag. The desert again became sandy, the heat 
increased. The breesse that plays about the wiMeraera, and in 
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carlj Bprii)^ is often scented with tiie wild fra^^rance of aromatic 
plants, sank away. A lurid brightness suffused the heavens. An 
appalluig stillnesB pervaded nature; even the insects were silent. 
For the first time in hk pilgrimage, a feeling ^f deep despondency 
fell ay&r the soul of Alroy. Ziis energy appeared suddenly to 
have deserted him. A low hot wind began to rise, and fan his 
cheek with pestiferous kisses, and enervate hk frame with its 
poisonous embrace. His head and limbs ached with a dull sen- 
sation, more terrible than pain ; his sight was dizzy, his tongue 
swollen. Vainly he looked around for aid, vainly he extended 
his forlorn arms, and wrung them to the remorseless heaven. 
Almost frantic with thirst, the boundless horizon of the desert dis- 
appeared, and the unhappy victim, in the midst of his torture, 
found himself apparently surrounded by bright and running 
streams, the fleeting waters of the false Mirage ! 

The sun became blood-red, the sky darker, the sand rose in 
fierce eddies, the moaning wind burst into shrieks and exhaled 
more ardent and still more malignuiit breath. The pilgrim could 
no longer sustain himself.'* Faith, courage, devotion, deserted 
him with his failing energies. He strove no longer with his 
destiny, he delivered himself up to despair and death. He fell 
upon one knee with drooping head, supporting himself by one 
quivering hand, and then, full of the anguish of baffled purposes 
and lost affections, raising his face and arm to heaven, thus to the 
elements he poured his passionate farewell. 

0 Life once vainly deemed a gloomy toil, I feel thy sweet- 
ness now ! Farewell, O life, farewell my high resolves and proud 
conviction of almighty fame. My days, my short unprofitable 
days, melt into the past; and death, with which I struggle, horrible 
death, arrests me in this wilderness. O my sister, could thy voice 
but murmur in my car one single sigh of love ; could- thine eye 
with its soft radiance but an instant blend with my dim fading 
vision, the pang were nothing. Farewell, Miriam! ray heart is 
with thee by thy fountain’s side. Fatal blast, bear her my dying 
words, my blessing. And ye, too, friends, whose too neglected 
love I think of now, farewell! Farewell, my uncle, farewell 
pleasant home, and Hamadan’s serene and shadowy bowers! 
Farewell, Jabaster, and the mighty lore of which thou wert the 
priest and 1 the pupil ! Thy talisman throbs on my faithful heart. 
Green earth and golden sun, and all the beautiful and glorious 
sights ye fondly lavish on unthinking man, farewell, farewell! I 
die in the desert — ^'tis bitter. No more, oh ! never more for me 
the hopeful day shall break, and the fresh breeze rise on its cheer- 
ing wings of health and joy. Heaven and earth, water and air, 
my chosen ebuntry and my antique creed, farewell, farewell ! And 
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tium, too, dty of my soul, I cannot name thee, unseen Jemsa- 
lem 

Anud the roar of the wind, the hosom of the earth beared and 
opened, swift columns of sand sprang up to the lurid sky, and hnr* 
ried towards their victim, t^th the elatig of unireisal chaos, im- 
penetrable darkness descended on the desert. 
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PART THE FIFTH. 


CHAPTER L 

“Now our dreary way is over, now the desert’s toil is past. 
Soon the river hroa^y flowing, through its green and palmy banks, 
to our wearied limbs shall offer baths which Caliphs cannot buy. 
AUah-illah, Allah-hu. AUah-mah, Allali-hu.” 

“ Bles.sed the man who now may bear a relic from our prophet’s 
tombs, blessed the man who now unfolds the treasures of a distant 
mart, jewels of tlie dusky East, and silks of farthest Samarcand. 
Allah-illah, Allah-hu. AUah-illah, Allah-hu.” 

“ Him the sacred Mosque shaU greet with a reverence grave and 
low, him tlic busy Bezestein shall welcome with confiding smile. 
Holy merchant, now receive the double triumph of thy toil. 
Allah-iUah, AUah-hu. AUah-Ulah, AUah-hu.” 

“ The camel jibs, Abdallah I See, there is something in the 
track.” 

“By the holy stone,’ ^ a dAd man. SJpor devil! One should 
never make a pilgrimage on foot. 1 hate«^our humble piety. 
Prick the beast and he wiU pass the corpse.” 

“ The Prophet preaches charity, Abdidlah. He has favoured my 
enterprise, and I wiU practise his precept. See if he be utterly 
dead.” 

It was the Mecca caravan returning to Bagdad. '*'%'he pilgrims 
were within a day’s journey of the Euphrates, and welcomed their 
approach to fertile earth with a triumphant chorus. Far as the 
eye could reach, the long line of their straggling procession 
stretched across the wilderness, thoasands of camels in string^ 
laden with bales of merchandise, and each company headed bj 
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an animal of superior size» leading^ mth tinkling; bells groups 
of horsemen, clusters of litters ; all the pilgrims armed to their 
teeth, the ran formed by a strong division of Seljukian cavalry, 
and the rear protected by a Eourdish clan, who guaranteed the 
security of the pious travellers through their countxy 

Abdallah was the favourite slave of the charitable merchant 
AH. In obedience to his master’s orders, he unwillingly descended 
from his camel, and examined the body of the apparently lifeless 
Alroy. 

<<A Kourd by his dress,’’ exclaimed Abdallah, with a sneer, 
** what does he here ?** 

“It is not the face of a Kourd,” replied AH, “perchance a 
pilgrim from the mountains.” 

“ Whatever he be, he is dead,” answered the slave : “ I doubt 
not an accursed Giaour.” 

“ God is great,” exclaimed AH, “ he breathes ; the breast of his 
caftan heaved.” 

“ ’Twas the wind,” said Abdallah. 

“ ’Twas the sigh of a human heart,” answered AH. 

Several' pilgrims who were oh foot now gathered around the 
group, 

“ I am a Hakim,” observed a dignified Armenian. “ I will feel 
Ills pulse ; ’tis dull, but it beats.” 

“ There is but one God,” exclaimed AH. 

“ And Mahomed is his prophet,” responded Abdallah. “ You do 
not heHevc in him, you Armenian infidel.” 

“ I am a Hakim,” replied the dignified Armenian. “ Although 
an infidel, God has granted me skill to cure true bcHevers. 
Worthy AH, believe me, the boy may yet live.” 

“ Hakim, you shall count your owm dirhems if he breathe in my 
divan in Bagdad,” answered AH; “I have taken a fancy to the 
boy. God has sent him to me. He shaU carry my slippers.” 

“ Give me a camel, and I will save his life.” 

“We have none,” said the servant. 

“Walk, AbdaUah,” said the master. 

“ Is a true believer to walk, to save the lifb of a ‘Kourd ? 
Master sHpper-hearer shall answer for this, if there be any sweet- 
ness in the bastinado,” murmured Abdallali. 

The Armenian bled Alroy ; the blood flowed slowly hut surely. 
The Prince of the Captivity opened his eyes. 

“ There is but one God,” exclaimed AH. 

“ The evil eye fall on him !” muttered Abdallali, 

^The Armenian took a cordial from his vest, and poured it down 
Is patient’s throat. The blood flowed more freely. 

“ He will Hve, worthy merchant,” said the physician. 
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^ And Mahomed is his prophet,** continued Ali. 

the stone of Meecc^ 1 believe it is a Jew,** shouted 
Abdalhih. 

^ Hie dog I ^ exclaimed AH. 

‘<‘Pah I” said a negro-sla^^ drawing baidc with disgust. 

will die/’ said the Christiai^ physician, not even bin^g up 
the vein. 

And be damned,” said Abdallah, again jumping on his camel. 

The party rode on, the caravan proceeded. A Kourdish horse- 
man galloped forward. He curbed his steed as he passed Alroy 
bleeding to death. 

"What accursed slave has wounded one of my clan ?” 

The Kourd leaped off his horse, stripped off a slip of his blue 
diirt, stanched tbe wound, and eturied the unhappy Alroy to the 
rear. 

^ The Desert ceased, the caravan entered ufion a vest but fruitful 
plain. In the extreme distance might be descried a long undulat- 
ing* line of palm-trees. The vanguard gare a sbont, shook their 
tall lances in the air, and rattled their scitnetors in rude chorus 
against their small round iron ^clds. All eyes spai^led, all 
hands were raised, aH voices sounded, save those that were 
breathless from overpowering joy. After months wandering in 
the sultry wilderness, they beheld the great Euphrates, 

Broad and fresh, magnificent and serene, the mighty waters 
rolled through the beautiful and fertile earth. A vital breeze rose 
from their bosom. Every being responded to their genial influ- 
ence. The sick were cured, the desponding became sanguine, the 
healthy and light-hearted broke into shouts of laughter, jumped 
from their camels, and embraced the fragrant earth, or, wild in 
their renovated strength, galloped over the plain, and threw their 
wanton jerreeda in the air,>’as if to sliow that suffering and labour 
had not deprived them of that skill and strength, without which it 
were vain again to enter the haunts of their less adventurous 
brethren. 

The caravan halted on the banks of the broad river, glowing in 
the cool sunset. The camp was pitched, the plain gUttered with 
tents. The camels, falling on their knees, crouched in groups, the 
merchandise piled up in masses by their sides. The unharnessed 
horses rushed neighing ahont the plain, tossing their glad heads, 
and rolling in the unaccustomed pasture. Spreading their mats, 
and kneeling towards Mecca, the pilgrims performed their evening 
orisons. Never was thanksgiving more sincere. They arose : 
some rushed into the river, some lighted lamps, some pount^ 
coffee. TVoops of smiling villagers arrived with fresh provisioV 
eager to prey upon such light hearts and heavy purses. It was 
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one of those occasions when the accustomed gjavily of the Orient 
disappears. Long through the night the sounds of music and the 
shouts of laughter were heard on the banks of that starry river ; 
long through the night you might have listened with enchantment 
to the wild tales of the storier, or gazed with fascination on 
4he wilder gestures of the dancing girls.^ 


CHAPTER II. 

The great Bazaar of Bagdad afforded a very animated and 
sumptuous sjjectacle on the day after the arrival of the caravan. 
All the rare and costly products of the world were collected in that 
celebrated mart : the sliawls of Cashmere and the silks of Syria, 
the ivory, and plumes, and gold of Afric, the jewels of Ind, the 
talismans of Egypt, the perfumes and manuscripts of Persia, the 
spices and gums of Araby, beautiful horses, more beautiful slaves, 
cloaks of sable, pelisses of ermine, armour alike magnificent in 
ornament and temper, rare animals, still rarer birds, blue apes in 
silver collars, white gazelles bound by a golden chain, greyhounds, 
peacocks, paroquets. And everywhere strange, and busy, and 
excited groups ; men of all nations, creeds, and climes : the sump- 
tuous and haughty Turk, the graceful and subtle Arab, the Hebrew 
with his black cap and anxious countenance ; the Armenian Chris- 
tian, with his dark flov/ing robes, and mild demeanour, and serene 
visage. Here strutted the lively, affected, and superfine Persian ; 
and there the Circassian stalked with las long hair and chain 
cuirass. The fair Georgian jostled the ebony form of the merchant 
of Dongola or Sennaar. 

Through the long, narrow, arched, and winding streets of the 
Bazaar, lined on each side with loaded stalls, all was bustle, bar- 
gaining, and barter. A passenger approached, apparently of no 
common rank. Two pages preceded him, beautiful Georgian boys, 
clothed in crimson cloth, and caps of the same material, sitting 
tight to their heads, with long golden tassels. One bore a blue 
velvet bag, and the other a clasped and ridlily-bound volume. Four 
footmen, armed, followed their master, who rode behind the pages 
on a milk-white mule. He was a man of middle age, eminently 
'landsome. His ample robes concealed the only fault in his ap- 
sef^once, a figure which indulgence had rendered somewhat too 
Piple. His eyes were large, and soft, and dark ; ^his nose 
Jiquiline, but delicately moulded ; his mouth small, and beautifully 
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proportioned; his lip full and red; his teeth regular, and daz- 
zling white. His ebony beard flowed, but not at too great a 
length, in graceful and natural curls, and was richly perfumed ; 
a delicate mustachio shaded his upper lip, but no whisker was 
permitted to screen the form and shroud the lustre of his oval 
countenance and brilliant complexion. Altogether, the animaV 
perhaps predominated too much in the expression of the stranger’s 
countenance; but genius beamed from his passionate eye, and 
craft lay concealed in that subtle lip. The dress of the rider was 
sumptuous. His turban, formed by a scarlet Cashmere shawl, was 
of great breadth, and, concealing half of his white forehead, in- 
creased by the contrast the radiant height of the other. His under 
vest was of white Damascus silk, stiff with silver embroidery, and 
confined by a girdle formed by a Brusa* scarf of gold stuff, and 
holding a dagger, whose hilt appeared blazing with brilliants and 
rubies. His loose and exterior robe was of crimson cloth. His 
white liands sparkled with rings, and his cars glittered with pen- 
dulous gems. 

\Vlio is this?” asked an Egyptian merchant, in a low whisper, 
of the dealer whose stuffs he w'as examining. 

“ ’Tis the Lord Honain,’' replied the dealer. 

“And who may he he ?” continued the Egyptian. “Is he tlie 
CalipVs son?” 

“ Poll ! a much greater man — ^his physician.” 

The w hite mule stopped at the very stall where this conversation 
w’jis taking place. The pages halted, and stood on each side of 
their master — the footmen kept off the crow’d. 

“ IMorcliant,” said Honain, with a gracious smile of condescen- 
sion, and Avith a voice musical as a flute, “Merchant, did you 
obtain me my wish?” 

“ There is hut ouc God,” replied the dealer, who was the chari- 
table Ali, “and Mahoii;ed is his Prophet. I succeeded, please 
yonr highness, in seeing at Aleppo the accursed Giaour, of wdiom 
1 spoke, and behold, that which you desired is here.” So saying, 
Ali produced several Greek manuscripts, and offered them to his 
visitor. 

“ llah 1 ” said Honain, with a sparkling eye, “ 'tis well — ^their 

cost?” 

“ The infidel would not part with them under five hundred dir- 
hems,” rc]>lied Ali. 

“ Ibrahim, sec that this worthy merchant receive a thousand.” 

“ As many thanks, my Lord Honain.” 

The Caliph’s iihysician bowed gracefully. 

“ Advaiiccji, pages,” continued Honain ; “ why this stoppage ?' 
Tbrahim, see that our way be cleared. What is all this?” 
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A crowd jof men adraneed, pnllixuB: along a youth, who, almoat 

uhausted, still siitglyatraggled with his ungieBerous adversaries. 

^ The Cadi, the Cadi,* cried the loeemost of them, who was ih- 
iaOah, ^ drag him to the Cadi.* 

^ Noble lord,* cried the youth, extricating himself by a sudden 
Jtrugglc from the grasp of his captors, and seizing the robe of 
Sonain, ^ I am iunoeent and injured. I pray thy help.* 

^<The Cadi, the Cadi," exclaimed Abdallah; ‘^thc knave has 
stolen my ring-— the ring given me by my faitliful Fatima on our 
marriage-day, and which 1 would not part with for my master’s 
stores." 

The youth clung to the robe of Honain, and, mute from 
exhaustion, fixed upon him his beautiful and imploiing eye. 

‘ Silence,” proclaimed Honain, ** I will judge this cause.” 

The Lord Honain, the Lord Honain, listen to the Lord Honain ! ” 
Speak, thou brawler; of what hast thou to complain?” said 
Honain to Abdallah. 

“May it please your highness,” said Abdallah, in a whining 
voice, “ I am the slave of your faithful servant, Ali : often have I 
had the honour of waiting on your higlmess. This young knave 
here, a beggar, has rebbed me, while slumbering in a cofieo-liouse, 
of a ring ; I have mj witnesses to prove my slumbering. Tis a 
fine emerald, may it please your higlmess, and doubly valuable to 
me os a love-token fhim my Fatima. No consideration in the 
world could induce me to part with it ; and so, being asleep — here 
are three honest men who will prove the sleep — comes this little 
vagabond, may it ifiease your highness, who, while he pretends to 
offer me my coffee, takes him my finger, and slips off this precious 
ring, which he now wears upon his beggarly paw, and w^ill not 
restore to me without the bastinado.” 

“ Abdallah is a faithful slave, may it please your highness, and a 
Hodgeo,” said Ali, his master. 4 

“And what sayest thou, hoy?” inquired Honain. 

“ That this is a false knave, who lies os slaves ever will.” 

“ Pithy, and perhaps true,” said Honain. 

“You call me a slave, you young scoundrel ?” exclaimed Ab- 
dallah ; “ shall I tell you what you are ? Why, your Iiighiiess, do 
not listen to him a moment. It is a shame to bring such a crea- 
ture into your presence ; for by the holy stone, and 1 am a Iladgce, 
I doubt little he is a Jew.” 

Honain grew somewhat pale, and hit his lip. He was perhaps 
aniif^oyed that he had interfered so publicly in behalf of so uiipo- 
^uiar a character os a Hebrew, but he was uiiw'flling to desert one 
whom a moment before he had resolved to befriend, and he inquired 
of the youth where he had obtained the ring. 
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** The ring: was given to me by my dearest friend when I first set 
out upon an arduous pilgrimage not yet completed. There is but 
one person in the world, except the donor, to whom I would part 
with it, and with that person I am unacquainted. All this may 
seem improbable, but all this is true. I have truth alone to sup- 
port me. I am destitute imd friendless ; but 1 am not a beggar, 
nor will any suffering induce me to become one. Feeling, from 
rariouB circumstances, utterly exhausted, 1 entered a cofifee-bouse 
and lay down, it may have bera to die. I eonid not deei), dtthough 
my eyes were ^nrt, and uotMing would have Tomsed me firom a 
tremulous trance, which I thought was dying, hut tliis plunderer 
here, who woidd not wait until death had .permhited liim quietly to 
possess himself of a jewel 1 value more than life. 

** Show me the jewel." 

The youth held up Ms hand to Honain, who Mt his pulse, and 
then took off the ring. 

“ Oh, my Fatima ! ” exclaimed Abdallali. 

“ Silence, sir ! ” said Honaaii, “ Page, call a jew(dler." 

Honain examined the ring very attentively. Whether he were 
near-sighted, or whether the deceptive light of the covered baxaar 
prevented him from examining it with case, he certainly raised his 
hand to his brow, and for some moments his countenance was 
invisible. 

The jeweller arrived, and, pressing his hand to his heart, bowed 
before Honain. 

** Value this ring,” said Honan, in a low voice. 

The jeweller took the ring, viewed it in ^ directions with a 
scrutinising glance, held it to the light, pressed it to his tongue, 
turned it over and over, and finally dedared tliat he could not sdl 
such a ring under a thousand dirhems, 

"Whatever he the justice of the case,” said Honain to Ab- 
dallah, " art thou ready to part with this ring for a thousand 
dirhems ?” 

"Most certainly," said Abdallah. 

“ And thou, lad, if the decision be in thy favour, wilt thou take 
f«>r the ring double the worth at which the jeweller prizes it ?” 

" My lord, I have spoken the truth. I caimot part with that 
ring for the palace of the Caliph.” 

"The truth for once is triumphant,” said Honain. “Boy, the 
ring is tliine; and for thee, them knave,” turning to Abdallah, 

liar, thief, and slanderer ! — ^for thee the bastinado,^' which thou 
destinedst for this innocent youth. Ibrahim, see that he receives 
five hundred. Young pilgrim, thou art no longer destitute or „ 
friendless. Follow me to my palace.” 
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CHAPTER HL 

The arched chamber was of great size and beautiful proportion. 
The ceiling, encrusted with green fretwork, and studded with silver 
stars, rested upon clustered columns of white and green marble. 
In the centre of a variegated pavement of the same material, a 
fountain rose and fell into a green poq)hyry basin, and by the side 
of the fountain, upon a couch of silver, reposed Honain. 

He raised his eyes from the illuminated volume on which he had 
been long intent ; he clapped his hands, and a Nubian slave ad- 
vanced, and, folding his arms upon his breast, bowed in silence 
before his lord. 

“ How fares the Hebrew boy, Analschar ?*' 

“ Master, the fever has not returned. We gave him the potion ; 
he slumbered for many hours, and has now awakened, weak but 
well.” 

“ Let him rise and attend me.” 

Tlic Nubian disappeared. 

** There is nothing stranger than sympathy,” soliloquised the 
physician of the Caliph, with a meditative air ; “ all resolves itself 
into this pT*inciplc, and I confess this learned doctor treats it deeply 
and well. An erudite spirit truly, and an eloquent pen ; yet he 
refines too much. ’Tis too seholastic. Observation will teach us 
more than dogma. Meditating upon my passionate youth, I ga- 
thered wisdom. 1 have seen so much that I have ceased to wonder. 
However we doubt, there is a mystery beyond our penetration. 
And yet ’tis near our grasp. 1 sometimes deem a step, a single 
step, would launch us into light. Here comes my patient. The 
rose has left his cheek, and his deep brow is wan and melancholy. 
Yet 'tis a glorious visage — Meditation^s throne; and Passion 
lingers in that languid eye. I know not why, a strong* attraction 
draws me to this lone child. 

“ Gentle stranger, how fares it with thee r” 

“ Very well, my lord. I come to thank thee for all thy goodness. 
My only thanks are words, and those too weak ; and yet the orphan’s 
blessing is a treasure.” 

^ ** You are an orphan, then ?” 

“ I have no parent but my fatherE* God.” . 

“And that God is 

“The God of Israel.” 
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So I deemed. He is a Deity we all must honour ; if he be the 
great Creator whom we all allow." 

“ He is what he is, and we are what we are — a fallen people, but 
faithful still.” 

« Fidelity is strength.” 

“ Thy words are truth, and strength must triumph.” 

« A proi)hecy ! ” 

“ Many a prophet is little honoured, till the future proves his 
iiispiriition.” 

“ You are young and sanguine.” 

So was my ancestor within the vale of Elah. But I speak unto 
a Moslem, and this is foolishness.” 

“ 1 have read something, and can take your drift. As for my 
faith, 1 believe in truth, and wish all men to do the same. By the 
by, niiglit 1 inquire the name of him who is the inmate of my 
house ? ” 

They call me David,” 

*• David, you have a ring, an emerald cut with curious characters, 
— Hebrew, I believe.” 

“ ”ris here.” 

“ A fine stone, and this inscription means ” 

“ A simple legend — ‘ Parted, hut one,’ — the kind memorial of a 
brothers love.” 

Your brother?” 

** I never had a brother.” 

“ I have a silly fancy for this ring : you hesitate. Search my 
palace, and choose the treasure you deem its match.” 

^hjblc sir, the gem is little worth ; but were it such might deck 
a Culiph^s brow, 'twere a poor recompense for all thy goodness. 
This ring is a trust rather than a po.ssession, and strange to say, 
although 1 counot oiler it to thee who mayst command, as thou hast 
saved the life of its unhai)py wearer, some stranger may cross my 
path to-morrow, and almost claim it as his own. 

‘‘And that stranger is ” 

“ The brother of the donor.” 

" The brother of Jabaster ?” 

“Jabasterl” 

“ Even so. I am that parted brother.” 

‘‘ Great is the God of Israel ! Take the ring. But what is this ? 
the brother of Jabaster a turbaned chieftain! — a Moslem! Say, 
oh ! but say that thou hast not assumed their base belief, — say, oh ! 
but say, that thou hast not become a traitor to our covenant, and I 
will bless the fortunes of this hour.” 

“ I am false to no God. Calm tl^elf, sweet youth. These are ^ 
higlier questions than thy faint strength can master now. Another 
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time we’ll talk of this, mj boy ; at present of my brother and thy- 
self. He lives and prospers ?” 

“ He lives in faith ; the pious ever prosper.” 

“ A glorious dreamer ! Though our moods are different, I ever 
loved him. And thyself? Thou art not what thou seemest. Tell 
me all. Jabaster’s friend can be no common mind. Thy form has 
heralded thy fame. Trust me.” 

“ I am Alroy.” 

“ What ! the Prince of our Captivity?” 

“ Even so.” 

“The slayer of Alschiroch?” 

«Ay!” 

“ My sympathy was prophetic. I loved thee from the first. And 
wli^ dost thou here ? A price is set upon thy head : thou knowest 
it?” 

“ For the first time ; but I am neither astonished nor alarmed. I 
am upon the Lord’s business.” 

“ What wouldst thou ?” 

“ Free his people.” 

“ Tlic pupil of Jahastcr : I see it all. Another victim to his 
reveries. I'll save this boy. David, for thy name must not be 
sounded within this city, the sun is dying. Let us to the terrace, 
and seel: the solace of the twili^chi breeze.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

« WiTAT is the hour, David ?” 

“ Near to midnight. I marvel if thy brother may read in the 
stars our happy meeting.” 

“ Men read that which they wish. He is a learned Cabalist.” 

“ But what we wish comes from above.” 

“ So they say. We make our fortunes,. and we call them Fate.” 
“ Yet the Voice sounded — the Daughter of the Voice that sum- 
moned Samuel.” 

“You have told me strange things; I liave heard stranger 
solved.” 

“ My faith is a rock.” 

“ On whioh you may split.” 

“wArt thou a Sadducee?” 

“ 1 am a man who knows 
“ You are learned, but different from Jabaster.” 
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« We are the same, though different. Day and Night are both 
portions of Time.” 

“ And thy portion is 

"Truth.” 

" That is, light.” 

"Yes; so dazzling tliat it sometimes seems dark.” 

“ Like thy meaning.” 

" You arc young.” 

" la youth a defect ? ” 

" No, the reverse. But we cannot eat the fruit while the tree is 
in blossom.” 

“Wliat fruit?” 

“ Knowledge.” 

" I have studied.” 

"What?” 

“ All sacred things.” 

" How know you that they are sacred?” 

“ They come from God.” 

“ So does everything. Is everything sacred ?” 

" They are the deep expression of Ids will.” 

"According to Jabaater. Ask the man who prays in yonder 
mos<iu€, and ho will tell you that Jabaster 's wrong/ 

“ After all, thou art a Moslem ?” 

" No,” 

« What then ?” 

" 1 have told you — a man.” 

" But what dost thou worship ?” 

“ What is worship ?” 

" Adoration due from the creature to the Creator.” 

" Which is he ?” 

“ Our God.” 

" nie God of Israel?” 

" Kven so.” 

“ A frail niiuority, then, burn incense to him.” 

" We arc the chosen people,” 

" Chosen for scoffs, and scorns, and contumelies. Commend me 
to such choice.” 

“ We forgot liim, before he chastened us.” 

" Why did we ?” 

" Thou knowest the records of our holy race.” 

“ Yes, I know them ; like all records, annals of blood.”" 

“ Annals of victory, that will dawn again.” 

"If redemption be but another name for carnage, I envy no 
Messiah.” 

“ Art thou .Tabaster's brother ?" 
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So our mother was wont to say: a meek and blessed woman.” 

*‘Lord Honaiii, thou art rich, and wise, and powerful. Thy 
fellow-men speak of thee only with praise or fear, and both are 
cheering. Thou hast quitted our antique ark; why — no matter. 
Well not discuss it. 'Tis something, if a stranger, at least thou 
lart not a renegade. The world goes well with thee, my Lord 
Honain. But if, instead of bows and blessings, thou, like thy 
brethren, wert greeted only with the cuff and curse ; if thou didst 
rise each morning only to feel existence to be dishonour, and to 
find thyself mai'ked out among sm-rounding men as something foul 
and fatal; if it were thy lot, like theirs, at best to drag on a mean 
and dull career, hojieless and aimless, or with no other hope or aim 
but that which is degrading, and all this too with a keen sense of 
tliMitrinsic worth, and a deep conviction of superior race ; why 
thflf perchance, llouain might even discover ’twere worth a 
struggle to be free and honoured.” 

“ I pray your pardon, sir ; I thought you were Jabaster’s pupil, 
a dreaming student. I sec you have a deep ambition.” 

“I am a prince; and I fain would bo a prince without my 
fetters.” 

** Listen to me, Alroy,” said Honain in a low voice, and he 
placed his arm around him, " 1 am your friend. Our acquaintance 
is very brief : no matter, I love you, I rescued you in injury, I 
tended you in sickness, even now your life is in my power, I would 
protect it with my own. You cannot doubt me. Our affections 
are not under our own control ; and mine are yours. The sym- 
piithy between us is entire. You see me, you see what lam: a 
Hebrew, thougli unknown, one of that dcs])iscd, rejected, perse- 
cuted people, of whom you are the cliief. I too would be free and 
honoured. Freedom and honour arc mine, hut I was my own 
Messiah. I quitted in good time our desperate cause, but I gave 
it a trial. Ask Jabaster how I fought. Youth could be my only 
excuse for such indiscretion. I left this country, I studied, and 
resided among the Greeks. 1 returned from Constantinople, with 
all their learning, some of their craft. No one knew me. I 
assumed their turban, and I am — ^the Lord Honain. Take my 
experience, child, and save yourself much sorrow. Turn your late 
adventure to good account. No one can recognise you here. I 
will introduce you amongst tlie highest as my child by some fair 
Greek. The world is before you. You may fight, you may love, 
you may revel. War, and women, aud luxury, are all at your com- 
mand. With your person and talents you may be Grand Vizir. 
Clear your head nonsense. In the present disordered state of 
the empire, you i^y even ca|p yourself out a kingdom, infinitely 
more delightful lh4n ^e barmi land of milk and honey. I have 
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seen it, child; a rocky wilderness, where I would not let my 
courser graze.” 

He bent down, and fixed his eyes upon his compemion with a 
scrutinizing glance. The moonlight fell upon the resolved visage 
of the Prince of the Captivity. 

“ Ilonain,” he replied, pressing his hand, “ I thank thee. Thou 
knowest not me, but still I thank thee." 

" You are resolved, then, on destruction.” 

“ On glory, eternal glory.” 

*‘Is it possible to succeed?” 

Is it possible to fail ?” 

You are mad.” 

“ I am a believer.” 

“ Enough. You have yet one chance. My brother has sailed 
your eiittr]n*ise with a condition, and an impassible one. Gain the 
sceptre of Solomon, and I will agree to be your subject. You will 
waste a year in this frolic. You are young, and can afford it. I 
trust you will experience nothing worse than a loss of time, which 
is, however, very valuable. My duty will be, after all your suffer- 
ings, to send you forth on your adventures in good condition, and 
to provide you means for a less toilsome pilgrimage than has 
hitherto been your lot. Trust me you will return to Bagdad to 
accept my offers. At present, the dews are descending,, and we 
will return to our divan, and take some cofiee.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Some few days after this conversation on the terrace, as Alroy 
was reclining in a bower, in the beautiful garden of his host, medi- 
tating on the future, some one touched him on the back. He 
looked up. It was Honaiii. 

Follow me,” said the brother of Jabaster. 

The Prince rose, and followed him in silence. They entered the 
house, and, passing Ikrough the saloon already described, they pro- 
ceeded down a long gallery, which terminated in an arched flight 
of broad steps, leading to the river. A boat was fastened to the 
end of the stairs, floating on the blue line of the Tigris, bright in 
the sun. 

Honain now gave to Alroy a velvet bag, which he requested him 
to carry, and then they descended the steps and entered the covered 
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1)oat; and, mthout any diredions ta the rower, they were seen 
skimming over the water. By the sound of passing vessels, and 
the occasioiial shouts of the heatmen, Alroy, although he could 
observe nothing, was conscious that for some time their course lay 
through a principal thoroughfare of the chy; hut by degrees the 
sounds became less frequent, and in time entirely died away, and 
all that caught his ear was the regular and monotonous stroke of 
their own oar. 

At length, after the lapse of nearly an hour from their entrance, 
the boat stopped, and was moored against a quay. The curtains 
were withdrawn, and Ilonaiii and liis companion disembarked. 

A low but very extensive building, painted in white and gold 
arabesque, and irregular but picturesque in form, with many small 
domes, and tall thin towers, rose amid groves of cypress on the 
bank of the broad and silent river. The rapid stream had carried 
them far from the city, whicli was visible but distant. Around was 
no habitation, no human being. Tlie opposite bank was occupied 
by enclosed gardens. Not even a boat passed. 

Honain, beckoning to Alroy to acconqjany liim, but still silent, 
advanced to a small portal, and knocked. It was instantly opened 
by a single Nubian, who bowed reverently as the visitors passed 
him. They proceeded along a low and gloomy passage, covered 
with uMhes of fretwork, until they arrived at a door of tortoise- 
shell and mother of pearl.** Here Honain, who was in advance, 
turned round to Alroy, and said, “ Whatever happen, and whoever 
may address you, as you value your life and mine, do not s])eak." 

The door opened, and they found themselves in a vast and gor- 
geous hall. Pillars of many-coloured marbles rose fi-om a red and 
blue pavement of the same material, and supported a vaulted, cir- 
cular, and highly-embossed roof of purple, scarlet and gold.** 
Around a fountain, which rose fifty feet in height from an immense 
basin of lapis-lazuli, and reclining on small yellow Barbary mats, 
was a group of Nubian eunuchs, dressed in rich habits of scarlet 
and gold,*^ and armed with ivoiy battle-axes, the white handles 
worked in precious arabesque finely contrasting with the blue and 
brilliant blades. 

The commander of the eunuch-gnord rose on seeing Honain, 
and^ pressing his hand to his head, mouth, and heart, saluted liim. 
The physician of the Caliph, motioning Alrojlto remain, advanced 
some paces in front of 1dm, and entered into a whispering con- 
versation with the eunncli. After a few minutes, this officer re- 
sumed his seat, and Honain, beckoning to Alrc^ to rejoin liim, 
crossed \he hall. 

Passing through an open^rch, they entered a quadrangular 
court of roses,** each bed of flowers surrounded by* a stream of 
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(qnrklii^ as^ floating like an enchanted Met npon a fdhy 
oeeask The sound of the \mter and the sweetness of the flnweis 
blended together, and produced a lulling sensation, whM% nothing 
but his strong and strange emiosily might hare enabled Alroy to 
resist. Proceeding aloqg a cloister of %ht airy workmanship 
which connected the hall with the reminder of the buildings, they 
stood before a lofty and sunq^tuons pcsrtal. 

It was a monolithe gate, thirty feet in height,, formed of one 
Uock of green and red jasper, and cat into the fanciful undulating 
arch of the Saraeens. The consummate artist bad seized the a(t< 
vantage aiforded to him by the ruddy rdns of the precious stone, 
and had formed them in bold relief into two vast and sinuous ser- 
pents, which shot forth their created heads and glittering eyes at 
Honain and his companion. 

The physician of the Caliph, taking his dagger from his girdle, 
struck the head of one of the serpents thrice. The massy portal 
opened with a whirl and a roar, and before tliem stood an Abys- 
sinian giant,*® holding in liis leanli a roaring lion. 

“Ilushi Haroim,*' said Honain to the animal, raising at rfie 
same time lua arm ; and tlie beast crouched in silence. Worthy 
Morgargoii, I bring you a remembrance.’* The Abyssinian showed 
Ills tusks, larger and whiter tliaii the lion’s, as he grinningly re-* 
ceived the tribute of the courtly Honain; and he uttered a few 
uncouth sounds, but he could not speak, for he was a mute. 

The jasper portal introduced the companions to a long and lofty 
and arched chamber, lighted by high windows of stained glass, 
hung with tapestry of silk and silver, covered with prodigious 
cai*pcts, and surrounded by immense eouriies. And thus through 
similar chambers they proceeded, in some of which were signs of 
recent liabitation, until they arrived at another quadrmigle nearly 
filled by a most singular fountain which rose from a basin of gold 
encrusted with pearls, and which was surrounded by figures of 
every rare tjuadruped =3^ in the most costly materials. Hero a 
golden tiger, with ^ming eyes of ruby and flowing strijKJs of opal, 
stole, after some bloody banquet, to the refreshing brink; a 
caraeleopard raised its slender neck of silver from the centre of a 
group of every inhabitant of the forest, and brilliant bands of 
moni^ySjgKtteringjjdth precious stones, rested, in eveiy variety of 
fantastic posture;, oJtke margin of the basin. 

The fountam itsMf was a tree of gold and silver^ spreading into 
intuimerable branches, cohered with eveiy variety of cimous birds, 
their plumage appropriately imitated by the corresponding tints of 
precious stones, and which warbled in beautHnl melod/ a& th^ 
poured forth from their hills the musical and refreshing dement. 

It was with difficulty that Alroy could refrain from an admiring 
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exclamation, but Honain, ever quick, turned to him, with his fin- 
ger pressed on his mouth, and quitting the quadrangle, they entered 
the gardens. 

Lofty terraces, dark masses of cypress, winding walks of acacia, 
in the distance an interminable paradise, and here and there a 
glittering pavilion and bright kiosk ! Its appearance on the river 
had not prepared Alroy for the extent of the palace itself. It 
seemed infinite, and it was evident that he had only viewed a very 
small xmrtion of it. While they were moving on, there suddenly 
arose a sound of trumpets. The sound grew nearer and nearer, 
louder and louder: soon was heard the tramp of an approaching 
troop. Honain drew Alroy aside. A procession appeared ad- 
vancing from a dark grove of cypress. Four hundred men led as 
many white bloodhounds with collars of gold and rubies.*® Then 
Came one hundred men, each with a hooded hawk ; then six horse- 
men in rich dresses ; after them a single horseman, mounted on a 
steed, marked on its forehead with a star.®® The rider was middle- 
aged, handsome, and dignified. He was plainly dressed, but the 
staff of his hunting-spear was entirely of diamonds and the blade 
of gold. He was followed by a company of Nubian eunuchs, with 
their scarlet dresses and ivory battle-axes, and the procession 
closed. 

The Caliph,” whispered Honain, when they had passed, placing 
at the same time his finger on his lip, to prevent any inquiry. 
Tliis was the first intimation that had reached Alroy of what he 
had already suspected, that he was a visitor to the j^alacc of the 
Commander of the Faithful. 

The companions turned down a wild and winding walk, which, 
after some time, brought them to a small and gently sloping lawn, 
surrounded by cedar-trees of great size. Upon the lawn was a 
kiosk, a long and many-windowed building, covered with blinds, 
and further screened by an overhanging roof. The kiosk was 
built of white and green marble, the ascent to it was by a flight 
of steps the length of the building, alternately of white and green 
marble, and nearly covered with rose-trees. Honain went up 
these steps alone, and entere^ the kiosk. After a few minutes he 
looked out from the blinds and beckoned to Alroy, David ad- 
vanced, but Honain, fearful of some iudiBcr|tion, met him, and 
said to him in a low whisper between his t^h, * Remember you 
are deaf, a mute, and a eunuch.” Alroy could scarcely refrain 
from smiling, and the Prince of the Captivity and the Physician 
of the Caliph entered the kiosk together. Two women, veiled, 
and two^ eunuchs of the guard, received them in an antecliamber. 
And then they passed into a room which ran nearly the whole 
length of the kiosk, opening on one side to the gardens, and on 
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the other supported by an ivQiy wall, with niches painted in green 
fresco, and in each niche a rose-tree. Each niche, also, was 
covered with an almost invisible golden grate, which confined a 
nightingale, and made him constant to the rose he' loved. At the 
foot of each niche was a fountain, but, instead of water, each 
basin was replenished with the purest quicksilver. The roof of 
the kiosk was of mother-of-pearl, inlaid with tortoise-shell; the 
pavement, a mosaic of rare marbles and precious stones, repre- 
senting the most delicious fruits and the most beautiful flowers. 
Over this pavement, a Georgian page flung at intervals refreshing 
perfumes. At the end of this elegant chamber was a divan of 
light green silk, embroidered with pearls, and covered with cushions 
of white satin and gold. Upon one of these cushions, in the mid- 
dle of the divan, sat a lady, her eyes fixed in abstraction upon a 
volume of Persian poetry lying on her knees, one hand playing 
with a rosary of pearls and emeralds,*® and the other holding a 
long gold chain, which imprisoned a white gazelle. 

The lady looked up as Ilonaiii and liis companion entered. She 
was very young, as youthful as Alroy. Her long light brown hair, 
drawn off a high white forehead covered with blue veins, fell 
braided with pearls over each shoulder. Her eyes were very large 
and deeply blue; her nose small, but high and aquiline. The 
fairness of her face was dazzlijig, and, when she looked up and 
greeted Ilonain, her lustrous checks broke into dimples, the more 
fascinating from their contrast with the general expre.ssion of her 
countenance, which was haughty and derisive. The lady was 
dressed in a robe of crimson silk, girded round her waist by a 
green shawl, from which peeped forth the diamond hilt of a very 
small poniard. 33 Her round white arms looked infinitely smaU, as 
they occasionally flashed forth from their large loose hanging 
sleeves. One was covered with jewels, and the right arm was 
quite bare. 

Honaiii advanced, and, bending, kissed tlie lady’s proffered hand. 
Alroy fell into the background. 

“ They told me that the Rose o^he World drooped this morn- 
ing,” said the Physician, bending Ugain as he smiled, “ and her 
slave hastened at her command to tend her.” 

“ It was a south Tpid. The wind has changed, and the Rose of 
the World is better,” replied the lady, laughing. 

Honain touched her pulse. 

«« Irregular,” said the Pliysician. 

“ Like myself,” said the lady. "Is that a new slave?’' 

" A recent purchase, and a great bargain. He is good-looking, 
has the aib^aiitage of being deaf and dumb, and is hannless in 
every respect.” 
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a pity*** sailed tbe lady; ^it seems that idl .i^ood^bokiag^ 
people ane bom to ^ useless. 1, for instance." 

Yet rumour whispers the revase," remariced tJie FhyBicum. 

^ How so ?” inguired the lady. 

" The young King of Karasme." 

^ Poh ! I hare made up mj mind to detest him. A barbarian ! " 
«Ahero!" 

Did you eycar see Mm?" 

" I haye." 

"Handsome?" 

"An archangel." 

"And sumptuous?" 

" Is he not a conqueror? All the plunder of the world will be 
yours.” 

" I am tired of magnificence. I built this kiosk to forget it." 

" It is not in the least degree splendid/' said Honain, looking 
round with a smile. 

" No " answered the lady, with a self-satisfied air ; " here, at 
least, one can forget one has the misfortune to be a princess." 

" It is certainly a great misfortune," said Hie Physician. 

"And yet it must be the only tolerable lot," replied the lady. 

" Assui'edly," replied Honain. 

" For our unhappy sex at least." 

"Very unhappy.” 

" If I were only a man !" 

" What a hero you would be ! " 

" I should like to lire in endless confusion." 

" I haye not the least doubt of it.” 

" Have you got me the books ?" eagerly inquired the Princess. 

" My slave bears them," replied Honam. 

" Let me see them directly." 

Honain took the hag from Alroy, and unfolded its contents — ^the 
very volumes of Greek romances whicli Ali, the merchant, had 
obtained for him. 

" I am tired of poetry," the Princess, glancing over the 
costly volumes, and tossing tflb away, I long to sec the world." 
" You would soon he tired of that,” replied the Physician. 

" I suppose common people are never tired said the Princess. 

" Except with labour," said the Physician ; " care keeps them 
Alive.” 

" Wliat is care?" asked the Princess, with a smile. 

" It is a god " replied the Physician, " invisible, but omnipotent. 
It steals the bloom from the cheek and lightness from the pulse — 
it takes away the appetite, and turns the hair grey." . 

" It is no true divinity, then,” rei)lied the Princess, " but an idol 
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we make ourselves. 1 am a sincere Moelexs, and will wA worx&ip 
it. Tell me some news, Honain." 

“ The young King of Karasme— ” 

Again ! the barbarian ! Yon are in his pay. lH sosse of Mm. 
To leave one prison, and to be shut up in another— why do you 
remind me of it ? Ko, my dear Hidum, if 1 many at I will 
many to be free.” • 

An impossibSity,” said Honain. 

My mother was free till she was a queen and a slaye. I intend 
to end avS she began. You know what she was.” 

Honain knew well, but he was too politic not to affect igno- 
rance. 

“ The daughter of a bandit,'” continued the Princess, ^ who 
fought by tlie side of her father. That is existence 1 1 must be 
a robber. 'Tis in the blood. I want my fate foretold, Honain. 
You are an astrologer ; do it.” 

" I have already cast your nativity. Tour star is a comet.” 

“ That augurs well ; brilliant coufdsiou and erratic splendour. 
I wish 1 were a star,” added the l^riucess in a deep rich voice, and 
with a pensive air ; “ a star in the clear blue sky, beautiful and 
free. Honain, Honain, the gazelle has broken her chain, and is 
eating my roses.” 

Alroy ruslied forward and seized the graceful truant. Honain 
shot him an anxious look ; the Princess received the chain from the 
hand of Alroy, and cast at him a scrutinizing glance. 

“ What splendid eyes the poor beast has got !” ezdaimed the 
Princess. 

“ The gazelle?” inquired the Physician. 

“ No, your slave,” replied the Princess. 

“ Why, li(j bluslies. Were he not deaf as well as dumb, I could 
almost believe he understood me.” 

“ He is very modest,” replied Honain, rather alarmed ; “and is 
frightened at the liberty he has taken." 

“ I like modesty,” said the Princess ; “ it is interesting. 1 am . 
modest ; you think so ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Honain. 

“ And interesting ?” 

“Veiy.” 

“ I detest an interesting person. After all, there is nothing like 
plain diilness.” 

“ Nolliiiig,” said Honain. 

“ The day flows on so serenely in such society.” 

“It does,” said* Honain. 

“No confusion ; no scenes.” 

“ None.” 
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** I make it a rule only to have ugly slaves.” 

“You are quite right.” 

“ Honain, will you ever contradict me ? You know very well I 
have the handsomest slaves in the world.” 

« Every one knows it.” 

“And do you know, I have taken a very great fancy 'to your 
new purchase, who, according to your account, is eminently quali- 
fied for the post. Why, do you not agree with me ?” 

“ Why, yes ; I doubt not your Highness would find him eminently 
qualified, and certainly few things would give me greater pleasure 
than offering him for your acceptance ; but I got into such dis- 
grace by that late affair of the Circassian, that ” 

“ Oh ! leave it to me,” said the Princess. 

“ Certainly,” said the Physician, turning the conversation ; “ and 
when the young King of Karasme arrives at Bagdad, you can 
offer him to his Majesty as a present.” 

“ Delightful ! and the King is really handsome and young as 
well as brave ; but has he any taste ?” 

“ You have enough for both.” 

“ If he would but make war against the Greeks ! ” 

“ Wliy so violent against the poor Greeks ?” 

“ You know they are Giaours. Besides, they might bent him, 
and then I should have the pleasure of being taken prisoner.” 

“Delightful!” 

“ Charming ! to see Constantinople, and marry the Emperor.” 

“ Many the Emperor ! ” 

“ To be sure. Of course he would fall in love with me.” 

“Of course.” 

And then — and then, I might conquer Paris!” 

“ Paris ! ” 

“ You have been at Paris 
Yes.” 

“ The men are shut up there,” said the Princess with a smile, 

are they not? and the women do what they like?” 

“ You will always do whaLiou like,” said Honain, rising. 

“ You are going ? ” ^ 

“ My visits must not be too long.” 

“Farewell, dear Honain!” said the Princess, with a melancholy 
air. “ You are the only person w'ho has an idea in all Bagdad, 
and you leave me. A miserable lot is mine, to feel everytJiing, 
and be nothing. These books and flowers, these sweet birds, 
and this fair gazelle — ah ! poets may feign as they please, but Iiow 
cheerfully would I resign all these elegant comolations of a 
captive life for one hour of freedom ! I wrote some verses on 
myself yesterday ; take them, and get them blazoned for me by 
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the finest scribe in the city ; letters of silver on a violet ground 
with a fine flowing border I leave the design to you. Adieu ! 
Come hither, mute.” Alroy advanced to her beckon, and knelt. 
“There, take that rosary for thy master’s sake, and those dark 
eyes of thine.” 

The companions withdrew, and reached their boat in silence. 
It was sunset. The musical and sonorous voice of the Muezzin 
resounded from the innumerable minarets of the splendid city. 
Honain threw back the curtains of the barque. Bagdad rose be- 
fore them ill huge masses of sumptuous dwellings, seated amid 
groves and gardens. An infinite population, summoned by the 
invigorating twilight, poured forth in all directions. The glowing 
river was covered with sparkling caiipies, the glittering terraces 
with showy groups. Splendour, and power, and luxury, and 
beauty, were arrayed before them in their most captivating forms, 
and the heart of Alroy responded to their magnificence, 

“ A glorious vision ! ” said the Prince of the Captivity. 

« V cry different from Hamadan,” said the Physician of the 
Caliph. 

“ To-day T have seen wonders,” said Alroy. 

“ The world is opening to you,” said Honain. 

Alroy did not reply ; but, after some minutes, he said, in a hesi- 
tating voice, “ Who was that lady ?” 

“ Tlie Princess Schirene,” replied Honain, “ the favourite 
daughter of the Caliph. Her mother was a Georgian and a 
Giaour.” 


CIIAl’TER VI. 

The moonlight fell upon the figure of Alroy lying on a couch ; 
his face was hidden by his arm. He was motionless, but did 
not sleep. 

ITe rose and paced the cliarahej|^witli agitated steps; some- 
times he stopped, and gazed on the^vement, fixed in abstraction. 
He advanced to the window, and cooled his feverish brow in the 
midnight air. 

An hour passed awfiy, tyid the young Prince of the Captivity 
remained fixed in the same position. Suddenly he turned to a 
tripod of porphyry, and, seizing a rosary of jewels, pressed it to 
his lips. 

“ The Spirit of my dreams, she comes at last ; the form for 
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which 1 hare sighed and wept ; the form which rose upon my 
radiant vision when I shat my eyes against the jarring shadows of 
this gloomy world. 

**Schirene! Scliirene! here in tliis solitude 1 pour to thee the 
passion long stored up — ^thc passion of my life, no common life, 
a life full of deep feeling and creative thought. O beautiful ! O 
more than beautiful ! for thou to me art as a dream unbroken 
—why art thou not mine, why lose a moment in our glorious 
lives, and balk our destiny of half its bliss ? 

"Fool, fool, hast tliou forgotten? The rapture of a prisoner 
in his cell, whose wild fancy for a moment belies his fetters ! The 
daughter of the Caliph and a — Jew ! 

Give me my fathers’ sceptre ! 

" A plague on talismans ! Oh ! I need no inspiration but her 
memory, no magic but her name. By heavens, I will enter this 
glorious city a conqueror, or die. 

“Why, what is Life, for meditation mingles ever with my 
passion — ^why, what is Life ? Throw accidents to the dogs, and 
tear off the painted mask of filsc society ! Here am I a hero ; 
with a mind that can devise all things, and a heart of superhuman 
daring, with youth, with vigour, with a glorious lineage, with a 
form that has made full many a lovely maiden of our tribe droop 
her fair head by Hamadan’s sweet fount, and I am — ^nothing. 

“ Out on Society ! ’twas not made for me. I’ll form my own, 
and be the deity I sometimes feci. 

“ ‘ Wc make our fortunes, and we call them Fate.’ TIiou saidst 
well, Honain. Most subtle Sadducec ! The saintly blood flowed 
in my fathers’ veins, and they did nothing; but I have an arm 
formed to wield a sceptre, and I will win one. 

“I cannot doubt my triumph. Triumph is a part of my exist- 
ence. I am born for glory, as a tree is born to bear its fruit 
or to expand its flowers. The deed is done. ’Tis thought of, and 
’tis done. I will confront the greatest of my diademed ancestors, 
and in his tomb. Mighty Solomon ! he wedded Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter. Hah ! what a future dawns upon my hope. An omen, a 
choice omep ! ^ 

“Heaven and earth are mingling to form my fortunes. My 
mournful youth, which 1 have so often cursed, 1 hail thee — 
thou wert a glorious preparation ; and when, feeling no sympathy 
with the life around me, I deemed ;nyself a fool, 1 find that I 
was a most peculiar being. By heavens, I am joyful ; for the first 
time in my life 1 am joyful. 1 could laugh, and fight, and drink. 
I am new-born ; 1 am another being; 1 am mad ! 

“ O I Time, great Time, the world belies thy fame. It calls 
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thee swift. Methinks thou art wondrous slow. Fly on, great. 
Time, and on thy coming wings bear me my sceptre ! 

“All is to be. It is a lowering thought. My fancy, like a 
bright and wearied bird, will sometimes flag and fall, and then I 
am lost. The young King of Karasme, a youthful Iicro ! Would 
he had been Alschiroch ! My heart is sick even at the very name. 
Alas! my trials have not yet begun. Jabastcr warned me ; good, 
sincere Jabastcr ! Ilis talisman presses on my frantic lieart, and 
seems to warn me. I am in danger. Braggart to stand here, 
filling the Ccarclcss air with idle words, while all is unaceomplislied. 
I grow dull. The young King of Karasme ! Why, what am I 
compared to this same Prince ? Nothing, but in my thoughts. In 
the full bazaar, they would not deem me worthy even to hold his 

stirrup or his sli])pcr Oh! this contest, this constant, bitter, 

never-ending contest between my fortune and rny fancy ! Wliy do 
I exist ? or, if existing, why am I not recognised as I would be ? 

“ Sweet voice, that in Jabaster’s distant cave desceudiulst from 
thy holy home above, and whispered consolation, breathe again ! 
Again breathe thy still summons to my lonely ear, and chase away 
the thoughts that hover round mo — ^thoughts dark and doubtful, 
like fell birds of prey hovering around a hero in expectation of his 
fall, and gloating on their triumph over tho brave. There is 
something fatal In these crowded cities. Faith flourishes in 
solitude.” 

He threw himself upon the couch, and, leaning down his head, 
seemed lost in meditation. He started uj), and, seizing Ins tablets, 
wrote upon them these words ; — 

“ Ilona in, I. have been the whole night like David in the wilder- 
ness of Zyih ; but, by tho aid of the Ijord, I have conquered. 1 
fly from this dangerous city upon his business, which I have too 
much neglected. Attempt not to discover me, and accept iny 
gratitude.” 
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PAllT THE SIXTH. 


CIIAPTEK I. 

A sconcnmo sun, a blue and burninjiC slc}'', on every side lofty 
ranges of black and barren mountains, dark ravines, deep caverns, 
unfathomable gorges! 

A solitary being moved in the distance. Faint and toiling, a 
X)ilgrim slowly clambered up the sleep and stony track. 

The sultry hours moved on ; the pilgrim at length gained the 
summit of the mountain, a small and rugged table-land, strewn 
with huge masses of loose and heated rock. All around was de- 
solation: no spring, no herbage; the bird and the insect were 
alike mute. Still it was the .sunnnit : no loftier peaks J[rowned in 
the distance ; the pilgrim stopped, and breathed with more facility, 
and a faint smile played over his languid and solemn countenance. 

He rested a few minutes ; lie took from his wallet some locusts 
and wild honey, and a small skin of water. His meal wa.s short 
as well as simple. An ardent desire to reach his place of destina- 
tion before nightfall urged him to proceed. He soon passed over 
the table-land, and commenced the descent of the mountain. A 
straggling olive-tree occasionally appeared, and then a group, and 
soon the groups swelled into a grove. His way wound through 
the grateful and unaccustomed shade. He emerged from tlie 
grove, and found that he had proceeded down more than half the 
side of the mountain. It ended precipitously in a very dark and 
narrow ravine, formed on the other side by an opposite mountain, 
the lofty steep of which was crested by a city gently rising on a 
very gradual slope. 

Nothing could be conceived more barren, wild, and terrible. 
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than the surrounding scenery, unillumincd hy a single trace of 
culture. The city stood like the last gladiator in an amphitheatre 
of desolation. 

Tt was surrounded by a lofty turreted wall, of an architecture to 
A\lnch the pilgrim was unaccustomed: gates witli drawbridge and 
]»ortciillis, square towers, and looi)holcs for the archer. Sentinels, 
clothed in steel and shining in the sunset, paced, at regular inter- 
vals, the cautious wall, and on a lofty tower a standard waved, a 
si;owy standard, with a red, red cross ! 

TJie Prince of the Captivity at length beheld the lost capital of 
hid fathers.^® 


CliAPTER II. 

A FEW months bade, and such a H])cctade would hfive called 
forth all the latent passion of Alroy ; but time, and suffering, and 
.sharp ex])cricncc, had already somewhat curbed the fiery spirit of 
the Hebrew Prince. Ho gazed upon Jerusalem, be beheld the 
City of David garrisoned by the imissant warriors of Christendom, 
and threatened by the iimumcrahlc armies of the Crescent. The 
two great divisions of the world seemed contending for a prize, 
which he, a lonely wanderer, had crossed the desert to rescue. If 
his faith restrained him from doubting the possibility of his eutcr- 
])rise, lie was at least deeply conscious that the world was a very 
diflerciit existence to wliat he had fancied amid the gardens of 
llamadan and the rocks of Caucasus, and that if his purpose 
could he accomplished, it could only he effected by one means. 
Calm, jicrliaps somewhat depressed, hut full of pious humiliation, 
and not deserted by holy hope, he descended into the Vjilley of 
Jehoshaphat, and so, slaking liis thirst at yiloali, and mounting 
the opposite height, David Alroy entered Jerusalem by the gate of 
Sion.*® 

He had been instructed that the quarter allotted to his people 
W'as near this ciitnince. He inquired the direction of the sentinel, 
who did not condescend to answer him. An old man, in very 
sliabby robes, who was passing, beckoned to him. 

“ What want you, friend?” inquired Alroy. 

“ You were asking for the quarter of our people. You must be 
a stranger indeed, in Jerusalem, to suppose that a Frank would 
speak to a Jew. You were lucky to get neither kicked nor 
cursed.” . 

‘‘ Kicked and cursed ! Why these dogs 
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“Hush! hush! for the love of God,” said his new companion, 
very much alarmed. “Have you lent money to their captain 
tliat you speak thus ? In Jerusalem our people speak only in a 
whis])er.” 

“No matter : the cure is not by words. Where is our quarter?” 

‘•'Was the like ever seen! Why he speaks as if he were a 
Frank. I save him from havingf his head broken by a gauntlet, 
uiid ” 

“ My friend, I am tired. Our quarter ?” 

“ WJiom may you want?” 

“ The chief Rabbi.” 

“ You bear letters to him?” 

“ What is that to you ?” 

“Hush! hush! You do not know what Jerusalem is, young 
man. You must not think of going on in this way. Where do 
you come from?” 

“ Bagdad.” • 

“ Bagdad ! Jerusalem is not Bagdad. A Turk is a brute, but a 
Cliristian is a demon.” 

“But our quarter, our quarter?” 

“Husli! you want the chief Rabbi?” 

“Ay! ay!” 

“ Rabbi Zimri?” 

“ It may be so. I neither know nor care.” 

“ Neither knows nor cares! This will never do: you must not 
go on ill this way at Jerusalem. You must not think of it.” 

“ Fellow, 1 see thou art a miserable prattler. Show me our 
quarter, and I will pay thee well — or bo off.” 

“ Be off! Art thou a Hebrew? to say ‘ be ofl” to any one. You 
come from Bagdad! I tell you what — go back to Bagdad. You 
will never do for Jerusalem.” 

“ Your grizzled beard protects you. Old fool, I am a pilgrim 
just arrived, wearied beyond expression, and you keep me here 
listening to your flat talk ! ” 

“Flat talk! Why! what would you?” 

“ Lead me to the Rabbi Zimri — ^if that be his name.” 

“ If that be his name! Why every one knows Rabbi Zimri, the 
chief Rabbi of Jerusalem, the successor of Aaron. We have our 
temple yet, say what they like. A very learned doctor is Rabbi 
Zimri.” 

“ Wrctdied driveller. I am ashamed to lose my patience with 
such a dotard.” 

“ Driveller ! dotard ! Why, who are you ?” 

“ One you cannot comprehend. Without another word lead me 
to your chief.” 
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« Cliief ! you have not far to go. I know no one of the nation 
who holds his head higher than I do here, and they call me 
Zimri.” 

« What, the chief Rabbi — ^that very learned Doctor?” 

“ No less; I thought you had heard of him.” 

Let us forget the past, good Zimri. When great men play 
the incognito, they must sometimes hear rough phrases. It is the 
Oaliph*s lot as well as yours. 1 am glad to make the acquaint- 
ance of so great a Doctor. Though young, and roughly habited, 
I have seen the world a little, and may oiler next Sabbath in the 
synagogue more dirhems than you would perhaps suppose. Good 
and learned Zimri, I would be your guest.” 

“ A very worshipful young man ! And he speaks low and soft 
now! But it was lucky I was at hand. Good — what’s your 
name?” 

“ David.” 

“ A very honest name — ^good David. It was lucky I was at 
hand when you spoke to the sentinel, though. A Jew speak to a 
Frank, and a sentinel too ! Hah! hah! hah! that is goo4 How 
Rahbi Maimon will laugh ! Faith it was very lucky, now, was not 
it?” 

“ Indeed, most fortunate.” 

“Well, that is candid! Here! this way. 'Tis not far. We 
iiumher few, Sir, of our brethren here, but a better time will 
come — a better time will come.” 

“I think so. This is your door?” 

‘‘ An humble one. Jerusalem is not Bagdad, hut you are wel- 
come.” 


CHAPTER in. 

" Kino Pikoandicus^^ entered them,” said Rahbi Maimon, ‘‘but 
no one since.” 

“ And when did he live?” inquired Alroy. 

“ His reign is recorded in the Talmud,” answered Rabbi Zimri, 
“ but in the Talmud there are no dates.” 

“ A long while ago ?” said Alroy. 

“ Since the Captivity,” answered Rabbi Maimon. 

“ I doubt that,” said Rabbi Zimri, “ or why should he be called 
king?” 

“ Was he of the house of David ?” said Alroy. 
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Without doubt,” said Kabbi Maimon ; " he was one of our 
greatest kings, and conquered Julius CiEsar.” 38 

" His kingdom was in tlie northernmost parts of Afi-ica,” said 
Rabbi Zimri, ‘‘iind exists to this day, if wc could but find it.” 

“ Ay, truly,” added Rabbi Maimon, “ the sceptre has never de- 
parted out of Judah ; and he rode always upon a white (dopliant.” 

“ Covered with cloth of gold,” added Rabbi Zimri. 

And he visited the Tombs of the Kings? ”3® inquired Alroy. 

“ Without doubt,” said Rabbi Maimon. “ The whole account 
is in the Talmud.” 

‘‘And no one can now find them?” 

“No one,” replied Rabbi Zimri; “but according to that learned 
Doctor, Moses llallevy, they are in a valley in the Mountains of 
Lebanon, which was scaled up by the Archangel Michael.” 

“The illustrious Doctor Abarbanel, of Babylon,” said Rabbi 
Maimon, “gives one hundred and twenty reasons in his cominenti'.ry 
on the Gemara to prove that they sunk under the earth at the taking 
of the Temple.” 

“ No qi^e reasons like Abarbanel of Babylon,” said Rabbi Zimri. 

« The groat Rabbi Akiba, of Puiidc'bita, has answered tliem 
all,” said Rabbi Maimon, “and holds that they were taken up to 
heaven.” 

“ And wliich is right?” inquired Zimri. 

“ Neither,” said Rabbi Maimon. 

“ One liuiidred and twenty reasons are strong proof,” said R,abbi 
Zimri. 

“ The most learned and illustrious Doctor Aaron ]Mendola, of 
Granada,” said Rabbi Maimon, “has shown that wc inii^t look for 
the Tombs of the Kings in the south of Spain.” 

“All that Mcndola writes is w'orth attention,” said Rabbi 
Zimri. 

“ Rabbi Hillel,^® of Samaria, is worth two Mendohis any day,” 
said Rahbi Maimon. 

“ ’Tis a most learned Doctor,” said Rabbi Zimri ; and what 
thinks he?” 

“ Hillel proves that there are two Tombs of the Kings,” said 
Rabbi Maimon, “ and that neither of them are the right ones.” 

“What a learned Doctor !” exclaimed Rabbi ZimrL 

“ And very satisfactory,” remarked Alroy. 

“Tliese are high subjects,” continued JVLiimoii, his blear eyes 
twinkling with complacency. “Your guest, Rabbi Zimri, miut 
read the treatise of the learned Bhimci, of Damascus, on ‘ Effecting 
Impossibilities.' ” 

“ That is a w^ork!” exclaimed Zimri. 

I never slept for three nights after reading that work,” said 
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Rabbi Maimon. ” It contains twelve thousand five hundred and 
tliirty-sevcn quotations from the Pentateuch, and not a single ori- 
ginal observation.” 

“ Tlierc were giants in those days,” said Zimri ; “ wc are children 
now.” 

“ Tlic first chapter makes equal sense, read backward or forward,” 
continued Rabbi Maimon. 

‘•Ichabod:” exclaimed Rabbi Zimri. 

“ And the initial letter of every section is a cabalistical type of 
a king of Judah ! ” 

The teni])le will yet be built,” said Rabbi Zimri. 

*‘Ay, fiy ! that is learning!” exclaimed Rabbi Maimon; “but 
what is the great treatise on ‘Etfecling Impossibilities* to that 
profound, admirable, and 

“Holy Rabbi!” said a j^mthful reader of the synagogue, who 
now entered, “■the li(»ur is at hand.” 

You don’t say so ! Learned Maimon. I must to the synag(»giie. 
1 could sit here all duv listeiiiiig to you. Come, David, the people 
await us.” 

Zimri and Alroy quitted the house, and proceeded along the 
narrow hilly sti(‘ets to tlu‘ ehief temple of the Hebrews. 

“ It grieves the venerahle ^.laimon much that he cannot join us,” 
said Rabbi Zimri. “ You have doubtless heard of him at Bagdad; 
a most learued doctor.” * 

Alroy bowed in silence. 

“He bears bis years well. Y'oii would hardly believe that he 
was my masten*.’' 

“1 |)erceiv(‘ that you inherit much of his erudition.'* 

“ You an* kind. If lie have breathed one year, Rabbi Maimon 
will be a hiiudred and ten next Passover.*' 

“ 1 d(*ubt it not.” 

“ When he is gathered to his fathers, a great light will be extin- 
guished in Israel. You wanted to know sonietliing about the 
Tombs of the Kings ; 1 told you he was your man. How full he 
Avas ! His niiud, sir, is an egg.” 

“ A somewhat ancient one. 1 fear his guidance will hardly bring 
me the enviable fortune of King Pirgandicus.” 

“ Between ourselves, good David, talking of King Pirgandicus, 
1 cannot help fancying that the learned Maimon made a slight 
mistake. I hold Pirgandicus was only a prince. It was after the 
Captivity, and I knoAv no authority for any of our rulers since the 
destruction assuming a higher title. Clearly a prince, ch ? But, 
though I would AVhispcr it to no one but you, 1 think our worthy 
friend grows a little old. We should remember his years, sir. A 
liuiidred and ten next I’assovcr. *Tis a great burden.” 
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“Ay! with his learning added, a very fearful burden indeed!*^ 

“ You liave been a week in Jerusalem, and have not yet visited 
our synagogue. It is not of cedar and ivory, but it is still a temple. 
This way. Is it only a week that you have been here ? Why, you 
look another man ! I shall never forget our first meeting : you 
did not know me. That was good, eh ? And when 1 told you I 
was the chief Kabbi Zimri, how you changed! Yoti have <|uite 
regained your api)ctite. Ah ! ^tis pleasant to mix once more with 
our own people. To the left. So ! we must descend a little. Wo 
hold our mootings in an ancient ceuietory. You have a finer temple, 
1 warrant me, in Bagdad. Jerusalem is not Bagdad. But this 
has its conveniences. 'Tis safe, and we are not very rich, nor wisli 
to seem so." 


ClIAPTEll lY. 

A LONO passage brought them to a number of small, square, low 
chambers leading into each otlicr. They were lighted by brass 
lamps, placed at intervals in vacant niches, that once held corpses, 
and which wore now soiled by the smoky flame. Between two and 
tlireft hundred individuals were assembled in these chambers, at 
first sciircely distinguishable by those who descended from the 
broad daylight : but by degroe.s the eyc.sight became accustomed 
to the dim and vaporous atmosphere, and Alroy recognised in the 
final and more illumined chamber a high cedar cabinet, the tyi)e of 
the ark, and whicli held the sacred vessels and the sanctified copy 
of the law. 

Standing in lines, with their heads mystically covered, the for- 
lorn remnant of Israel, captives in their ancient city, avowed, in 
spite of all their siificrings, their fidelity to their God, and, not- 
withstanding all the bitterness of hope delayed, their fiiitli in the 
fulfilment of his promises. Their simple service was completed, 
their prayers were read, their responses made, their law exhibited, 
and Ibeir charitable offerings announced by their High Priest. 
After the service, the venerable Zimri, opening a volume of the 
Talmud, and fortified hy the opinions of all these illustrious and 
learned doctors, the heroes of his erudite conversations with tha 
aged Maiinon, expounded the law to the congregation of the 
people.”** 

“ It is widtten,” said the Rabbi, “ * Thou shalt have none other 
Ood but me.’ Now know ye what our father Abraham said wh^ 
Nimrod ordered him to worship fire ? ‘ Why not water,* answered 
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Abraham, ‘ which can put out fire ? w'hy not the cloutls, which can 
pour forth water ? why not the winds, which can produce clouds ? 
why not God, which can create winds?" ” 

A murmur of approbation sounded throughout the congrega- 
tion. 

“ Eliozer,” said Zimri, addressing himself to a young llabbi, “ it 
is written,* that he took a rib from Adam when he was asleep. Is 
God then a robber ?” 

The young llabbi looked jnizzled, and east his eyes on the 
ground. The congregation was very i>erple*ved and a little 
alarmed. 

“Is there no answer?” said Zimri, 

“ Jlabbi,” said a stranger, a tall, swarthy African pilgrim, stand- 
ing in a (forner, and enveloped in a red mantle, over which a lamp 
throw a flickering light. “ ilahbi, some I’obbcrs broke into my 
house hist night, and stole an earthen pij»kin, but they left a 
golden vase in its stead.” 

“ It is well said, it is W(‘ll said,” exclaimed the congregation. 
TJie applause was hmd. • 

“ Learned Zimri,” continued the African, “ it is written in the 
Gemara, that there wtus a youth in Jerusalem who fell in love with 
a beautiful damsel, and she scorned him. And the youth w^as so 
stricken with his passion that he could not speak ; hut when he 
h(‘held her, lie looked at her imploringly, and she laughed. And 
one day th(‘ youth, not knowing what to do with himself, went out 
into the desert; and towards night he returned home, but the gjites 
of the city were shut. And he went down iuU> the valley of Jeho- 
sliajdial, and entered the tomb of Absalom and slept and he 
dreamed a dream: and next morning he came into the city smiling. 
And the maiden met him, and she said, ‘Is that thou; art thou a 
laugher?" And he answered, ‘ Behold, yesterday being disconso- 
late, I went out of the city into the desert, and T returned liome, 
and the gates of the city were shut, and I went down into the 
valley of Jehoshapliut, and I entered the tomb of Absalom, and I 
slept, and I dreamed a dream, and ever since then I liavc laughed." 
Aud tlie damsel said, ‘ Tell me thy dream." And he answered and 
said, ‘ I may not tell my dream only to my wife, for it regards her 
honour." And the maiden grew sad and curious, and said, * I am 
thy wife, tell me thy dream." And straightway they went and were 
married, and ever after they both laughed. Now, learned Zimri, 
wdiat means this tale, an idle jest for a master of the law, yet it is 
written by the greatest Doctor of the Captivity?’" 

“ It passeth my Comprehension,” said the cliief Kabbi. 

llabbi EHezer was silent ; the congregation groaned. 

“ Now bear the interpretation,"" said the African. “ The youth 
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is our people, and the damsel is our lost Zion, and the tomb of 
Absalom proves that salvation can only come from the house of 
David. Dost thou hear this, youii" man?'* said the African, comin;:** 
forward and laying his hand on Alroy, “ I speak to thot‘, because I 
have observed a deep attention in thy conduct.** 

The Prince of the Captivity started, and shot a glance, at the 
dark visage b(‘fore him, but the glance read notliing. The u]>pcr 
part of the countenance of the African was half concealed by 
masses of dark matted hair, and the lower by hi.s uncouth robe.s. 
A flashing eye was its only characteristic, which darted forth like 
lightning out of a black cloud. 

“ Is my attention the only reason that induces you to address 
me?** inquired Alroy. 

“Whoever gave all his reasons?’* replied the African, with a 
laughing sneer. 

“I seek not to learn them. Suffice it, stranger, tliat how miicli 
soever you may mean, .as much I can understand."’ 

“*Tis well: learned Ziinri, is this thy pupil? I congratulafe 
thee. 1 will match him against the lio])efiil Eliozer.** So saying, 
the lofty African stalked out of llie chamber. The assembly also 
broke up. Alroy would willingly have immediately followed the 
African, and held some further and more private conversation 
with him ; but some minutes elapsed, owing to the officious fitten- 
tions of Zirari, before he could escape ; and, when ho did, liis 
search after the stranger was vain. lie inquired among tlie con- 
gregation, hut none knew the African, lie was no man’s guest 
and no man’s debtor, and appn,ronlly had iicver before been soon. 


CHAPTER V. 

Tite trumpet was sounding to close the gates, as Alroy pa.sscd 
the Sion entrance. The temptation was irresistible. lie ruslicd 
out, and ran for more than one hundred yards without looking 
back, and when he did, he had the satisfaction of ascertaining that 
he was fairly shut out for the night. The sun had set, still the 
Mount of Olives was flushed with the reflection of his dying beams, 
but JehoshapliJit at its feet was in deep shadow. 

He wandered among the mountains for somb time, beholding 
Jerusalem from a hundred different points of view, and watching 
the single planets and clustering constellations that gradually burst 
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into beauty, or gathered into light. At length, somewhat ex- 
hausted, he descended into the vale. The scanty rill of Siloah^® 
looked like a thread of silver winding in the moonlight. Some 
liouscless wretches were slumbering under the arch of its fountain. 
Several isolated tombs of considerable size*® rose at the base of 
Olivet, and the largest of these Alroy entered. Proceeding through 
a narrow passage, he entered a snuill square chamber. On each 
side was an empty sarcophagus of granite, one with its lid broken. 
Letwc'cn these the l*rince of the Captivity laid his robe, and, 
wearied by his ramble, soon soundly slept. 

After some hours he woke. He fancied that he had been 
wakiMied by the sound of voices. The chamber was not quite 
dark. A straggling moonbeam fought its way through an open 
fret-work paltern in the top of the tomb, and just revealed the 
dim interior. Suddenly a voice spoke — a strange and singular 

V(»i(re, 

“ brother, brother, tin* sounds <if the night begin.” 

Aiiotlicr voice ^uls^vcred, 

“ Brother, brother, 1 hear them, too.” 

‘"The woman in labour!” 

“Tlie thief at bis craft!” 

“ The sentiners challenger* 

“ The murderer’s stop !” 

“ Oh ! the merry sounds of the night !” 

“ iirothcr, brother, let us come forth and wander about the 
world.” 

“ We have seen all things. 111 lie here and listen to the baying 
lif)uiul. 'Tis music for a tomb.” 

•’* Clioiee and rare. You .arc idle. I like to sport in the starry 
air. Our liours are few, they should he fair.” 

“ AVliat shall we see, Heaven or Earth ?” 

“ Hell for me, lis more amusing.” 

“ As ft)r me, I am sick of Hades.” 

‘‘ Let us visit Solomon!” 

In Ills unknown metropolis r” 

“ That will he rare.” 

“ But where, oh! where?” 

“ Even a spirit cannot tell. But they s.ay, but they say — I dare 
not -whisper what they say.” 

“ Wlio told you ?” 

“No one. I overheard an Afrite whispering to a female Ghoul 
he wanted to seduce.” 

“ Hah, hah! Imli, hah! choice pair, choice piiir! We arc more 
ethereal.’* 

“8he was a beauty in her way. II<g eyes were luminous. 
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thouf^h Bomewhat dank, and Iier clicek tinged with caniation 
caught from infant blood.” 

“ Oh! gay, oh! gay; what said they?” 

“ He was a deserter without leave from Solomon’s body-guard. 
The trull wriggled the secret out.” 

“ Tell me, kind brother.” 

“ ril show, not tell.” 

** I pr’ythee tell me.” 

“Well, then, well. In Genthesma’s gloomy cave there is a 

river none has reached, and you must sail, and you must sail 

Brother!” 

«Ay.” 

“Methinks I smell sometliing too earthly.” 

“ Wliat’s that ? ” 

“ The breath of man.” 

“ Scent more fatal than the morning air ! Away, away ! ” 


ClIAPTEU VI. 

In the range of mountains that lead from 01ive<< to the river 
Jordan is the great cavern of Genthesma, a miglity excavation 
formed by the combined and immemorial work of Nature? and 
of Art: for on the higli basaltic columns are cut strange cha- 
racters and unearthly forms, and in many places the natural 
ornaments have been comph^ted by the hands of the sculptor 
into symmetrical entablatures and fanciful capitals — the work, 
they say, of captive Dives and conquered Afrites, for the great 
king. 

It w’as midnight; the cold full moon showered its brilliancy 
upon this naiTow valley, shut in on all sides hy black and barren 
mountains. A single being stood at the entrance of the cave. 

It was Alroy. Desperate and determined, after listening to the 
two spirits in the tomb, lie resolved to penetrate the mysteries of 
Genthesma. lie took from his girdle a flint and steel, with which 
he lighted a torch and then he entered. 

The cavern narrowed as he cautiously advanced, and soon he 
found himself at the head of an evidently artificial gallery. A 
crowd of bats rushed forward and extinguished his torcli.'^* 
He leant down to re-light it, and in so doing observed that he 
trod upon an artificial j^avement. 
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The gallery was of great extent, with a giadual declination. 
Being in a straight line witli the mouth of the cavern, the moon- 
lit scene was long visible, but Alroy, on looking round, now per- 
ceived that the exterior was shut out by the eminence that he had 
left behind liim. The sides of the gallery were covered witli 
strange and sculptured forms. 

The Prince of the Captivity proceeded along thivS gallery for 
nearly two hours. A distant murmur of falling water, which might 
have been distinguislied nearly from the first, increased in sound 
as he advanced, and now, from the loud roar and dash at hand, he 
felt that he was on tlie Iwink of some catanict. It was very dark. 
Ilis lieart tremhled. He felt his footing ere he ventured to 
advance. The si)ray suddenly leaped forward and extinguished 
his lorch. Ilis iiniiiiiieiit danger filled him with terror, and he 
roced<*d some paces, but in vain endeavmired to rc-illumiue his 
torch, which was soaked with the water. 

His couviigc deserted him. Energy and exertion seemed hope- 
less. He was about U» deliver himself up to despair, when an 
expanding lustre attracted Ids attention in tli(‘ opposing gloom. 

A small and l)riglit red elond seemed sailing towards him. It 
op(‘ned, discharged from its bosom a silvery star, and dissolved 
again into darkness. But the star remained, the silvery star, and 
threw a long line of tremulous light upon the vast and raging 
rapid, whit.*h now, fleet and fciaming, rcvciiled itself on all sides to 
the eye of Alroy. 

The beautiful interposition in his favour re-aniinated the adven- 
turous pilgrim. A dark shad<iw in the foreground, breaking the 
line of light shed by the star u]»on the waters, attracted his atten- 
tion. lie advanced, regained his former footing, and more nearly 
exainineclil. It W'a.s a boat, and in the boat, mute aiul immove- 
able, sat one of those vast, singnlar, and hideous forms, which he 
had observed sciilptur(?d on the walls of the gallery. 

David Alroy, eominitting his fortunes to the God of Israel, leapt 
into the boat. 


CHAPTER VII. 

At? 1) at the same moment the Afrito, for it was one of those 
dread beings, raised the oars, and the boat moved. The falling 
waters suddenly parted in the long line of the star’s reflection, and 
the barque glided through their high and severed masses. 
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III tliis wise they proceeded for a few minutes, until they entered 
a beautiful and moonlit lake. In the distance was a mountainous 
country. Alroy examined his companion with a feeling of curio- 
sity not unmixed with terror. It w'as remarkable that Alroy could 
never succeed in any way in attracting his notice. The Afiite 
seemed totally unconscious of the presence of his passenger. At 
length the boat reached the op])osite shore of the lake, and the 
1 Vince of the Cji])tivity disembarked. 

He disembarked at the head of an avenue of colossal lions of 
red granite,** exteiuling far as the eye could reach, and as(!end- 
ing the side of the mountain, which w as cut into a flight of mag- 
niliccnt •Bto])s. The easy ascent w'as in consequence soon accoin- 
])lished, anil Alroy, proceeding along the avenue of lions, soon 
gained the summit of tlie mountain. 

To his inflriite astonishment, he beheld Jerusalem. That 
strongly-marked locality could not be mistaken : at his feet wais 
Jehosliapliat, Kedrou, Siloah ; he stood upon t )livet ; before liim 
was Sion. Ilut in all other resjieets, how ditferent w'as tlie land- 
scape from the one that he liad gazed upon a few days back, 
for the fir^it time ! Tlie surrounding hill sparkled with vineyards, 
and glow'cd with siimuKU* palaces, and vohijitiioiis pavilions, and 
glorious gardens of pleasure. Tlie city, cxtiMiiling all over Mount 
Sioii, was oncomjiassed with a w'all of w'hile marble, with hattle*- 
ments of gold, a gorgeous mass of gates and pillars, and giirdcned 
terraces, lofty piles of rjircst materials, cedar, and ivory, and 
precious stones, and costly columns of the richest workmaiish ip, 
and the most fanciful orders, capitals of the lotus and the palm, 
and flowing friezes of the olive and the vine. 

And in tlie front a miglity Temple rose, with inspiration in its 
very form, a Tenqdc so vast, so sumptuous, that tliere needed 
no priest to tell us that no human hand planned that sublime 
mngnificciico ! 

“God of my fathers ! ” said Alroy, “I am a poor, w'cak thing, 
and my life has been a life of dri*ams and visions, and I liavo 
soinetimcH thought niy brain lacked a huilicient master — where am 
I? Do I sleep or live? Am I a slumbercr or a ghest? This 
trial is too much.” He sank down, and hid his face in his hands; 
his over-exerted mind a])pearcd to desert him ; he ivept 

Many iniinites elapsed before Alroy grew composed. His wild 
bursts of wce)>ing sank into sobs, and the sobs died off into sigbs. 
And at length, calm from exhaustion, he again looked up, and lo ! 
the glorious city was no more ! Before him w'as a mooii-lit plain, 
over which the avenue of lions still advanced^ and appeared to 
terminate only in the mountainous distance. 

This limit tlie Prince of the Captivity at length reached, and 
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Blood before a stupendous portal, cut out of the solid rock, four 
hundred feet in heig’lit, and supported by clusters of colossal 
Caryatides.®- Upon the portal were engraven some Hebrew cha- 
racters, which upon examination proved to be the same as those 
upon the talisman of Jabaatcr. And so, taking from his bost>m 
that all-precious and loug-chcnshed deposit, David. Alroy, in obe- 
dience to his instructions, pressed the signet against the gigantic 
portal. 

Tlie portal opened witli a crash of thunder louder than an 
cartliquake. Dale, panting, and staggering, tlie Prince of tlie 
Captivity entered an illimitable hall, illumined by pendulous and 
slii])endous balls of glowing metal. On each sidi* of the liall, 
shfing on golden thrones, was ranged a line of kings, and, as tlie 
})ilgrim entered, the monarchs rose, and took off tli(‘ir diadems, 
aii<l waved them thrice, and thrice repeated, in sohmin chorus, 
“ All hail, Alrov! Hail to thee, brother King. Thy crown awaits 
thee!’' 

'J’li'‘ Prince of tlio Captivity stood trembling, with his eyes fixed 
iijani the gnmiul, and leaning breathless against a column. And 
when at baigili hi' bad a little recovered himself, and dared again 
to look up, be found that the monarchs wen* re-si'ated; and, from 
iheii’ still and vacant visages, apparently unconscious of liis pre- 
-senee. And this emboldened him, and so, staring alternately at 
eacli side of the hall, hut with a firm, perhaps desjx'ratc step, 
Alroy advaneed. 

And he came to two lliroiics which were set ajiart from the 
others in the middle of the hall. On one was seated a noble 
figure, far above the couinion stature, with arms folded and down- 
cast eyes. His feet re.sted upon a broken sword and a shivered 
see])tre, wliieli told that he was a monarch, in spite of his un- 
crowned head. 

And on the opposite throne a venerable jiersonago, with a 
long flowing heard, and dressed in wliite raiment. His counte- 
nance was beautiful, although ancient. Age had slol(*n on without 
its irnporfeetions, and time had only invested it with a swei^t dig- 
nity and. solemn grace. The countenance of the King was up- 
raised with a seraphic gaze, and, :xs he thus looked up on high, 
with eyes full of love, and thanksgiving, and praise, his consecrated 
fingers soi'med to touch the treinhliiig wires of a golden harp. 

And further on, and far above the rest, upon a throne that 
stretched across the hall, a most iiupcrial presence straightway 
flashed upon the startled vision of Alroy. Fifty steps of ivory, 
and each step giii\rded by golden lions,®® led to a throne of jasper. 
A dazzling light blazed forth from the glittering diadem and 
radiant countenance of him who sat upon the throne — one heau- 
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tiful as a woman, but with the majesty of a god. And in one 
liand he licld a seal, and in the other a sceptre. 

And when Alroy had reached the foot of the throne, he stopped, 
and his heart misgave him. And he prayed for some minutes in 
silent devotion, and, without daring to look up, he mounted the 
first step of the throne, and the second, and the third, and so on, 
with slow and faltering foot, until he reached the forty-ninth step. 

The Priiufc of the Captivity raised his eyes. He stood before 
the monarch face to face. In vain Alroy attempted to attract his 
attention, or to fix his gaze. The large black eyes, full of super- 
natural lustre, appeared capable of piercing all things, and illumi- 
nating all things, but they flashed on without shedding a ray upon 
Alroy. 

Pale as a spectre, the pilgrim, whose pilgrimage seemed now on 
the point of completion, stood cold and trembling before the object 
of all his desires and all his labours. But he thought of his coun- 
try, his people, and his God ; and, while his noiseless lips breathed 
the name of Jehovah, solemnly he put forth his arm, and with a 
gentle firmness grasped the unresisting sceptre of his great an- 
cestor. 

And as he seized it, the whole scene vanished from his sight I 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Hol'Us or years might Iiave passed away, as far as the surTerer 
was concerned, when Alroy again returned to sclf-consciousncss. 
His eyes slowly opened, he cast siround a vacant stare, he was 
lying in tlie Cavern of Genthesma. The moon had set, hut the 
mom had not broken. A single star glittered over the brow of 
the black mountains. He faintly moved his limbs ; he would have 
raised his hand to his bewildered brain, but found that it grasped 
a screptre. Tlie memory of the past returned to him. Ho tried 
to rise, and found that he was reposing in the arms of a humjjji 
bein^. He turned liis head — ^he met the anxious gaze of Jabaster! 



PART THE SEVENTH 


CHAPTER I. 

You ft pace IS Iroulilod, udcIc." 

“ »So is niy iniiid/* 

“ All may <j:o wtdl/* 

“ Mirijim, m* have soon the best. Prepare yourself for sorrow, 
penile ii^’irl. I care not for myself, for 1 am old, and ag^e makes 
heroes of ns all. I have endured, and can endure more. As we 
jijiproach our limit, it would appear that our ininds j,n*ow callous. 
I have seen my w'ealtli, raised witli the labours of a thouiyhtful 
life, vanish in a morn : niy people, a frag^ile remnant, nevertheless 
M. peojde, dispersed, or what is worse. I haves wept for them, 
jiltlioii^h no tear of selfish gp*iof lias tingled this withered check. 
And. were I but alone — ay ! there’s the pang-. The solace of my 
days is now my sorrow.” 

“Weep n«>t for me, dear uncle. Rather let us jiray that our 
God will not forsake us.” 

“ AVe know not wlien w<j are ^voll. Our liours stole tranquilly 
along, ami then we miirniured. Prospering, we murmured, and 
no^we am rightly stricken. The legend of the past is Israel’s 
ba* . The past is a dream ; and in the waking present we should 
discard the enervating shadow. Wliy would we be free? We 
murmured .against cjiptivity, Tliis in captivity: this damp, dim 
cell, where wo arc brought to die. 

“ O ! Youth, rash Youth, Ihy being is destruction. But yes- 
terday a child — it •seems but yesterday I nursed him in these arms, 
a thoughtless child — and now our house has fallen by bis deeds. 
I will not tliiiik of it ; Twill make me mad.” 
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“ Uncle, dearest uncle, we have lived together, and we will die 
together, and both in love : hut, I pray you, — speak no harsh word 
of David.” 

“ Shall I praise him ? ” ' 

“ Say nothing. What he has done, if done in grief, has been 
done all in honour. Would you that he had spared Alschiroch 

“Never! I would have struck him myself. Ilrave boy, ho did 
his duty, and I — I, Miriam, thy uncle, at w’honi they wink behinil 
his back and call him niggard, was I wanting in that hour of 
trial? Was my ti'casure spared to save my people? Did I shrink 
from all the toil and trouble of that time ? A trying time, my 
Miriam, hut conipnrod with this, the building of the Temple 

“ You were then what you have ever been, the best and wTs«*st. 
And since, our fathers’ God did not forsake us, even in that wilder- 
ness of wildest woe, I offer gratitude in present faith, and pay him 
for past mercies by my prayers for more.” 

“ Well, well, life must end. The hour approaches when we must 
meet our rulers and mock trial; precwais justice that begins in 
threats and ends in torture. You are silent, Miriam.” 

“ I am speaking to niy God.” 

“ What is that noise ? A figure moves behind the dusky grate. 
Our gaoler. Mo, no, it is Cal(*h! faithful chilil, 1 fear you liavo 
])erillod niueli.” 

“ T enter witli authority, my lord, and hear gO(al tidings.” 

“lie smiles! Is’t possible? Speak on, sjieak on !” 

“ Alroy has eaj>tnred the harem of our Govc'riim*, as they jour- 
neyed from liagdad to this ^*ity, guarded by his elioicest tr()o]K. 
And h(^ has sent to offer that they shall he exchanged for you ami 
for your household. And llassa?i has an.swered that his woimai 
•sliall owe their freedom to nothing hut his sword. But iu the 
meantime it is agreed between him and the messenger of yonr 
nephew, that both <*ompanies of prisoners shall be treated willi 
:ill becoming courtesy. You, therefore, are remanded to your 
]>alace, and the trumpet is now sounding before the great inoscpie 
to summon all the host against Ali'oy, whom IIas.san has vowed fo 
bring to llamadan dead or alive.” 

“The harem of the Governor, guarded too by his choit^t 
troops! Tis a great deed, lit* did remember us. Faithful boy! 
The harem of the Governor ! — ^his choicest troop.s ! 'Tis a very 
great deed. Methinks the Lord is with him. He has hi.s great 
father’s heart. Only think of David — a child ! I nursed him — 
often. Caleb! Can this he David, our David, a child, a girl? 
Yet be struck Alschiroch! Miriam! where is she? Worthy 
Caleb, look to your mistress ; she has fallen. Quite gone ! Fetch 
water. 'Tis not very pure — ^biit we shall be in our palace soon. 
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Tlie liarom of the Governor! I can’t believe it. Sprinkle, 
sprinkle. David take them prisoners ! Why, when they pass, wc 
are obliged to turn our heads, and dare not look. More water: 
I’ll rub her hand. ’Tis warmer! Her eyes open! Miriam, 
choice news, iny child! The harem of the Governor! — I’ll not 
believe it ! ” 


CHAPTER II. 

“ Oxrn more withiti our walls, Caleb. Life is a miracle. I feel 
young again. This is home; and yet I am a prisoner. You said 
liie Imst were assembling; be can have no chance. Think yon, 
Caleb, lie bus any elianee? 1 bopc he will die. 1 w^mld not have 
him taken. I fear their tortures. We will die too; we will all 
tlie. Ntiw I am out of that dungeon, raetliinks 1 could even fight. 
l.> it true that he has joined with robbers?’’ 

*’ I saw the me.^seuger, and leiunit that hi* first repaired to some 
bandits in the ruins in the desert. lie had beeoiiio acquainted 
wilJi them in liis pilgrimage. They say their leader is one of our 
piMqilo.” 

•• J am glad of that. He can eat with liiin. 1 would not have 
liiin eat unclean things with the Ishmaelites.” 

“ Ijord, sir! our people gather to him from all quarters. ’Tis 
said that Jahaster, llie great C-ahalist, has joined him from the 
iiiomitaiijs with ten thousand men.” 

'I’he great Jabaster! then there is some chance. 1 know 
Jabaster well. He is too wise to join a desperate cause. Art 
sure about Jabaster ? ’'fis a great name, a very potent spirit. 1 
havi* heard such things of that Jabaster, sir, would make you stare 
like Saul before the sjiirit ! Only think of our David, Caleb, 
making all this noise ! 1 am full of hope. I feel not like a pri- 

st>ner. He beat the havem guard, and, now he 1ms got Jabaster, 
V will beat tliem all.” 

“ The messenger told me he captured the imreni, only to free 
his uncle and his sister.” 

“He ever loved me; I have done my duty to him; 1 think I 
have. Jabaster ! why, man, the name is a sjiell ! ’rhere arc men 
at Bagdad who will get up in the night to join Jabaster. I hope 
David will follow his eouiisels in all things. 1 would 1 had seen his 
servant, I coidd have sent him a message.” 

“Lord, sir! the Prince Alroy has no great need of counsellors. 
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1 can lall yoiji. ’Tis said he bears the sceptre of great ,Solomoit» 
irhioh he himself obtained in the unknown tombs qf Palestine." 

The sceptre of Solomon I — could 1 but believe it ! Tis an 
age of wonders! Wliere are we? Call for Miriam, I'll tell her 
this. Only tliink of David-^ mere child-r-our David with the 
sceptre of Solomon I and Jabastcr too ! 1 have great faith. The 
Lord confound his enemies !" 


CIIAPTEil HI. 

G£J7i%e Rachel, I fear I trouble you ; sweet Rcruna, I thank 
you for your Ecal. 1 am better now ; the shock was great. These 
are strauge tidiugs, maidens." 

“ Yes, dear lady ! who would have thought of your brother turn- 
ing out a Captain ?" 

** 1 am sure 1 always thought he was the quietest person in tlie 
world," said Beruna, “though he did kill Alschiroch." 

“One could never get a word out of him," saiil Rachel, 

“lie was always moping alone," said Beruna. 

“And when one spoke to him ho always turned aw^ay," said 
Leah. 

“ Or blushed," added Imra. 

“Well, for my paj’t," said Urn beautiful Bathsheba, “I always 
thought Prince David was a genius. lie had such beautiful 
eyes!" 

“ 1 hope he will conquer llossan," said Rachel. 

“ So do 1," said Beruna. 

“ 1 wonder what he has done with the liarem," said Leah. 

“ I don’t thiuk he will dare to ^cak to Bicm," said Imra. 

“ You are veiy much mistedsen," said Bathsheba. 

“ Hark ! ” said Miriam. 

“ ’Tis Hassau," said Bathsheba ; “ may he never return !" ^ 

The wild drum of the Seyuks sounded, then a flourish of their 
fierce trumpets, and soon the tramp of horse. Behind the blinds 
of their ch^ber, Miriam and her maidens beheld the magnifleent 
troop of turbaued horsemesL, ivho, glittering with splendid armour 
and bright shawls, and proudly bounding on their fiery steeds, now 
went forth to crush and conquer the only ho^e of Israel. Upon 
an Arab, darker than night, rode the superb .Hasson, and, he 
passed tl^ dwelling of his prisoneni, whtsther from the exult* 
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mg anticipation of coming: triumph, or from a soft suspicion that, 
behind that lattice, bright ^esAiid brilliant faces were gazing on 
his state, the haughty but liondaome Seljiik flourished his sidmetar 
over liis head, as be threw his managed steed into attitudes that 
displayed the skill of its rider 
“ He is handsomer than AlscMroch,’* said Rachel. 

What a shawl ! ” said Beruua. 

“ His scimetar was like lightning,” «aid Leah. 

^ And his steed like thunder,” said Imra. 

“The evil eye fall on him!” said Bathslieba. 

“Lord,” exclaimed Miriam^ “remember David and all bis aiHic- 
tions ! ” 


CHAPTER IV. 

The deserted city of the wilderness presented a very different 
appearance from that which met the astonished gazci of Alroy, 
when he iirst beheld its noble turrets, and wondcroil in its silent 
streets of palaces. 

Without the gates was pitclied a numerous camp of those low 
black tents common among the Kourds «nd Turkmans ; the prin- 
cipal street was full of busy groups engaged in all the preparations 
of warfare, and all the bustling expedients of an irregular and 
adventurous life ; steeds were stalled in ruined chambers, and tall 
camels raised tlielr still visages among the clustering eolumtis, or 
crouched in kneeling tnav^uillity amid fallen statues and prostrate 
obelisks. 

Two months had scarcely elapsed since Alw <^nd Ja1>astcr hod 
sought Scherirah in his haunt, and aimounoe£ to him their sacred 
mission. The cidlous heart of him, whose “ mother was a Jewess,” 
hod yielded to Iheir inspired annunciationfi. He embraced their 
cause with all the fervour of conyenuon, and his motley band were 
not long sceptical of a creed which, wliile it assuredly offered danger 
and advexrture, held out the prospects of wealth and even empire. 
Fron^ the city of the wilderness the new Messiali sent forih his 
messengers to tiie neighbouring cHiea, to sumounce his advent to 
his brethren in captivity. The llebrewa, a proud and etiff-necked 
race, ever prone to rebelUon, received the aimouncem^ of their 
favourite Prince with transport. The dasoeadant of David, and 
the slayer .of Alschiroob, had double daims upon their confidence 
and all^iance, and thedower of the Hebrew youth in the neig^ 
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bouring cities of the ‘Caliphate repaired in crowds to pay their 
homage to the recovered sceptre of Solomon. 

The affair was at first treated by the government with contempt, 
and the Sultan of the Seljuks contented himself with setting a price 
upon the head of the murderer of his brother ; but, when several 
cities had been placed under contribution, and more than one 
Moslem caravan stopped, and plundered in the name of the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, orders were despatched from 
Bagdad to the new Governor of Hamadan, Hassan Subah, to sup- 
press the robbers, or the rebels, and to send David Alroy dead or 
alive to the capital. 

The Hebrew malcontents were well apprised by their less adven- 
turous but still sympathizing brethren of everything that took 
place at the head-quarters of the enemy. Spies arrived on the 
same day at the city of the ivilderness, who informed Alroy that 
his imclc was thrown into a dungeon at Hamadan, and that a body 
of chosen troops were about to escort a royal harem from Bagdad 
into Persia. 

Alroy attacked the escort in person, utterly discomfited them, 
and captured their charge. It proved to be the harem of the 
Governor of Hamadan, and if for a moment the too sanguine 
fancy of the captor experienced a passing pang of disappointment, 
the prize at least obtained, as we have seen, the freedom and 
security of his dear though distant friends. This exploit preci))i- 
tated the expedition which- was preparing at Hamadan for liis 
destruction. The enraged Hassan Subah started from his divan, 
seized his scimetar, and without waiting for the auxiliaries he had 
summoned from the neighbouring chieftains, called to horse, and at 
the head of two thousand of the splendid Seljuk cavalry, hurried 
to vindicate his love and satiate his revenge. 

Within the amphitheatre which he first entered as a prisoner, 
Alroy sat in council. On his right was Jabaster, Scherirah on his 
left. A youth, little his senior, but tall as a palm tree, and strong 
as a young lion, was the fourth captain. In the distance, some 
standing, some reclining, were about fifty men completely armed. 

“Are the people numbered, Abner?” inquired Alroy of the 
youth. 

** Even so ; three hundred effective horsemen, and two thousand 
footmen ; but the footmen lack arms." 

** The Lbrd will send them in good time,” said Jabaster ; mean- 
while let them continue to make javelins.”, 

“ Trust in the Lord,” murmured Scherirah, ben^ng liis head, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. 

A loud shout was heard throughout the city. Alroy started 
from his carpet. The messenger h«Mi returned. Pale and hag- 
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gard, covered with sweat aud sand, the faithful envoy was borne 
into the amphitheatre almost upon the shoulders of the people. In 
vain the guard endeavoured to stem the passage of the multitude. 
They clambered up the tiers of arches, they fiUed the void aud 
crumblmg seats of the antique circus, they supported themselves 
upon each other’s shoulders, they clung to the capitals the lofty 
columns. The whole multitude had assembled to hear the intelli^ 
gence ; the scene recalled the ancient purpose of the building, aud 
Alroy and his fellow-warriors seemed like the gladiators of some 
old spectacle. 

“ Speak,” said Alroy, ‘‘speak the worst. No news can be bitter 
to those whom the Lord will avenge.” 

“Ruler of Israel! thus saith Hossan Subali,” answered the 
messenger : “ My harem shall owe their freedom to notliing but 
my sword. 1 treat not with rebels, but 1 war not with age or 
woman ; and between Bosteiiay and hts household on one side, and 
the prisoners of thy master on the other, let there be peace. 
Go, tell Alroy I will seal it in his best blood. And 1(» ! thy uncle 
and thy sister arc again in their palace.” 

Alroy placed his hand for a moment to his eyes, and then 
instantly resuming his self-possession, he inquired as to the move- 
ments of the enemy. 

“ I have crossed the desert on a swift dromedary lent to me by 
Shclomi of the Gate, whose heart is with our cause. I have not 
tarried, neither have I slept. Ere to-morrow’s sunset, the Philis- 
tines will be here, led by llassan Subah himself. The Lord of 
Hosts be with us ! Since we conquered Canaan, Israel hath not 
struggled with such a power ! ” 

A murmur ran through the assembly. Men exchanged ii^ 
quiring glances, and involuntarily pressed each other's arms. 

“The trial has come,” said a middle-aged Hebrew, who had 
fought twenty years ago wiUi Jabaster, 

“ Let me die for the Ark!” said a young enthusiast of the band 
of Abner. 

“ I thought we should get into a scrape,” whispered Kisloch the 
Kourd to Calidas the Indian. “ What could have ever induced us 
to give up robbing in a quiet manner ?” 

“And turn Jews !” said the Guebre, with a sneer. 

“ Look at Scherirah,” said the Negro, grinning. “ If he is not 
kissing the sceptre of Solomon!” 

“ I wish to heaven he had only hung Alroy the first time he met 
him,” said Calidas. 

“Sons of the ‘Covenant!” exclaimed Alroy, “the Lord hath 
delivered them into our hands. To-morrow eve we march to 
Hamadan!” 
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A clieefr followed tiik exclamation. 

“It ie written/’ «aid Jabaater, opening a volame, “‘Lo! I will 
defend this oity, to save it, for mine own sake, and for my servant 
David’s sake.’ 

“ ‘ And it come to pass that night that the angel of the Lord 
west out, and smote in the camp of tlie Assyrians, an liundred 
four scoxe and dve thousand . and when they arose curly in the 
morning, behold! they were all dead corpses.’ 

Now, as 1 was gazing upon the stars this morn, and reading 
that celestial alphabet known to the true Cabalist,®® behold ! the 
star of the house of David and seven other stars moved, and met 
together, and formed into a circle. And the word they formed 
was a mystery to me ; but lo ! 1 have opened the book, and each 
star is ^e initial letter of each line of the Targum that 1 have 
now read to you. Therefore the fate of BeimacWib is the fate 
of Haasan Suboh!” 

“TbUBT in him at all times, TE PEOrLE; POUR OUT YOUE 
HEART BEFORE HIM : GoD IS A REFUGE FOR US. SeLAH ! ” 

At this moment a female form appeared on the very top of the 
ami)hitlieatrc, upon the slight remains of the uppermost tier of 
which a solitary arch alone was left. The chorus instantly died 
away, every tongue was silent, every eye fixed. Hushed, mute, 
and immovable, even Kisloch and his companions were appalled 
as they gazed upon Esther the Prophetess. 

Her eminent position, her imposing action, the flashing of her 
immense eyes, her beautiful but awful countenance, her black hair, 
that hung idmost to her knees, and the white light of the moon, just 
rising over the opposite aide of the amphitheatre, and which threw 
a silvery flash upon her form, and seemed to invest her with some 
miraculous emanation, while all beneath her was in deep gloom, 
these circumstanees combined to render her an object of universal 
interest and attention, while in a powerful but very high voice she 
thus addressed .them : 

“ They come, they come ! But will they go? Lo ! hear ye Ihis, 
O house of Jacob, which arc called by the name of Israel, and are 
come forth out of the waters of Judah I I hear their drum in the 
desert, and the voice of their trumpets is like the wind of eve, but 
a decree hath gone forth, and it says, tint a mortal slioU be 
more precious than fine gold, yea, a man than the rich ore of 
Ophir. 

" They come, they ewne ! But will they go ? ’ I see the flash of 
th^ acimetars, 1 mark the prancing of their cruel steeds; but a 
decree hath gone forth, and it says, a gleaning shall be left among 
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them, as in die shaking of the olive-tree; two or three berrioii on 
die top of die uppermost bough; four or fiv^ ou the stragglhig 
branches. 

"They come, they come! But will tliey go? IjoI a decree 
hath gone forth, and it says, Ilamadan shall be to thee for a spoil, 
and desolation shall fall upon Babylon. And there diall the wild 
beasts of the desert lodge, and howling monsters shall fill tlieir 
houses, and there shall the daughters of the ostrich ‘dwell, and 
there shall the screech-owl pitch her tent, and there shali the 
night-raven lay her eggs, and there shall tlie satyrs hold their 
revels. And wolves shall howl to one another in their palaces, 
and dragons in their voluptuous pavilions. Her time is near at 
hand; her days shall not be prolonged; the reed and the lotus 
shall wither in her rivers;. and the meadows by her canals shall be 
as the sands of the desert. For, is it a light thing that the JLord 
should send his servant to raise up the tribes nf Jacob, and to 
restore the preserved of Israel? Bing, O heavens, and be jt^ful, 
O earth, and break forth into singing, O mountains, for the 
Lord hath comforted his people, and will iiavo mercy upon his 
afflicted ! ” 

Blie ceased ; she descended Uie precipitous side of the amphi- 
theatre with rapid steps, vaulting from tier to tier, and bounding 
with wonderful agility from one mass of ruin to another. At lengUi 
she reached the level ; and then, foaming and panting, she rushed 
to Alroy, threw herself upon the ground, embraced his feet, and 
wiped off the dust from liis sandals with her hair. 

The assembly broke into long and loud acclamations of super- 
natural confidence and sanguine enthusiasm. They beheld their 
Messiah wave his miraculous sceptre. They thought of Hasson 
Bubah and his Beljuk« only as of victims, and of to-morrow only 
as of a day which was to commence a new era of triumph, flcee- 
dom, and empii e I 


€Iiapm;e V. 

Hasban Bcbah, after five days’ forced marches, pitched bis 
sumptuous pavilion in that beautiful Oasis, which bad afforded 
such delightful refreshment to Alr^ when a scditaiy pilgrim. 
Around, for nearly half a mile, were the tents of his warriors, and 
of the numerous *caravan that had accompanied him, laden wiUi 
water and pwisions for bis troops, Here, while he r^osed, he 
also sought informatkHi as to the position of his enemy* 
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A party of observation, which he had immediately dispatched, 
returned almost instantly with a small caravan that had been 
recently plundered by the robbers. The merchant, a venerable 
and pious Moslem, was ushered into the presence of the Governor 
of Hamadan. 

“ From the robbers’ liaiiiit?” inquired Ilassan. 

“ Unfortunately so,” answered the merchant. 

••Is it far?” 

“A day’s journey.” 

** And you quitted it 

" Yesterday mom.” 

"What is their force ?” 

The merchant hesitated. 

" Do they not make prisoners?” inquiicd the Governor, casting^ 
a scrutinising glance at his companion. 

" Holy Prophet! what a miserable wretch am I !” exclaimed the 
venerable merchant, bursting into tears. " A faithful subject of 
the Caliph, 1 am obliged to serve rebels — a devout Moslem, 1 am 
forced to aid Jews ! Order me to be hanged at once, my lord,” 
continued the unfortunate merchant, wringing his hands. " Order 
me to be hanged at once. I have lived lojig enough.” 

"What is all this?” inquired Ilassan; " speak, friend, without 
fear.” 

" I am a fmthful subject of the Caliph,” answered the merchant ; 

1 am a devout Moslem, but I have lost ten thousand dirhems.” 

" I am sorry for you, sir ; I also have lost something, but my 
losses are nothing to you, nor yours to me.” 

“ Accursed be tlie liour when these dogs tempted me ! Tell me, 
is it sin to break faith with a Jew ?” 

" On the contrary, I could find you many reverend Mollalis, who 
w'ill tell you that such a breach is the highest virtue. Como, come, 

I see how it is: you have received your freedom on condition 
of not betraying your merciful plunderers. Promises exacted 
by terror are the bugbears of fools. Speak, man, all you know. 
Where are they ? What is their force ? Arc we supposed to be 
at baud?” * 

"I am a faithful subject of the Caliph, and I am bound to 
serve him,” replied the merchant ; " I am a devout Moslem, and 
’tis my duty to destroy all Giaours, but I am also a man, and 
I must look after my own interest. Noble Governor, the long 
and tlie short is, these scoundrels have robbed me of ten thou- 
sand dirhems, as my slaves will tell you : at least, goods to that 
amount. No one can prove that they be w'ofth less. It is true 
that 1 include in that calculation the fifty per cent. I was to 
make on my shawls at Hamadan, but stiU to me it is as good as 
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fen thousand dirhems. Ask my slaves if such an assortment of 
fihawls was ever yet beheld.” 

« To the point, to the point. The robbers?” 

“ I am at the point. The shawls is the point. For when I 
talked of the shawls and the heaviness of my loss, you must know 
that the captain of the robbers 

«Alroy?” 

“ A vejy fierce young gentleman — do not know how they call 
liiin, — ^said the captain to me, ‘Merchant, you look gloomy.’ 
‘ Gloomy,’ I said, ‘you would look gloomy if you were a prisoner, 
and had lost ten thousand dirhems.’ ’‘What, is this trash worth 
ten thousand dirhems?* said he. ‘ With the fifty per cent. I was 
to make at Ilamadan.’ /Fifty per cent.,* said he; ‘you are an old 
knave.’ ‘ Knave ! I .should like to hear any one call me knave 
at Bagdad.’ ‘Well, knave or not, you may get out of this 
scrape.* ‘ How ? * ‘ Why you are a very respectable-looking man,’ 
said he, ‘ ami are a good Mo.slem into the bargain, I warrant.’ 
‘ Tliat 1 am,* said I, ‘although you be a Jew : but how the faith is 
to serve me here I am sure I don’t know, unless the angel 
Gabriel, as in the fifty-fifth verse of the twenty-seventh chapter of 
the Koran * ” 

“ Tush, tush !” exclaimed llassan ; “ to the point.” 

“ I always am at the point, only you put me out. However, to 
make it as short as possible, the captain knows all about your 
coming, and is frightened out of his wits, although he did talk 
big; 1 could easily see that. And he let me go, you see, with 
some of my slaves, and gave me an order for five thousand 
dirhems on one Bostenay, of Ilamadan, (perhaps you know him ; 
is he a good man ?) on condition that 1 would fall iu with you, 
and, Mohammed foi-give me, tell you a lie ! ” 

“A lie!” 

“ Yes, a lie ; but these Jewish dogs do not understand what a 
truly religious man is, and when I began to tell the lie, I was soon 
put out. Now, noble llassan, if a j)romise to a Jew be not bind- 
ing on a true believer, and you will see me straight with the five 
thousand dirhems, I will betray everything at once.” 

“ Be easy about the five thousand dirhems, good man, and tell 
me all ” 

“ You will see me paid ? ” 

“ My honour upon it.” 

‘‘ ’Tis well ! Know then, the infamous dogs are very weak, and 
terrified at the news of . your progress: one, whom I think they 
call Jabaster, has departed with the great majority of the people 
into the interior of the dcsci-t, about seven hundred strong. I 
heard so ; but mind, 1 do not know it. The young man, whom 
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yam call Mrcj, bemg wounded in a recent conflict, could not 
depart with them, but remains among the ruins with some female 
prisoners, some treasure, and about a hundred companions hidden 
in sepulchres. He gave me my freedom on condition that I 
should fall in with you, and assure you that the dogs, full flve 
thousand strong, had given you the go-by m the night, and marched 
towards Ilamadan. They wanted me to frighten you; it was a 
lie; and I could not tell it. And now yon know the plain truth ; 
and^ if it be a sin to break faith with an infidel, you are respon- 
sible for it, as well as for the five thousand dirhems, which, by 
the bycy ought to have been ten." 

Wliere is your order?” 

here,” said the merchant, drawing it from his vest, “a 
very business-like document, drawn upon one Bostenay, whom they 
described as veiy rich, and who is here enjoined to i)ay me five 
thousand dirhems, if, in conscc^uence of my information, llassan 
Sobah, that is yourself, return fortliwitli to Homadan without 
attaeking them.” 

" Old Bostenay*s head shall answer for this.” 

“ I am glad of it. But were I you, I would make him pay me 
first.” 

“Merchant,” said Hassan, “have you any objection to pay 
another visit to your friend Alroy ?” 

“Allali forbid!” 

“In my company?” 

“ That makes a difference.” 

“ Be our guide. The dirhems shall be doubled.” 

“ That will make up for the fifty per cent. I hardly like it ; hut 
in your company, that makes a difference. Lose no time. If you 
push on, Alroy must be captured. Now or never ! The Jewish 
dogs, to rifle a true believer!” 

“ Oglu,” said Hassan to one of his officers. “ To horse ! You 
need not strike the tents. Can wo reach the city by sunset, mer- 
chant?” 

“ An hour before, if you be off at once.” 

“ Sound the drums. To horse I to horse!” , • 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Seilguks halted before the walls of the deserted cHy. Their 
commander ordered a detachment to enter and reconnoitre. They 
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returned and reported its apparent desolation. Hassan Sabali» 
then directing that a gaatd should surround the walls to prevent 
any of the enemy from escaping, passed wi^ his warriors through 
the vast portal into the silent street. 

The still magnificence of the strange and splendid scene 
influenced the temper even of this ferocious cavalry. They gazed 
around them with awe and admiration. The fierceness of their 
visages waj softened, the ardour of their impulse stilled. A super- 
natural feeling of repose stole over their senses. No one 
brandished his scimetar, the fiery courser seemed as subdued as his 
loi'd, and no sound was heard but the melancholy, mechanical 
tramp of the disciplined march, unrelieved by martial music, 
inviolate by oath or jest, and unbroken even by' the ostentatious 
caracoling of any showy steed. 

It ^vas sunset; the star of eve glittered over the white Ionian 
fane that rose serene and delicate in the flashing and purple sky. 

“ This way, my lord!’' said the merchant guidq, turning round 
f o Hassan Suhah, who, surrounded by his officers, led the van. 
The whole of the great way of the city was filled with the Seljukian 
warriors. Tlieir ebon steeds, their snowy turbans, adorned with 
plumes of the black eagle and the red heron, their dazzling shawls, 
the blaze of their armour in the sunset, and the long unduibting 
perspective of beautiful forms and brilliant colours — ^tliis regiment 
of heroes in a street of palaces — Wc#had seldom afforded a more 
imposing or more picturesque spectacle. 

‘‘This way, my lord!" said the merchant, pointing to the nar- 
row turning that, at the foot of the temple, led througli ruined 
streets to the amphitheatre 

“ Halt ! ” exclaimed a wild shrill voice. Each warrior suddenly 
arrested his horse. 

“ Who spoke ?” exclaimed Hassan fihibah. 

“ I !” answered a voice. A female form stood in the portico of 
llic temple, with uplifted arms. 

“ And who art thou?” inquired Hassan Snbah, not a Httle dis- 
concerted. * 

“ Tliy Gvil genius, Seljuk!*' 

Hassan Subah,pale as his ivory battle-axe, did not answer; every 
man within hearing shuddered ; still the dread woman remained 
immovable within the porch of the temple. 

“ Woman, witch, or goddess,” at length exclaimed Hassan Subflh, 
“ what wouldst thou here?” 

“ Seljuk ! behold this star. TTis a single drop of lights yet who 
even of thy wild band can look upon it without awe ? And yet 
thou worse than Sisera, thou comest to combat agidnst those^ for 
whom even ‘the stars in their courses fought.’ ” 
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" A Jewi^ witch!** exclaimed the Seljuk. 

" A Jewish witch ! Be it bo ; behold, then, my spell falls upon 
thee, and that spell is Destniction.** 

Awake, ,awake, Deborah : awake, awake, utter a song ; arise 
Barak, and lead thy captivity captive, thou son of Abinoam !” 

Immediately the sky appeared to darken, a cloud of arrows and 
javelins broke from all sides upon the devoted Seljuks : immense 
masses of stone and marble were hurled from all directions, horses 
were stabbed by spears impelled by invisible hands, and riders fell 
to the ground without a struggle, and were trampled upon by their 
disordered and affrighted brethren. 

“ We arc betrayed,” exclaimed Hassan Subah, hurling a javelin 
at tlie merchant, but the merchant was gone. The Seljuks raised 
their famous war cry. 

“ Oglu, regain the desert,** ordered the chieftain. 

But no sooner had the guard without the walls heard the war 
cry of their companions, than, alarmed for their safety, they rushed 
to their assistance. The retreating forces of Subah, each instant 
diminishing as they retreated, were baffled in their project by the 
very eagerness of their auxiliaries. The unwilling contention of 
the two parties increased the confusion; and when the Seljuks, 
recently arrived, having at length formed into some order, had 
regained the gate, they found to their dismay that the portal was 
barricadoed and garrisoned^y the enemy. Uninspired by the 
presence of their commander, who was in the rear, the puzzled 
soldiers were seized with a panic, and spurring their horses, dis- 
pcrstMl in all directions of the city. In vain Hassan Subah endea- 
voured to restore order. The moment was past. Dashing with 
about thirty men to an open ground, which his quick eye had ob- 
served in his progress down the street, and dealing destruction with 
every blow, the dreaded Governor of Hamadan, like a true soldier, 
awaited an inevitable fate, not wholly despairing that some chance 
might yet turn up to extricate him from his forloni situation. 

And now, as it were by enchantment, wild armed men seemed to 
arise from every part of the city.* From every mass of ruin, from 
every crumbling temple and mouldering mansion, from every cata- 
comb and cellar, from behind every column and every obelisk, up- 
started some desperate warrior with a bloody weapon. The mas- 
sacre of the Seljuks was universal. The horsemen dashed wildly 
about the ruined streets, pursued by crowds of footmen ; some- 
times, formed in sninll companies, the Seljuks charged and fought 
desperately; but, however stout might be their resistance to the 
open foe, it was impossible to withstand their secret enemies. They 
had no place of refuge, no power of gaining even a moment*s 
liveathing time. If they retreated to a wall, it instantly bristled 
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with spears; if they endeavoured to form in a court, they sank 
under the falling masses which were showered upon them. Strange 
shouts of denunciation blended with the harsh braying of horns, 
and the clang and clash of cymbals and tambours soimded in eveiy 
quarter of the city. 

** If we could only mount the walls, Ibrahim, and leap into the 
desert ! ” exclaimed llasstin Subah to one of his few remaining com- 
rades ; 'tis our only chance. We die here like dogs ! Could 1 
but meet Alroy ! ” 

Three of the Seljuks dashed swiftly across the open ground in 
front, followed by several Hebrew horsemen. 

Smite all, Abner. Spare none, remember Amalck," exclaimed 
their youthful leader, waving his bloody scimetar. 

“ They are down,— one, two, — ^thero goes the third. My javelin 
has done for him.” 

“ Your horse bleeds freely. Where’s Jabastcr ?” 

“At the gates: my arm aches with slaughter. The Lord hath 
delivered them into our hands. Could I but meet their chief- 
tain ! ” 

“ Turn, bloodhound, he is here,” exclaimed Hassan SubaJi. 

“ Away, Abner, this aifair is mine.” 

“ Prince, you have already slain your thousands.” 

“ And Abner his tens of thousands. Is it so ? This business is 
for me only. Come on, Turk.” 

“ Art thou Alroy?” 

“ The same.” 

The slayer of Alschiroch ?” 

Even so.” 

“ A rebel and a murderer.” 

“ What you please. Look to yourself.” 

The Hebrew Prince flung a javelin at the Seljuk. It glanced 
from the breastplate; but Ilassan Subah staggered in his seat. 
Recovering, he charged Alroy with great force. Tlieir scimetars 
crossed, and the blade of Ilassan shivered. 

“ He who sold me that blade told me it was charmed, and could, 
be broken only by a Caliph,” said Hassan Subah. “ He was a liar.” 

“ As it may be,” said Alroy, and he cut the Seljuk to the ground. 
Abner W dispersed his comrades. Alroy leaped from his fainting 
steed, and, mounting the ebon courser of his late enemy, dashed 
again into the thickest of the fight. 

The shades of night descended, the clamour gradually decreased, 
the struggle died away. A few unhappy Moslems w'ho had quitted 
their saddles and sought concealment among the ruins, were occa- 
sionally hunted out, and brought forward and massacred. Long 
ere midnight 'the last of the Seljuks had expired.*^ 
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The moon ehed a broad light upon the s^et ef palaces oroivded 
-with the accumulated slain and the living victors. Fires were lit» 
torches illumined, the conquerors prepared the eager meal as they 
Bang hymns of praise and thanksgiving. 

A procession approached. Esther the prophetess, clasldng her 
eymb^ danced before the Messiah of Israel, who leant upon his 
victorious scimetar, surrounded by Jabaster, Abner, Scherirah, and 
his chosen chieftains. Who could now doubt the validity of his 
mission ? The wide and silent desert rang with the acclamations 
of his enthusiastic votaries. 


CHAPTER VIL 

Heavilt the anxious hours crept on in the Jewish quarter of 
Hamadan. Again and again the venerable Bostenay discussed the 
chances of success with the sympathising but desponding elders. 
Miriam was buried in constant prayer. Their most sanguine hopes 
did not extend beyond the escape of their Prince. 

A fortnight had elapsed, and no news had been received of the 
progress of the expedition, when suddenly, towards sunset, a sen- 
tinel on a watch tower announced tiic appearance of an armed 
force in the distance. The walls were instantly lined with the 
anxious inliabitants, the streets and squares filled with curious 
crowds. Exultation sat on the triumphant brow of the Moslems : 
a cold tremor stole over the fluttering heart of the Hebrew. 

<< There is but one God,’' said the captain of the gate. 

“ And Mohammed is his prophet,” responded a sentinel. 

To-morrow we will cut off the noses of all these Jewish 
dogs.” 

The sceptre has departed,” exclaimed the despairing Bosteuay. 

*‘Lord remember David!” whispered Miriam, as she threw her- 
self upon the court of the palace, and buried her face maslies. 

The MoUahs in solemn procession advanced to the ramparts, to 
shed tiieir benediction on tlie victorious Hassan Bubah. The 
Mt^zzin ascended the minarets to watch the setting sun, and 
proclaim the power of Allali with renewed entliusiasm. 

wonder if Alroy be dead or alive,” said the captain of the 

gm. 

" If he be alive, he will be impaled,” responded a sentinel. 

*^If dead, the carcass will be given to the dogs,” rejoined the 
captain ; “ tiiat is the practice.” 
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Bosteiiay will be hung," said the sentinel. 

And his niece, too," answered the captain. 

<<Hem!" said the sentinel. ‘^Hassau Subah loves a black 
eye." 

<< 1 hope a true Moslem will not touch a Jewess," exclaimed an 
indignant black eunuch. 

“They approach. What a dust!" said the captain of the 
gate. 

“ I sec Ilassan Subali ! " said the sentinel. 

“ So do I,” said the eunuch, “ I know^his black horse.” 

“ I wonder how many dirhems old Bostenay is worth," said the 
captain. 

“ Immense ! ” said the sentinel. 

“ No plunder, I suppose ?” said the eunuch. 

“We shall see," said the captain : “ at any rate, I owe a thou- 
sand to old Shelomi. We need not pay now, you know.” 

“ Certainly not," said the black eunuch. “ Tlie rebels ! " 

A body of horsemen dashed forward. Their leader in advance 
reined in liis iiery charger beneath the walls. 

“In tlie name of the Prophet, who is tliat?” exclaimed the 
captain of the gate, a little confused. 

“ 1 never saw him before," said the sentinel, “ although he is in 
tlic Seljuk dress. ^Tis some one from Bagdad, I guess," 

A trumpet sounded. 

“ Who keeps the gate?” called out tlie warrior. 

“ I am the captain of the gate," answered our friend. 

“ Open it then to the King of Israel." 

“ To whom r " inquired the astonished captain. 

“ To King David. The Lord hatl) delivered Hassaii Subah and 
his host into our hands, aud of all the proud Seljuks none re- 
luaineth. Open thy gates, I say, and lose no time. I am Jabaster, 
a lieutenant of the Lord ; this scimetar is my commission. Open 
tliy gates, and thou and thy peojile shall have tliat niercy which 
they have never showm; hut if^iou delayest one instant, thus 
saitli the King our master — “I will burst open your portal, and 
smite, and utterly destroy all that you have, and spare tliem not ; 
but slay both man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, 
camel and ass.* ** 

“ Call forth the venerable Lord Bostenay," said the captain of 
the gate, with chattering teeth. “ He will intercede for us.” 

“And the gentle Lady Miriam," said the sentinel. “She is 
ever charitable.” 

“1 will head the procession," said the black eunuch ; “1 am 
accustomed to women." 

The procession of Mollahs shuiSled back to their college with 
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profane precipitation; the sun set, and the astounded Muezzin 
stood with their mouths open, and quite forgot to announce the 
power of their deity, and the validity of their Prophet. Tlie peo- 
ple all called out for the venerable Lord Bostenay and the gentle 
Lady Miriam, and ran in crowds to see who could first kiss the 
hem of their garments. 

The principal gate of Hamadan opened into the square of the 
great mosque. Here the whole population of the city appeared 
assembled. The gates were thrown open ; Jabaster and his com- 
panions mounted guard. The short twilight died away, the 
shades of night descended. The minarets were illumined, the 
houses hung with garlands, the ramparts covered with tapestry 
and carpets. 

A clang of drums, trumpets, and cymbals announced the arrival 
of the Hebrew army. The people shouted, the troops without 
responded with a long cheer of triumph. Amid the blaze of torches, 
a youth, waving his scimetar, upon a coal-black steed, bounded 
into the city, at the head of his guards — the people fell upon their 
knees, and shouted, “ Long live Alroy !” 

A venerable man, loading a beauteous maiden with downcast 
eyes, advanced. They headed a deputation of the chief inhabit- 
ants of the city. They came to solicit mercy and protection. At 
the sight of them, the youtliful wan-ior leaped from his horse, 
flung away his scimetar, and clasping the maiden in his arms, ex- 
claimed, Miriam, my sister, this, this indeed is triumph 


CHAPTER VIll. 

** Drink,” said Kisloch the I|purd to Calidas the Indian ; “ you 
forget, comrade, we are no longer Moslems.” 

" Wine, methinks, has a peculiarly pleasant flavour in a golden 
cup,” said the Guebre. “I got this little trifle to-day in tlie 
Bazaar,” he added, holding up a magnificent vase studded with 
gems.' 

“ I thought plunder was forbidden,” grinned the Negro. 

“ So it }s,” replied the Guebre : "but we may purchase what we 
please — ujion credit.” 

" Well, for my part, I am a moderate man,’* exclaimed Calidas 
the Indian, " and would not iqjure even these accursed dogs of 
Turks. I have not cut my host’s throat, but only turned him into 
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mj porter, and content myself with his harem, his baths, his fine 
horses, and other little trifles.” 

What quarters we are ini There is nothing like a true Mes- 
siah ! ” exclaimed Kisloch, very devoutly. 

“ Nothing,” said Calidos ; " though, to speak truth, I did not 
much believe in the efficacy of Solomon's sceptre, till his Majesty 
clove the liead of the valiant Scljuk with it.” 

“ But now there's no doubt of it?” said the Guebre. 

“We should indeed be infidels if we doubted now,” replied the 
Indian. 

“ How lucky,” grinned the Negro, “ as I had no religion before, 
that I liavc now fixed upon the right one I” 

“Must fortunate!” said the* Guebre. “What shall we do to 
amuse ourselves to-night?” 

“Let us go to the coflec-houses and make the Turks drink 
wine,” said Calidas the Indian. 

“ What say you to burning down a mosque ?” said Kisloch the 
Kourd. 

“ I had great fun with some Dervishes this morning,” said the 
Guebre. “ I met one asking alms with a wires run through his 
cheek,®® so I caught another, bored his nose, and tied them both 
together I ” 

“Hah! hah! hah!” burst the Negro, 


CIIAPTEE IX. 

Asia resounded with the insurrection of the Jews and the mas- 
sacre of the Seljuks. Crowds of^ Hebrews, from the rich cities 
of Persia and the populous settlements on the Tigris and the 
Euphrates,, hourly poured into Ilamadan. 

The irritated Moslems persecuted the brethren of the successful 
rebel, and this impolicy precipitated their flight. The wealth of 
Bagdad flowed into the Hebrew capital. Seated on the divan of 
llassan Subah, and wielding the sceptre of Solomon, the King of 
Israel received the homage of his devoted subjects, and dispatched 
his envoys to Syria and to Egypt. The well-stored magazines and 
arsenals of Ilamadan soon converted the pilgrims into warriors. 
The city was unable to accommodate the increased and increasing 
population. An extensive camp, under thp command of Abner> 
was formed without the walls, where the troops were daily disci- 
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plinocl, and where they were prepared fur j^eater exploits tliaii a 

skimisli iu a desert. 

Wkliia a month after the surrender of fl^macki, tie congre^- 

jl^ion of the people assemhled in the square of the £^eat inosque, 
bow convcrlod into a Hyna^of^uc. The multitude was disposed in 
ordered ranks, and tlie terrace of every house was crowded. In 
the centre of the square was an altar of cedar and brass, and on 
each side stood a company of priests, gpiardiiig the victims, one 

J ock, and two rams wi^out blemish. 

le flourish of trumpets, the gates of the synagogue 
d displayed to the wondering eyes of tlie Hebrews a 
wiegated pavilion planted in. the court. The holy rera- 
nan^no longer forlorn, beheld that tabernacle of which they had 
so Idub^carned, once more shining in the sun, with its purple and 
sca^m^ji^giugs, its curtains of rare skins, and its furniture of 
silver wd gold. 

A procession of priests advanced, bearing, with staves of cedar, 
run through rings of gold, a gorgeous ark, the work of the most 
cunning artificers of Persia. Night and day had they laboured, 
under the direction of Jabtistcr, to produce this woii(lroii.s spec- 
tacle. Once more the children of Israel beheld the cherubim. 
They burst into a triumphant hymn of thanksgiving, and many drew 
their swords, and cried aloud to be led against the Contuiuites. 

From the mysterious curtains of the Tabernacle, Alroy came 
forward, leading Jabaster, They approached the altar. And 
Alroy took robes*from the sun'ounding jwicsts, and put them upon 
Jabaster, and a girdle, and a breast-plate of jewels. And Alroy 
took a mitre, and jdaced it upon the head of Jabaster, and upon 
the mitre he placed a crown ; and, jmuring oil upon his head, the 
1 pupil anointed the master High Priest of Israel. 

^ The victims were slain, the sin-offering burnt. Amid clouds of 
incense, bursts of music, and tlie shouts of a devoted people; 
amid odour, and melody, and enthusiasm, Alroy mounted his 
chai'ger, and at Uie head of twenty thousand men, departed to 
conquer Media. 


CHAPTER X. 

Thu extensive and important province of Adcrbijan, of which 
Homadan was the capital, was formed of the ancient Media. Its 
fate was decided by one battle. On the plain of Nehauend, Alroy 
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mot the hiistily-Tfdsied levies of tho Atuhek of KermauHliali, and 

entirel; routed them. In the course of a month, every city of the 
pronoce bad acknowledged the saprenutcy of the new Hcbrev 
monarch, and, leavinjn^ Abner to complete tlie conquest of Louris^ 

tan, Alroy entered Persia. 

The incredihle aavd irrcaiHtWAe ptogreaa of Mroy roused Togrul, 
the Turkish Sultan of Persia, from the luxurious indolence of the 
])alaces of Nishabnr. He summoned his Emirs to meet liim at 
the imperial city of Rhey, and crush, by one overwhelming effort^ 
the insolent rebel. 

Religion, valour, and genius, alike inspired the arms of Alroy, 
but he was, doubtless, not a little assisted by the strong national 
sympathy of his singidar and scattered people, which ever ensured 
him prompt information on all the movements of his enemy. 
Without any preparation, he found agents in every court, and 
camp, and cabinet ; and, by their assistance, he anticipated the 
designs of his adversaries, and turned even their ingenuity to their 
confusion. The imperial city of Rhey was surprised in the night, 
sacked, and burnt to the ground. The scared and baffled Emirs 
who escaped, flew to the Hultan Togrul, tearing their beards, and 
prophesying tlie approaching termination of the world. The palaces 
of Nishabnr resounded with the imprecations of their master, who, 
cursing the Jewisli dogs, and vowing a pilgrimage to Mecca, placed 
liimself at the head of a motley mnltitiule of warriors, and rushed 
upon the plains of Irak, to exterrainate Alroy. 

The Persian force exceeded the Hebrew at least five times in 
number. Besides a large division of 8eljuks, the Caucasus had 
poured forth its strange inhabitants to swell tho ranks of the 
Faithful. The wild tribes of the Bactiari were even enlisted, with 
their fatal bows, and the savage Turkmans, tempted by the Sul- 
tan's gold, for a moment yielded their liberty, and shook their tall 
lances in his ranks. 

But what is a wild Bactiari, and what is a savage Turkman, and 
what even a disciplined and imperious Seljuk, to the warriors of the 
Ood of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob? At the first onset, 
Alroy succeeded in dividing the extended centre of Togrul, and 
separating the greater part of the Turks from their less disci- 
plined comrades. At the head of his Median cavalry, the Mesmah 
charged and utterly routed the warriors of the Caucasus. The 
wild tribes of the Bactiari discharged their arrows and fied, and 
the savage Turkmans plundered the baggage of their 0 ¥m oom- 
tnandcr. 

The Turks thenisdives fought desperately ; but, deserted by their 
allies, and surrounded by an inspired foe, their efforts were unavail- 
ing, and their slaughter terrible;. Togrul was slain whUe heading 
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a desperate and fruitless charge, and, after his fall, the battle re- 
sembled a massacre rather than a combat. The plain was glotted 
with Seljuk gore. No quarter was given or asked. Twenty thou- 
sand chosen troops fell on the side of the Turks ; the rest dispersed 
and gained the mountains. Leaving Scherirah to restore order, 
Alroy the next morning pushed on to Nishabur at the head of 
three thousand horsemen, and summoned the city ere the inha- 
bitants were apprised of the defeat and death of their Sultan. The 
capital of Persia escaped the fate of Rhey by an inglorious treaty 
and a lavish tribute. The treasures of the Ghosroes and the Gas- 
nevides were dispatched to Hamadan, on which city day dawned, 
only to bring intelligence of a victory or a conquest. 

While Alroy dictated peace on his own terms in the palaces of 
Nishabur, Abner, having reduced Louristan, crossed the mountains, 
and entered Persia with the reinforcements he had received from 
Jabaster. Leaving the government and garrisoning of his new 
conquests to this valiant captain, Alroy, at the head of the con- 
querors of Persia, in consequence of intelligence received from 
Hamadan, returned by forced marches to that city. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Leaving the army within a day’s march of the capital, Alroy, 
accompanied only by his staff, entered Hamadan in the evening, 
and, immediately repairing to the citadel, summoned Jabaster to 
council. The night was passed by the King and the High Priest 
in deep consultation. The next morning, a decree appri.sed the 
inhabitants of the return of their monarch, of the creation of the 
new “ Kingdom of the Medes and Persians,” of which Hamadan 
was declared the capital, and Abner the viceroy, and of the intended 
and immediate invasion of Syria, and re-conquest of the Laud of 
Promise. 

Tlie plan of this expedition had been long matured, and the 
preparations to effect it were considerably advanced. Jabaster had 
not been idle during the absence of his pupil. One hundred thou- 
sand warriors wore now assembled*® at the capitid of the**' Kingdom 
of the Medes and Persians of these the g^reater part were He- 
brews, but many Arabs, wearied gf the Turkish yoke, and many 
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gallant adventurers f5rom the Caspian, easily converted from a 
vague idolatry to a religion of conquest, sweUed the ranks of the 
army of the “ Lord of Hosts.” 

The plain of Hamadan was covered with tents, the streets were 
filled with passing troops, the bazaars loaded with military stores ; 
long caravans of camels laden with supplies every day arrived from 
the neighbouring towns ; each instant some high-capped Tatar with 
despatches ^ rushed into the city and galloped his steed up the 
steep of the citadel. The clang of arms, the prance of horses, 
the flourish of warlike music, resounded from all quarters. The 
business and tlic treasure of the world seemed, as it were in an 
instant, to have become concentrated in Hamadan. Every man 
had some great object ; gold glittered in every hand. All great 
impulses were stii ring ; all the causes of human energy w'cre in 
lively action. Every eye sparkled, every foot trod finn and fast. 
Each man acted as if the universal fate depended upon liis exer- 
tions; as if the universal wuU sympathised with his particular 
desire. A vast population influenced by a high degree of excite- 
ment is the most sublime of spectacles. 

The Commander of the Faithful raised the standard of the 
Prophet on the banks of the Tigris. It was the secret intcUi- 
gciice of this intended event tluit had recalled Alroy so suddenly 
from I'en-iia. The latent enthusiasm of the Moslems was excited 
by the rare and mystic ceremony, and its effects were anticipated 
by previous and judicious preparatioqs* The Seljiiks of Bagdad 
alone amounted to fifty thousand men : the Sultan of Syria con- 
tributed the warriors who had conquered the Arabian princes of 
Damascus and Aleppo ; while the ancient provinces of Asia Minor, 
which formed the rich and pow'crful kingdom of Seljukian Roum, 
poured forth n myriad of that matchless cavalry, which had so often 
baffled the armies of the Ccesars. Never had so impewing a force 
been collected on the banks of the Tigris since the reign of lluroun 
Alraschid. Each day some warlike Atabek, at the head of his 
armed train, poured into the capital of the Caliphs,*' or pitched his 
pavilion on the banks of the river; cacli day the proud Emir of 
some remote principality astonished or affrighted the luxurious 
Babylonians by the strange or uncouth warriors tliat had gathered 
round his standard in the deserts of Arabia, or on the shores of 
the Euxinc. For the space of twenty miles, the banks of the river 
were, on either side, far as the eye could reach, covered with the 
variegated pavilions, the glittering standards, the flowing streamers 
and twinkling pennons of the mighty host, of which Malek, the 
Grand Sultan of the Seljuks, and Governor of the Caliph’s palace, 
was chief commander. 

Such was tlie power (Uisembled on the plains of Asia to arrest 
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the progress of the Hebrew Prince, and to prevent the conquest 
of the memorable land promised to the faith of his fathers, and 
forfeited by their infidelity. Before the walls of Hamadan, Alroy 
reviewed the army of Israel^ sixty thousand heavy-armed footmen, 
thirty thousand archers and light troops, and twenty thousand 
cavalry* Besides these, there had been formed a body of ten 
thousand picked horsemen, styled the “Sacred Guard,” all of 
whom hod served in the Persian campaign. In their centre, 
shrouded in a case of wrought gold, studded with carbuncles, and 
carried on a lusty lance of cedar, a giant — ^for the height of Elne- 
bar exceeded that of common men by three feet — bore the sceptre 
of Solomon. The Sacred Guard was commanded by Asriel, the 
brother of Abner. 

The army was formed into ihree divisions. All marched in 
solemn order before the throne of Alroy, raised upon the ramparts, 
and drooped their standards and lances as they passed their heroic 
leader. Bostenay, and Miriam, and tlie whole population of the 
city, witnessed the inspiring spectacle from the walls. That same 
eve, Schcrirah, at the head of forty thousand men, pushed on 
towards Bagdad, by Kermanshah ; and Jabaster, who commanded 
in his holy robes, and who had vowed not t(i» lay aside his sword 
until the re-buUding of the temple, conducted his division over the 
rictorious plain of Nehauend. They were to concentrate at the 
})ass of Kerrund, which conducted into the province of Bagdad, 
and await the arrival of the King. 

At the dawn of day, the royal division and the Sacred Guard, 
the whole under the command of Asriel, quitted the capital. Alroy 
still lingered, and for some hours the warriors of his staif might 
have been observed lounging about the citadel, 6r practising their 
skill in throwing the jerreed as they exercised their impatient 
choigers before the gates. 

The King was witli the Lady Miriam, walking in the garden of 
their uncle. One arm was wound round her delicate waist, and 
with the other he clasped her soft and graceful hand. The heavy 
tears burst from her downcast eyes, and stole along her pale and 
pensive cheek. They walked in silence, the brother and the sister, 
before the purity of whose surpassing love even ambition vanished. 
He opened the lattice gate. They entered into the valley small 
and green ; before them was the marble fountain with its columns 
and cupola, and in the distance the charger of Alroy and his single 
etttendant. 

They stopped, and Alroy gathered flowers, and placed them in 
the hair of Miriam. He would have softened the bitterness of 
parting with a smile. Gently he relaxed his embracing arm, almost 
insensibly he dropped her quivering hand. 
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“ Sister of my soul," he whispered, “when we last parted here, 
I was a fugitive, and now I quit you a conqueror." 

She turned, slie threw herself upon his neck, and buried her face 
in his breast. 

“ My Miriam, we shall meet at Bagdad.” 

He beckoned to her distant maidens ; they advanced, he delivered 
Miriam into their arms. He prcissed her hand to his lips, and, 
rushing' to his horse, mounted and disappeared. 


CHAPTER XTI. 

A BOT>Y of iiTegular cavalry feebly defended the pass of Ker- 
nind. It w'as carried, with slight loss, by the vanguard of Sche- 
rirali, and the fugitives prepared the host of the Caliph for the 
approach of the Hebrew aniiy. 

Upon the iilain of the Tigris, the enemy formed into battle array. 
The centre was commanded by Malek, the Grand Sultan of the 
Soljuks himself, the right wing, headed by the Sultan of Syria, was 
protected by the river ; and the left, under the Sultan of Roiim, 
was posted upon the advantageous position «of some irregular and 
rising ground. Thus proud in the number, valour, discipline, and 
disposition of his forces, Malek awaited the conqueror of Persia. 

The glittering columns of the Hebrews might even now be per- 
ceived defiling from the mountains, and forming at the extremity 
of the plain. Before nightfall the camp of the invaders was 
pitched within hearing of that of Malek. The moving lights in 
the respective tents might plainly be distinguished ; and ever and 
anon tlie flourish of hostile music fell with an ominous sound upon 
the ears of the opposed foemen. A few miles only separated those 
mighty hosts. Upon to-morrow depended, perhaps, the fortunes of 
ages. How awful is the eve of battle ! 

Alroy, attended by a few chieftains, personally visited the tents 
of the soldiery, promising them on the morrow a triumph, before 
which the victories of Nehauend and Nishabur would sink into 
insignificance. Their fiery and excited visages i)roved at once 
their courage and their faith. The sceptre of Solomon w^as paraded 
throughout the camp in solemn procession. On the summit of a 
huge tumulus, perhaps the sepulchre of some classic hero, Esther, 
the prophetess, surrounded by the chief zealots of the host, poured 
forth her exciting inspirations. It was a grand picture, that beau- 
tiful wild girl, the groups of stem devoted warriors, the red flame 
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of the watch-fires mixing with the silver shadows of the moon as 
they illumined the variegated turbans and gleaming armour of her 
votaries ! 

In the pavilion of Alroy, Jahaster consulted with his pupil on 
the conduct of the morrow. 

This is a different scene from the cavern of the Caucasus,” said 
Alroy, ns the High Priest rose to retire. 

“ It has one great resemblance, sire ; the God of our Fathers is 
with us.” 

“ Ay ! the Lord of Hosts. Moses was a great man. There is 
no career except conquest.” 

“ You muse ?” 

Of the past. The present is prepared. Too much thought 
will mar it.” 

“ The past is for wisdom, the present for aetion, but for joy the 
future. The feeling that the building of the temple is at hand, 
that the Lord's anointed will once again live in the house of David, 
absorbs my spirit ; and, when I muse over our coming glory, in my 
fond ecstacy I almost lose the gravity that doth beseem my sacred 
office.” 

“ Jerusalem — I have seen it. How many hours to dawn ?” 

" Some three.” 

“ 'Tis strange I could sleep. I remember, on the eve of battle 

was ever anxious. 4k)W is this, Jabaster ?” 

“ Your faith, Sire, is profound.” 

“Yes, I have no fear. My destiny is not complete. Good 
night, Jabaster. See, Asriel, valiant priest. Pharez ! ” 

“My Lord I” 

“ Rouse me at the second watch. Good night, boy.” 

“ Good night, my Lord.” 

“ Pharez ! Be sure you rouse me at the second watch. Tliiuk 
wants three hours to dawn ?” 

“ About three hours, my Lord.” 

“Well ! at the second watch, remember; goodnight.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“ It is the second watch, my Lord.” 

“So soon! Have I slept? I feel fresh as an eagle. Call 
Scherirah, boy.” 

“ 'Tis strange I never dream now. Before my flight, my sleep 
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was ever troubled. Say what they like, man is made for action. 
My life is now harmonious, and sleep has now become what Nature 
willed it, a solace, not a contest. Before, it was a struggle of dark 
passions and bright dreams, in whose creative fancy and fair vision 
my soul sought refuge from the dreary bale of daily reality. 

“ I will withdraw the curtains of my tent. O most majestic 
vision ! And have 1 raised this host! Over the wide plain, far as 
my eye can range, their snowy tents studding the purple landscape, 
embattled legions gather round their flags to struggle for my fate. 
It is the agony of Asia. 

“ A year ago, upon this very spot, I laid me down ta die, an 
unknown thing, or known and recognised only to be despised, and 
now the Sultans of the world come forth to meet me. 1 have no 
fear. My destiny is not eomplete. And whither tends it ? Let 
that power decide which hitherto has ftishioncd all my course. 

“Jerusalem, Jerusalem — ever harping on Jerusalem. With all 
his lore, he is a narrow-minded zealot whose dreaming memory 
would fondly make a future like the past. 0 Bagdad, Bagdad, 
witlun thy glittering halls, there is a charm worth all his Cabala ! 

“ Hall ! Scherirah 1 The dawn is near at hand ; the stars still 
shining. The air is very pleasant. To-morrow will be a great 
day, Schcrirah, for Israel and for you. You lead the attack. A 
moment in my tent, my bravo Schcrirah 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The dawn broke — a strong column of the Hebrews, commanded 
by Schcrirah, poured down upon the centre of the army of the 
Caliph. Another column, commanded by Jabaster, attacked the 
left wing, headed by the Sultan of Bourn. No sooner had Alroy 
perceived that the onset of Schcrirah had succeeded in penetrating 
the centre of the Turks, than he placed himself at the head of the 
Sacred Guard, and by an irresistible charge completed their dis- 
order and confusion. The division of the Sultan of Syria, and a 
great part of the centre, were entirely routed and driven into the 
river, and the remainder of the division of Malek was efiectuaUy 
separated from his left wing. 

But while to Alroy the victory seemed already decided, a far 
different fate awaited the division of Jabaster. The Sultan of 
Bourn, posted in an extremely advantageous position, and com- 
manding troops accustomed to the discipline of the Romans of 
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Constantinople, received the onset of Jabaster without yielding, 
and not only repelled his attack, but finally made a charge whidi 
completely disordered and dispersed the column of the Hebrews. 
In vain Jabaster endeavoured to rally his troops, in vain he per- 
formed prodigies of valour, in vain he himself struck down the 
standard-bearer of the Sultan, and once even penetrated to the 
pavilion of the monarch. His division was fairly routed. The 
eagerness of the Sultan of Roum to efiect the annihilation of his 
antagonists prevented him from observing the forloni condition of 
the Turkish centre. Had he, after routing the division of Jabaster, 
only attacked Alroy in the rear, tlie fortune of the day might have 
been widely different. As it was, the eagle eye of Alroy soon 
detected his inadvertence, and profited by his indiscretion . Leaving 
Ithamar to keep the centre in check, he charged the Sultan of 
Roum with the Sacred Guard, and afforded Jabaster an opportu- 
nity of rallying some part of his forces. The Sultan of Roum 
perceiving that the day was lost by the ill-conduct of his col- 
leagues, withdrew his troops, retreated in haste, but in good order, 
to Bagdad, carried off the Caliph, his harem, and some of his trea- 
sure, and effected his escape into Syria. In the meantime the 
discomfiture of the remaining Turkish army was complete. The 
Tigris was dyed with their blood, and the towns through which the 
river flowed were apprised of the triumph of Alroy by the floating 
corpses of his enciAs. Tliirty thousand Turks were slain in 
battle : among thcn^ic Sultans of Bagdad and Syria, and a ^st 
number of atabeks, emirs, and chieftains. A whole division, find- 
ing themselves surrounded, suiTendered on terms, and delivered 
up their arms. The camps and treasures of the three Sultans 
were alike captured, and the troops that escaped so completely dis- 
persed, that they did not attempt to rally, but, disbanded and 
desperate, prowled over and plundered the adjoining provinces. 
The loss of tlie division of Jabaster was also severe, but the rest 
of the army suffered little. AJroy himself was slightly wounded. 
The battle lasted barely tliree hours. Its results were immense. 
David Alroy was now master of the East. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Tbs plain was covered with the corpses of men and horses, 
arms and standards, and prostrate tents. Returning from the 
pursuit of the Sultan of Roum, Alroy ordered the trumpets to 
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sound to arms, and, covered with gore and dust, dismounted from 
liis charger, and stood before the pavilion of Malek, leaning on 
his bloody scimetar, and surrounded by his victorious generals. 

^<Ah, Jaboster!” said the conqueror, giving his hand to the 
pontiff, “ 'twas well your troops had such a leader. No one but 
you could have rallied them. You must drill your lads a little 
before they again meet the Cappadocian cavalry. Brave Sche- 
rirahi we shall not forget our charge. Asriel, tell the guard, from 
me, that the victoiy of the Tigris was owing to their scimetars. 
Ithamar, what are our freshest troops?'' 

The legion of Aderbijan, sire.” 

“ How strong can they muster ?” 

It counts twelve thousand men : we might collect two-thirds.” 

"Valiant Ithamar, take the Aderbijans and a division of the 
guards, push on towai'ds Bagdad, and summon the city. If his 
Sultanship of Bourn offer battle, take up a position, and he sltaU 
quickly have his desire. For the present, after these hasty marches 
and sliarp fighting, the troops must rest. I guess he will not tarry. 
Summon the city, and say that if any resistance be offered, I will 
make it as desolate as old Babylon. Treat with no armeS force. 
Where is the soldier that saved me a cracked skuU^his name 
Bcnaiah?” 

" I wait your bidding, sire.” 

" You’re a captain. Join the division of I^mar, aud win fresh 
lauriels ere we meet again. Gentle Asriel, let your brother know 
our fortune.” 

" Sire, several Tatars have already been dispatched to 
Ilamadan.” 

"'Tis well. Send another with these tablets to the Lady 
Miriam. Dispatch the pavilion of Malek as a trophy for the town. 
Elnebar, Goliath of the Hebrews, you bore our sacred standard 
like a hero ! How fares the prophetess ? I saw her charging in 
our ranks, waving a sabre with her snowy arm, her long, dark hair 
streaming like a storm, from which her eyes flasdied liglitning.” 

" The King bleeds,” said Jabaster. 

" Slightly. It will do me service. I am somewhat feverish. A 
kingdom for a draught of water! And now for our wounded 
friends. Asriel, do you marslial the camp. It is the Sabbath 
eve.®* Time presses.” 



CHAPTER XVI. 


. The dead were plundered, and thrown into the river, the en* 
campment of the Hebrews completed. Alroy, with his principal 
officers, visited the wounded, and praised the valiant. The bustle 
which always succeeds a victozy was increased in the present 
instance by the anxiety of the army to observe with grateful strict- 
ness the impending Sabbath. 

When the sun set, the Sabbath was to commence. The undu- 
lating horizon rendered it difficult to ascertain the precise moment 
of his full. The crimson orb sunk beliind the purple mountains, 
the sky was flushed with a rich and rosy glow. Then might be 
perceived the zealots, proud in their Talrnudical lore, holding a 
skein of white silk in their hands, and announcing the approach of 
the Sabbath by their observation of its shifting tints. While the 
skein was yet golden, the forge of the armourer still sounded, the 
fire of the cook still blazed, still the cavalry led their steeds to the 
river, and still the busy footmen braced up their tents, and ham- 
mered at their palisades. The skein of silk became rosy, the 
armourer worked with renewed energy, the cook puffed with in- 
creased zeal, the horsemen scampered from the river, the footmen 
cast an anxious glance at the fading twilight. 

The skein of silk became blue ; a dim, dull, sepulchral, leaden 
tinge fell over its piurity. The hum of gnats arose, the bat flew 
in circling whirls over the tents, horns sounded from all quarters, 
the sun liad set, the Sabbath had commenced. The forge was mute, 
the fire extinguished, the prance of horses and the bustle of 
men in a moment ceased. A deep, a sudden, an all-pervading still- 
ness dropped over that mighty host. It was night; the sacred 
lamp of the Sabbath sparkled in every tent of the camp, which 
vied in silence and in brilliancy with the mute and glowing 
heavens. 

Mom came ; the warriors assembled around the altar and the 
sacrifice. The High Priest and his attendant Levites proclaimed 
the unity and the omnipotence of the God of Israel, and the 
sympathetic responses of his conquering and chosen people re- 
echoed over the plain. They retired again to their tents, to listen 
to the expounding of the Uw; even the distance of a sabbath 
walk was not to exceed that space which lies between Jerusalem 
and the Mount of Olives. This was the distance between the 
temple and the tabernacle; it had been nicely measured, and 
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every Hebrew who ventured forth from the camp this day might 
be observed counting the steps of a sabbath-day’s journey. At 
length the sun again set, and on a sudden fires blazed, voices 
sounded, men stirred, in the same enchanted and instantaneous 
manner that had characterised the stillness of the preceding eve. 
Shouts of laughter, bursts of music, announced the festivity of 
the coming night ; supplies poured in from all the neighbouring 
villages, and soon the pious conquerors commemorated their late 
triumph in a round of banquetting. 

On the morrow, a Tatar arrived from Ithamar, informing 
Alroy that the Sultan of Ronm had retreated into Syria, that Bag- 
dad was undefended, but that he had acceded to the request of 
the inhabitants that a deputation should wait upon Alroy before 
the troops entered the city, and had granted a safe conduct for 
their passage. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

Ojt the morrow, messengers announced the approach of the 
deputation. All the troops were under arms. Alroy directed that 
the suppliants should be conducted through tlie whole camp 
before they arrived at the royjil pavilion, on each side of which the 
Sacred Guard was mustered in array. The curtains of his tent 
withdrawn, displayed tlic conqueror himself, seated on a sumptuous 
divan. On his right hand stood Jabastcr in liis priestly robes, 
on his left Schcrirah. Beliind him, the giant Elnebar supported 
the sacred sceptre. A crowd of chieftains was ranged on each 
side of the pavilion. 

Cymbiils sounded, muffled kettle-drums, and the faint flourish of 
trumpets ; the commcucemcut of the procession might be detected 
in the long perspective of the tented avenue. First came a com- 
pany of beauteous youths, walking two by two, and strewing 
flowers, t&en a band of musicians in flowing robes of cloth of gold, 
plaintively sounding their silver trumpets. After these followed 
slaves of all climes, hearing a tribute of the most rare and costly 
productions of their countries : Negroes with tusks and teeth of 
the elephant, plumes of ostrich feathers, and caskets of gold dust ; 
Syrians with rich armour ; Persians with vases of atar-gul, and 
Indians with panniers of pearls of Ormuz, and soft shawls of 
Cashmere. Encireded by bis children, each of whom held alter- 
nately a wh^ or fawn-coloured gazelle, on Arab, clothed in his 
blue homouf, led by a thick cord of crimson silk a tall and tawny 

8 
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giraffe. Fifty stout men succeeded two by two, carrying in com* 
pany a silver shield laden with gold coin, or chased goblets studded 
with gems. 

The clash of cymbals announced the presence of the robes of 
honour,"^ culled from the wardrobe of the Commander of the 
Faithful; the silk of Aleppo and the brocade of Damascus, lined 
with the furs of the sable and the ermine, down from the breast of 
the swan, and the skins of white foxes. 

After tliese followed two grey dromedaries, with furniture of 
silver, and many caparisoned horses, each led by a groom in rich 
attire. The last of these was a snow-white steed, upon whose 
front was the likeness of a ruby star, a courser of tlie sacred 
stud of Solomon, and crossed only by the descendants of the 
Prophet. 

lie muffled kettle-drums heralded the company of black 
eunuchs, with their scarlet vests and ivory battle-axes. They sur- 
rounded, and shrouded from the vulgar gaze, fourteen beautiful 
Circassian girls, whose brilliant visages and perfect forms were 
otherwise concealed by their long veils and ample drapery. 

The gorgeous procession, as they approached the conqueror, 
bowed humbly to Alroy, and formed in order on each side of the 
broad avenue. The deputation appeared; twelve of the prmcipal 
citizens of Bagdad, with folded arms, and downcast eyes, and 
disordered raiment. Meekly and mutely each touched tlie earth 
with his hand, and kissed it in token of submission, and tlicn, 
moving aside, made way for the chief envoy and orator of the 
company-*Honain 2 


CHAPTEB XVIIL 

Humbly, but gracefully, the Physician of the Caliph bowed 
before the conqueror of the East. His appearance and demeanour 
afforded a contrast to the aspect of his brother envoys not less 
calm or contented his countenance, not less sumptuous or studied 
liis attire, than when he first rescued Alroy in the Bazaar of 
Bagdad from the gripe of the false Abdallah. 

Me spoke, and every sound was hushed before the music of liis 
voice. 

" Conqueror of the world, that Destiny with which it is in vain 
to struggle, has placed our lives and fortunds in your power; 
Your slaves offer for your approbation specimens of their riches ; 
not as tribute, for all is yours ; bqjt to show you thd^roducts of 
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security and peace, and to induce you to believe that mercy may be 
a policy as profitable to the conqueror as to the conquered; 
that it may be better to preserve than to destroy ; and wiser to 
enjoy than to extirpate. 

Fate ordained that we should be bom the slaves of the Caliph ; 
that same Fate has ddivered his sceptre into your hands. We offei* 
you the same devotion that we yielded to him, and we entreat the 
same protection which he gpranted to us. 

“ Whatever may be your decision, we must bow to your decree 
with the humility that recognises superior force. Yet we are not 
without hope. We cannot forget that it is our good fortune not 
to be addressing a barbarous chieftain, unable to sympathise with 
the claims of civilization, the creations of art, and the finer im- 
pulses of humanity. We acknowledge your irresistible power, but 
we dare to hope everything from a Prince whose genius (dl acknow- 
ledge and admire, who has spared some portion of his youth from 
the cares of government and the pursuits of arms to tlie ennobling 
claims of learning, whose morality has been moulded by a pure 
and sublime faith, and who draws his lineage from a sacred and 
celebrated race, the unrivalled antiquity of which even the Prophet 
acknowledges.” 

He ceased ; a buzz of approbation sounded throughout the pavi- 
lion, which was hushed instantly as the lips of the conqueror 
moved. 

“Noble Emir,” replied Alroy, “return to Bagdad, and tell your 
fellow-subjects that the King of Israel grants protection to their 
persons, and security to their property.” 

“ And for their faith ?” inquired the envoy, in a lower voice. 

“ Toleration,” replied Alroy, turning to Jabaster. 

“ Until furthe regulations,” added the High Priest. 

“ Emir,” said Alroy, “ the person of the Caliph will be 
respected.” 

“ May it please your Highness,” replied Honain, “the Sultan of 
Roum has retired with our late ruler.” 

“ And his harem?” 

“ And l\is harem.” 

“ It was needless. We war not with women.” 

“ Men, as well as women, must acknowledge the gracious mercy 
of your Highness.” 

“ Benomi,” said Alroy, addressing himself to a young officer of 
the guard, “ command the guard of honour that will attend this 
noble Emir on his return. We soldiers deal only in iron, sir, and 
cfinnot vie with the magnificence of Bagdad, yet wear this dagger 
for the donor’s sake ;” and Alroy held out to Honain a poniard 
flaming with gems. 
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The Envoy of Bagdad advanced, took the dagger, pressed it to 
his lips, and placed it in his vest.*^ 

“ Scherirah,” continued Alroy, “this noble Emir is your charge. 
See that a choice pavilion of the host be for his use, and that his 
train complain not of the rough customs of our camp." 

“ May it please your Highness,” replied Honain, “ I have fulfilled 
my office, and, with your gracious permission, would at once return. 
1 have business only less urgent than the present, because it con- 
cerns myself.” 

“ As you will, noble Emir. Benomi, to your post. Farewell, 
sir.” 

The deputation advanced, bowed, and retired. Alroy turned to 
Jabaster. 

“No common person that, Jabaster?” 

“ A very gracious Turk, Sire.” 

“ Think you he is a Turk ?” 

“ By his dress.” 

“ It may be so. Asriel, break up the camp. We'll march at 
once to Bagdad.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

The chiefs dispersed to make the necessary arrangements for 
the march. The news that the army was immediately to advance 
to Bagdad soon circulated throughout the camp, and excited the 
most lively enthusiasm. Every liand was at work, striking the 
tents, preparing the arms and horses. Alroy retired to his pavi- 
lion. The curtains were drawn. He was alone, and plunged in 
profound meditation. 

“ Alroy ! ” a voice sounded. 

He started, and looked up. Before him stood Esther* the pro- 
phetess. 

“ Esther ! is it thou ? ” 

“ Alroy ! enter not into Babylon.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“As I live, the Lord hath spoken it. Enter not into Babylon.” 

“Not enjoy my fairest conquest, maiden ?” 

“Enter not into Babylon.” 

“ What affrights thee ? ” 

“Enter not into Babylon.” 
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1 shall surely change the fortunes of my life without a cause t" 
Tile Lord hath spoken. Is not that a cause ? ” 

I am the Lord’s anointed. His warning lias not reached me.’* 

*^Now it reaches thee. Doth tiie King despise the prophetess 
of the Lord ? It is the siii of Ahab.” 

** Despise thee ! despise the mouth that is the herald of my 
victories! ’Twere rank blasphemy. Prophecy triumph, Esther, 
and Alroy will never doubt th}' inspiration.” 

“ He doubts it now. I sec he doubts it now. O my King, I say 
again, enter not into Babylon.” 

“ Beauteous maiden, those eyes flash lightning. Who can behold 
their wild and liquid glance, and doubt that Esther is ins^iired 1 
Be calm, sweet girl, some dream disturbs thy fancy.” 

“ Alroy, Alroy, enter not into Babylon ! ” 

I have no fear — I bear a charmed life.” 

“ Ah me ! he will not listen. All is lost ! ” 

‘‘ All is gained, my beautiful.” 

“ I would we were upon the Holy Momit, and gazing on the 
stars of sacred Zion.” 

“ Esther,” said Alroy, advancing, and gently taking her hand, 
“ the capital of the East will soon unfold its marvels to thy sight. 
I’repare thyself for wonders. Girl, we arc no longer in the desert. 
Forget thy fitful fancies. Come, choose a husband from my gene- 
rals, child, and I will give a kingdom for thy dower. I would 
gladly see a crown upon that lofty imperial brow. It well deserves 
one.” 

The proiihetess turned her dark eyes full upon Alroy. What 
])assed in her mind was neither evident nor expressed. She gazed 
intently upon the calm and inscrutable countenance of the con- 
queror, she flung away his hand, and rushed out of the pavilion. 
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PART THE EIGHTH- 


CHAPTER I. 

The waving of banners, the flourish of trunii)ets, the neighing 
of steeds, and the glitter of spears ! On the distant horizon they 
gleam like the morning, when the gloom of the night shivers 
bri^t into day. 

Hark! the tramp of the foemen, like the tide of the ocean, 
flows onward and onward, and conquers the shore. From the brow 
of the mountain, like the rush of a rixer, the column deflling 
melts into the plain. 

Warriors of Judali! holy men that battle for the Lord! The 
land wherein your fathers »vept, and touclied their plnintive psal- 
tery; the hauglity city where your sires bewailed tlieir cold and 
distmit hearth ; your steeds are jn'anciug ou its plain, and you shall 
All its palaces. Warriors of Judah ! holy men that battle for the 
Lord! 

March onward, march, ye valiant tribes, the hour has come, the 
hour has come ! All the promises of ages, all the signs of sacred 
sages, meet in this ravishing hour. Where is now the oppressor’s 
chariot, where your tyrant’s purple robe ? The horse and the rider 
are both overthrown, the horse and the rider are both overthrown! 

Rise, Rachel, from the wilderness, arise, and weep no more. No 
more thy lonely palm-tree’s shade need shroud thy secret sorrow- 
ing. The Lord h&th heard the widow’s sigh, the Lord hath stilled 
the widow’s tear. Be comforted, be comforted, thy children live 
again ! 

Yes! yes! upon the bounding plain fleet Asricl glances like a 
star, and stout Scherirah shakes his spear by stern Jabaster’s 
Bcimetar. And He is there, the chosen one, hymned by prophetic 
harps, whose life is like the morning dew ou Sion’s holy hill : the 
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clioson one, the chosen one, that leads his race to victory, warriors 
of Judoli! holy men that battle for the Lord! 

They come, they come, they come ! 

The ramparts of the city were crowded with the inhabitants, the 
river sparkled with ten thousand boats, the bazaars were slmt, the 
streets lined with the i^opulace, and the terrace of every house 
covered with spectators. In the morning, Ithnmar had entered 
witli his division and garrisoned the city. And now the vanguard 
of the Hebrew army, after ha^dng been long distinguished in tlic 
distance, a])proached the walls. A large body of cavalry dashed 
forward at full speed from the main force. Upon a niilk-wliitc 
charger, and followed by a glittering train of warrioi-s, amid the 
shouts of tlie vfist multitu<]e, Alroy galloped Up to the gates. 

lie was received by Ithamar and the members of the dei)utatioii, 
hut llouaiu was not there. Accompanied by his staff and a strong 
detachment of the Sacred Guard, Alroy was conducted tlirough 
the principal tliornnglifares of the city, until he arrived at the chief 
entrance of th(^ Scrail, or ladace, of the Caliph. The va.st portal 
conducted him into a large quadrangular court, whore lie dis- 
mounted, and where ho was wtdeomed by the captain of the eunuch 
guard. Accompanied by his principal generals and his immediate 
attendants, Alroy was then ushered through a suite of apar tin cuts 
which reminded him of his visit with Honiiin, until he arrived at 
the grand conncil-ch amber of the Caliphs. 

The conqueror threw himself upon the gorgeous divan of the 
Commander of tlie Faithful. 

All easy scat after a long march,” said Alroy, as he touched 
with his lip.s the coffee, wliich the chief of the eunuchs presented 
to him in a cup of transparent pink porcelain, studded with 
pearls. “ Ithamar, now for your report. What is the temper 
of the city? where is his Sultanship of Roum?” 

“ The city, Sire, is calm, and I believe content. The Sultan 
and the Caliph are still hovering on the borders of the province.” 

“ So I supposed. Scherirali will settle that. Let the troops be 
encamped without the walls, tlie garrison, ten thousand strong, 
must be changed monthly. Ithamar, you are governor, of the 
city : Asriel commands the forces. Worthy Jabastcr, draw up a 
report of the civil affairs of the capital. Your quarters are the 
College of the Dervishes. Brave Scherirali, I cannot afford you 
a long rest. In three days you must have crossed the river with 
your division. It will he quick work. I foresee that they will not 
light. Meet me all here in council by to-morrqw’s noon. Fare- 
weU.” 

The chieftains retired, the High Priest lingered. 
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“ Were it not an intrusion. Sire, I would fain entreat a mo- 
ment’s audience.*' 

My own Jabaster, you have but to speak.” 

“ Sire, I would speak of Abidan, as valiant a warrior as any in 
the host. It grieves me much, that, by some fatality, his services 
seem ever overlooked.” 

" Abidan ! I know him well, — a valiant man, but a dreamer, a 
dreamer.” 

“ A dreamer, Sire ! Believe me, a true son of Israel, and one 
whose faitli is deep.” 

“ Good tTaba.ster, we ai'C all true sons of Israel. Yet lei me 
have men about mo, who see no visions in a mid-day sun. We 
must beware of dreamers.” 

“ Dreams are the oracles of God.” 

“ When God sends them. Very true, Jabaster. But this Ahi- 
dan, and the company with whom he consorts, arc filled with high- 
flown notions, caught from old traditions, which, if acted on, w'ould 
render government impracticable — ^in a w’ord, they are dangerous 
men.” 

“The very flower of Israel! Some one has poisoned your 
sacred car against them.** ^ 

“ No one, worthy Jabaster. I have no counsellor except your- 
self. They may be the flower of Israel, but they are not the 
fruit. Good warriors, — ^bad subjects : excellent means, by whicli 
we may accomjdish greater ends. I’ll have no dreamers in autho- 
rity. I must have practical men about me — practical men. See 
how' Abner, Asriel, Ithamar, Medad, — sec how these conform to 
what surrounds them, yet invincible captains, invincible captains. 
But then they arc jwacticjvl men, Jabaster; they have eyes and use 
thehi. They know the diflereuce of times and seasons. But this 
Abidan, he has no other thought but the rebuilding of the temple : 
a narrow-souled bigot, who would sacrifice the essence to the form. 
The rising temjde soon would fall again with such constructors. 
Why, sir, what think you — ^this very same Abidan preached in the 
camp against my entry into what the quaint fanatic chooses to 
call ‘ Babylon,* because he had seen w'hat he calls a vision ! ” 

“ There was a time your Majesty thought not so ill of visions.” 

“ Am I Abidan, air ? Are other men to mould their conduct or 
their thoughts by me ? lu this world I stand alone, a being of a 
diflerent order from yourselves, incomprehensible even to you. 
Let this matter cease. 1*11 hear no more, and have heard too 
much. To-morrow at council.” 

The High Priest withdrew in silence. 

‘‘ He is gone — at length I am alone. I cannot bear the presence 
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of these men, except in action. Their words, even their looks, 
disturb the still creation of my brooding thought. 1 am oiico 
more alone, and loneliness hath been the cradle of my empire. 
Now I do feel inspired. There needs no mummery now to work 
a marvel. 

“ The sceptre of Solomon ! It may be so. Wliat then ? Here's 
now the sceptre of Alroy. What's that without his mind ? The 
legend said that none should free our people, but he who bore the 
sceptre of great Solomon. The legend knew that none could 
gain that sceptre, but with a mind to whose supreme volition the 
fortunes of the world would bow like fate. I gained it ; I con- 
fronted the spectre monarchs in their sepulchre; and the same 
hand that grasped their, shadowy rule hath seized the diadem of 
the mighty Caliphs by the broad rushing of their imperial river. 

“ The world is mine : and shall 1 yield the ])rize, the universal 
and heroic prize, to realise the dull tradition of sonic dreaming 
priest, and concentrate a legend? He conquered Asia, and he 
built the temple. Arc these my annals: Shall this (piick blaze 
of empire sink to a glimmering and a twilight sway over some 
petty iirovince, the decent patriaivli of a pastoral horde ? Is the 
Lord of Hosts so slight a God, that we must place a barrier to his 
sovereignty, and fix the boundaries of Omnipotence between the 
Jordan and the Lebanon? It is not thus written ; and were it so, 
I'll pit my insjiiration iigainst the prescience of my ancestors. I 
also am a prophet, and Bagdad shall be my Sion. The daughter 
of the Voice! VTcll, I am clearly summoned. I am the Lord’s 
servant, not Jahaster's. Let me make his worship universal as 
his power; and where's the priest shall dare impugn my faith, be- 
cause liis altars smoke on other hills than those of Judah ? 

I must see Honaiii. That man lias a great mind. He alone 
can comprehend niy purpose. Universal empire must not be 
founded on sectarian prejudices and exclusive rightn. Jubastcr 
would massacre the Moslems like Amalek ; the Moslems, the vast 
majority, and most valuable portion, of iny subjects. He would 
depopulate my empire, that it might not be said that Ishmael 
shared the heritage of Israel. Fanatic ! I’ll send him to conquer 
Judah. Wc must conciliate. Something must be done to bind 
the conquered to our conquering fortunes. That bold Sultan of 
Rouin, — I wish Abner had opposed him. To run off with the 
Harem ! I have half a mind to place myself at the head of the 

pursuing force, and ^Passion and policy alike combine — and yet 

— Honain is the man — I might send him on a mission. Gould wc 
make terms? 1 detest treaties. My fancy flies from all otlier 
topics. I must see him. Could I but tell him all I tliink ! This 
door — ^whither leads it ? Hall ! methinks I do remember yon glit- 
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tering gallery! No one in attendance. The discipline of onr 
palace is somewhat lax. My warriors are no courtiers. What an 
admirable Marshal of the Palace Honain would make ! Silence 
everywhere. So 1 His well. These saloons I have clearly passed 
tlirough before. Could I but reach the private portal by the river 
side, unseen or undetected ! *Tis not impossible. Ilere are many 
dresses. I will disguise myself. Trusty scimetar, thou hast done 
thy duty, rest awhile. 'Tis lucky I am beardless. I shall make a 
capital eunuch. So ! a very handsome robe. One dagger for a 
pinch, slippers powdered with pearls,®® a caftan of cloth of gold, a 
Cashmere girdle, and a pelisse of sables. One glance at the 
mirror. Good ! 1 begin to look like the conqueror of the world !” 


CHAPTER II. 

It was twilight : a small and solitary boat, with a single rower, 
glided along the Tigris, and stopped at the archway of a house that 
descended into the river. It stoi^ped, the boatman withdrew the 
curtains, and his single passenger disembarked, and ascended the 
stairs of the archway. 

The stranger readied the landing-place, and, unfastening a 
golden grate, jirocecded along a gallery, and entered a beautiful 
saloon of wdiite and green marble, opening into gardens. No one 
was in the apartment ; the stranger threw himself upon a silver 
couch, placed at the side of a fountain that rose from the centre of 
the chamber, and fell into a porphyry basin. A soft whisper 
roused the stranger from liis reverie, a soft whisper, that faintly 
uttered the Vord “ Honain.” The stranger looked up, a figure, 
enveloped in a veil, that touched the ground, advanced from the 
gardens. 

“Honain!” said the advancing figure, throwing off the veil, 
“ Honain ! AIi ! the beautiful mute returned ! ” 

A woman more lovely than the rosy morn, beheld an unexpected 
guest. They stood, the lady and the stranger, gazing on each 
other in silence. A man, with a light, entered the extremity of 
he hall. Carefully he closed the portal, slowly he advanced; with 
a subdued step ; he approached the lady and the stranger. 

“Alroy!” said the astonished Honain, the light fell from his 
hand. 

“ Alroy !** exclaimed the lady, with a bewildered air: she turned 
pale, aad leant against a colunm. 
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“Daughter of the Caliph!” said the leader of Israel; and he 
advanced, and fell upon his knee, and stole her passive hand. “ I 
am indeed that Alroy to whom Destiny has delivered the empire of 
thy sire ; but the Princess Schirene can have nothing to fear from 
one who values above all his victories this memorial of her good- 
will and he took from his breast a rosary of pearls and emeralds 
and, rising slowly, left it in her trembling hand, 
j The Princess turned and hid her face in her arm, wliich reclined 
^ against the column. 

“ My kind Ilonaiu,” said Alroy, ‘‘ you thought me forgetful of 
the ])ast, — ^you thought me ungrateful. My presence here proves 
that I am not so. I come to inquire all your wishes. I come to 
gratify and to fulfil them, if that be in my power.” 

Sire,” replied Hoiiain, who had recovered from the emotion in 
which he rarely indulged, and from the surprise which seldom en- 
trapped him, “ Sire, my wishes arc slight. You see before you 
the daughter of iny master. Au interview, for which 1 fear 1 shall 
not easily gain that lady’s pardon, has made you somewhat ac- 
quainted with her situation and her sentiments. The Princess 
Schirene seized the opportunity of the late convulsions to escape 
from a mode of life long repugnant to all her feelings, and from a 
destiny at which she trembled. 1 was her only couiiBellor, and she 
may feel assured, ii faithful, although perhaps an indiscreet one. 
The irresistible solicitation of the inhabitants that I should become 
their deputy to their conqueror, prevented us from escaping as wc 
had intended. Since then, from the movement of the troops, I 
have deemed it more prudent that w<) should remain at present 
here, although 1 have circulated the intelligence of my departure. 
In the kiosk of ray garden, the Princess is now a willing prisoner. 
At twilight she steals forth for the poor relaxation of my society, 
to listen to the intelligence wlucli 1 acquire during the day in disk 
guise. The history, Sire, is short and simple. Wc are in your 
power ; but instead of deprecating your interference, I now solicit 
your protection.” 

Dear lloiiaiii, ’tis needless. The Princess Schirene has only 
to express a wish that it may be fulfilled. I came to speak with 
you on weighty matters, Honain, but I retire, for I am an intruder 
now. To-morrow, if it please you, at this hour, and in this dis- 
guise, I will again repair hitlier. In the meantime, this lady may 
perchance express to you her v^ishes, and you will bear them to 
me. If on escort to any country, if any palace or province for her 
rule and residence But I will not offer to one who should com- 
mand. Lady ! ' farewell. Pardon the past ! To-morrow, good 
Hqnain! pr’ythee let us meet. Good emiP' 
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CHAPTER in. 

‘‘ The royal brow was clouded,” said Ithamar to Asriel, as, de- 
parting from the council, they entered their magnificent barque. 

“ With thought ; he lias so much upon his mind, 'tis woudrous 
how he bears himself.” 

“ I have seen him gay on the eve of battle, and lively though 
calm, with weightier matters than now oppress liim. His brow 
was clouded, but not, methinks, with thought ; one might rather 
say with temper. Mark you, how he rated Jabaster?” 

“Roundly! The stern Pnest writhed under it; and as he 
signed the ordinance, shivered his reed in rage. I never saw a 
man more pale.” 

“ Or more silent. He looked like an embodied storm. I tell 
you what, Asriel, that stern Priest loves not us.” 

“ Have you just discovered that secret, Ithamar ? We are not of 
his school. Nor, in good faith, is our ruler, I am glad to see the 
King is so staunch about Abidan. Were he in council, he would 
support Jabaster.” 

“ Oh! his mere tool. What think you of Scherirah ?” 

“ I would not trust him. As long as there is fighting, he will 
meddle with nothing else ; but, mark my words, Ithamar : in quiet 
times he will support the Priest.” 

“Mcdad will have a place in council. Ho is with us.” 

“ Heart and soul. I would your brother were here, Asriel : he 
alone could balance Jabaster. Alroy loves your brother like him- 
self. Is it true that he marries the Lady Miriam ? ” 

“ So the King wishes. 'Twill be a fine match for Abner.” 

“ The world is all before us. I wonder who will be Viceroy of 
Syi-ia.” 

“When we conquer it. Not Scherirah. Mark my words, 
Ithamar ; he never wiU have a government. You or I perchance. 
For my own part, I would rather remain as I am.” 

“Yours is a good post ; the best.” 

“ With the command of the city. It should go with the guard.” 

“Well, then, help me in getting Syria, and you can ask for my 
command.” 

“Agreed. Jabaster will have it that, in a Hebrew monarchy, 
the Chief Priest is in fact the Grand Vizir.” 

“ Alroy will be his own minister.” , 
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“ I am not so sure of that. lie mny choose to command the 
Syrian expedition in person ; he must leave some head at Bagdad. 
Jabaster is no general.” 

“ Oh ! none at all. Alroy will be glad to leave him at home. 
The .Sultan of Roum may not be always so merciful.” 

Hah ! hah ! that was an escape !” 

"By heavens! I thought it was all over. You mode a fine 
charge.” 

“ I shall never forget it. I nearly ran over Jabaster.” 

"Would that you had I ** 


CHAPTER IV. 

It is the tender twilight hour, when maidens in their lonely 
bower, sigh softer than the eve ! The languid rose her head up- 
raises, and listens to the nightingale, while his wild and thrilling 
praises, from his trembling bosom gush: the languid rose her head 
upraises, and listens with a blush. 

In the clear and rosy air, sparkling with* single star, the sharp 
and spiry cypress tree rises like a gloomy thought, amid the flow 
of revelry. A singing bird, a single star, a solemn tree, an 
odorous flower, are dangerous in the tender hour, when maidens in 
their twilight bower, sigh softer than the eve ! 

The dauglitcr of the Caliph comes forth to breathe the air : her 
lute her only company. She sits her down by a fountain’s side, 
and gazes on the watcrflilh Her cheek reclines upon her arm, 
like fruit upon a graceful bough. Very pensive is the face of that 
bright and beauteous lady. She starts; a warm voluptuous lip 
presses her soft and idle hand. It is her own gazelle. With his 
large and lustrous eyes, more eloquent than many a tongue, the 
fond attendant mutely asks the cause of all her thoughtfulness. 

" Ah ! bright gazelle ! ah ! bright gazelle ! ” the Princess cried, 
the Princess cried ; " thy lips are softer than the swan, thy lips are 
softer than the swan ; but his breathed passion when they pressed, 
my bright gazelle ! my bright gazelle I ” 

"Ah! bright gazelle 1 ah! bright gazelle ! ” the Princess cried, 
the Princess cried ; " thine eyes arc like the stars of night, thine 
eyes are like the stars of night; but his glanced passion when they 
gazed, my bright gazelle! my bright gazelle !” 

She seized her lute, she wikUy threw her fingers o'er its thrilling 
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cords, and, gazing on the rosy sky, to borrow all its poetry, thus, 
thus she sang ; thus, thus she sang: 


1 . 

He rose in beauty, like the mom 
That brightens in our Syrian skies ; 
Dark Passion glittered in his eye, 
And Empire sparkled in his form ! 


2 . 

My Soul! thou art the dusky earth. 

On which his sunlight fell ; 

The dusky earth that, dim no longer. 

Now breathes with light, now beams with love! 

3 

He rose in beauty, like the mom 
That brightens in our Syi*ian skies ; 

Dark Passion glittered in his eye. 

And Empire sparkled in his form ! 

Once more, once more ! Ah ! sing that strain once more ! ” 

The Princess start* and looked round. I^efore her stood 
Alroy. She rose, she would have retired; but, advancing, the 
conqueror stole her hand. 

« Fair Princess,” said Alroy, "let it not be said that my presence 
banished at once beauty and music.” 

" Sire, I doubt not that Honain awaits you. Let me summon 
liim.” 

“Lady, it is not witli Honain that I would speak.” 

He seated himself by her side. His countenance was pale, his 
heart trembled. 

“This garden,” at length he observed in a low voice; “this 
garden — a brief, brief space has glided away since first I wandered 
within its beauteous limits, and yet those days seem like the distant 
memory of another life.” 

“ It is another life,” said the Princess. “Ourselves, the world, 
all forms and usages, all feelings and all habits, verily they have 
changed, as if we had breathed within another sphere.” 

“'Tis a gi’eat change.” 

“ Since first you visited my bright kiosk. Pretty bauble ! Z 
pray it may be spared.” 

“ It is sacred, like yourself.” 

“ You are a courteous conqueror.” 
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" I am no conqueror, fair Schirene, but a slave more lowly than 
when I first bowed humbly in your presence.” 

“And bore away a token not forgotten. Your rosary is 
here.” 

“ Let me claim it. It has been my consolation in much peril, 
beauteous lady. On the eve of battle I wound it round my 
heart.” 

She held forth the rosary, and turned away her head. Her 
hand remained in his ; he ])resscd it to his lips. His right arm 
retained her hand ; he wound the other round her waist, as he fell 
upon his knee. 

“ O beautiful ! O more than beautiful ! for thou to me art like 
a dream unbroken,” exclaimed the young leader of Israel, “let 
me, let me breathe my adoration. I offer thee not empire; I 
offer tlice not wealth ; I offer thee noi^ll the boundless gratifica- 
tions of ra.agnificcnt fancy — ^these may be thine, but all these thou 
hast proved; but, if the passionate affections of a spirit which 
never has yielded to the power of woman or the might of man — 
if the deep devotion of the soul of Alr()y — ^bc deemed an offering 
meet for the shrine of thy surpassing loveliness, I worship thee, 
Schirene, I worship thee, I worship thee ! 

“ Since I first gazed upon thee, since thy beauty first rose upon 
my presence like a star bright with my destiny, in the still sanc- 
tuary of my secret love, tby idol has ever rested. Then, then, I 
was a tiling who.se very touch thy creed might count a contumely. 
I have avenged the insults of long centuries in the best blood of 
Asia: I have returned, in glory and in pride, to claim my ancient 
.scojHre; but sweeter far than vengeance, sweeter far than the 
quick gathering of my sacred tribes, the rush of triumph and the 
blaze of empire, is this brief moment of adoring love, wherein I 
pour the passion of my life ! 

“O my soul, my life, ray very being! thou art silent, but thy 
silence is sweeter than others’ speech. Yield, yield thee, dear 
Schirene, yield to thy suppliant ! Thy ffiith, thy flither’s faith, 
thy native customs, these, these shall be respected, beautbous 
lady ! Pharaoh’s daughter yielded her dusky beauty to my great 
ancestor. Thy face is like the bright inspiring day ! Let it not 
be said that the daughter of the Nile shared Israel’s crown — the 
daughter of the Tigris spumed our sceptre. I am not Solomon, 
but I am one that, were Schirene the partner of my throne, would 
make his glowing annals read like a wearisome and misty tale to 
her surpassing lustre ! ” 

lie ceased, the Princess turned her hitherto hidden countenance, 
and bowed it on his heart. “ Oh Alroy !*? she exclaimed, “ I have 
no creed, no country, no life, but thee!” 



CHAPTER V. 


“ The Kingf is late to-day.” 

“Is it true, Asriel, there is an express from ITamadan ?” 

“ Of no moment, Ithamar. I had private letters from Abner. 
All is quiet.” 

“ *Tis much past the hour. When do you depart, Scherirah ?” 

“ The troops are ready. I wait orders. This morning’s council 
will perchance decide." 

“ This morning’s council is devoted to the settlement of the 
civil affairs of the capitaV’^emiirked Jabastcr. 

“ Indeed ! ” said Asriel. “ Is your report prepared, Jabaster ? ” 

“ ’Tis here,” replied the High Priest. “ The Hebrew legislator 
requires but little musing to shape his order. He has a model 
which time cannot destroy, nor thought improve.” 

Ithamar and Asriel exchanged significant glances. Scherirah 
looked solemn. There was a pause, which was broken by 
Asriel. 

“ ’Tis a noble city, this Bagdad. I have not yet visited your 
quarters, Jabaster. You are well placed.’ 

“As it may be. I hope we shall not tarry here long. The 
great point is still not acliieved,” 

“ How far is it to the holy city?” inquired Scherirah. 

“ A month’s march,” replied Jabastcr. 

“And when you get there?” inquired Ithamar. 

“ You may fight with the Franks,” replied Asriel. 

“Jabaster, how large is Jeru.salcm?” inquired Ithamar. “Is 
it true, as I have sometimes heard, that it is not bigger than the 
fierail here, gardens and all ?” 

“Its glory hath departed,” replied the High Priest; “the bricks 
have fallen, but we will rebuild with marble ; and Sion, that is now 
without the Christian walls, shall yet sparkle, as in the olden time, 
with palaces and pavilions.” 

A flourish of trumpets, the portals flew open, and Alroy entered, 
leaning on the arm of the Envoy of Bagdad. 

“ Valiant leaders,” said Alroy to the astonished chieftains, “ in 
this noble stranger, you see one like yourselves entrusted with my 
unbounded confidence. Jabastcr, behold thy brother ! ” 

“Honain! Art thou Honain?” exclaimed the Pontiff, starting 
from his seat. “I have a thousand messengers after thee.” 
With a countenance alternately pallid with surprise and burning 
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with affection, Jabastcr embraced his brother, and, overpowered 
with emotion, hid his face on his shoulder, 

“Sire,” at length exclaimed the High Priest in a low and 
tremulous voice, “ I must pray your pardon that for an instant in 
this character I have indulged in any other thoughts but those 
that may concern your welfare. ’Tis ^ist : and you, who know 
all, will forgive me.” 

“All that respcccA Jabastcr must concern my welfare. lie is 
the pillar of my empire;” and ho^ng forth his hand, Alroy 
jdaced the High Priest on his rigm. “ Scherirah, you depart 
tins eve.” 

The rough captain bowed in silence. 

“What is this?” continued Alroy, ns Jabaster offered him a 
scroll. “ Ah! your report. ‘Order of the Tribe’ — ‘Senice of 
the Hevites ’ — ‘ Princes of the Peoi>le’^ — ‘ Kldcrs of Israel ! ’ The 
day nniy come wlien this may bo elVocled. At present, Jabastcr, 
we must be moderate, and content ourselves with arrange- 
ments which may ensure that order shall he maintained, property 
resjiected, and justice administered. Is it true that a gang has 
rifled a mosque ? ” 

“ Sire, of that T would speak. They arc no jdur.derers, but 
men, ])erha])s too zealous, who have read and who liave remem- 
bered that * Ye shall utterly destroy all the xdaces wherein the 
nations whicli ye shall possess served their gods upon the high 
nioiintaius, and upon tlie hill, and under every green tree. And 
ye .shall o\'i‘rihrow th(u‘r allar.s, and* 

“ Jabjister, is this a synagogue? Conic I to a council of valiant 
statcsiiicii or dreaming llabhis ? Por a thousand years we have 
been quoting the laws we dared not jiractise. Is it with .such aid 
that we. captured Nishahur and crossed the Tigris? Valiant, wise 
Jabaster, thou art worthy of better things, and capable of all. 
I entreat thee, urge such matters for the last time. Are these 
fellows in cu.stody ?” 

“ They were in custody. I have freed them.” 

“Freed them! Hiing them! Hang them on the most public 
grove. Is this the way to make the Moslem a duteous subject? 
Jabastcr! Israel honours tlicc; and I, its chief, know that one 
more true, more valiant, or more learned, crowds not around our 
standard ; but I see, the caverns of the Caucasus are not a school 
for empire.” ^ 

“ fc^ire, I bad humbly deemed the school for empire was the law 
of Moses.” 

“ Ay ! adapted to these times.” 

** Can aught divine be changed ? ” 

Am I as tall as Adam ? If man, the crown, the rose of all 
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tliis fair creation, the most divine of all divine inrentloiiB, if Time 
have altered even this choicest of all godlike works, why shall it 
spare a law made but to rule his conduct ? Good Jabaster, we 
must establish the throne of Israel — that is my mission, and for 
the means no matter how — or where. Asriel, what news of 
Medad?” 

“ All is quiet between the Tigris and Euphrates. It would be 
better to recal his division, which has been much harassed. I 
thought of relieving him byj^idan/’ 

“ I think so, too. We m*as well keep Abidan out of the city. 
If the truth were known, I'll wager some of liis company plun- 
dered the mosque. We must issue a proclamation on that subject. 
My good Jabaster, we’ll talk over these matters alone. At present 
I will leave you with your brother. Scherirah, sup with me to* 
night ; before you quit Asriel, come with me to my cabinet.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ I MUST see the King I ” 

“ Holy Priest, his Highness has retired. It is impossible.” 

‘^I must see the King. Worthy Pharez, I take all peril on 
myself.” 

Indeed his Highness’ orders are imperative. You cannot see 
him.” 

"Knowest thou whom I am ?” 

“ One whom all pious Hebrews reverence.” 

“ I say I must see the King.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, holy Jabaster, it cannot be.” 

"Shall Israel perish for a menial’s place? Goto; I will see 
him.” 

"Nay ! if you will, I’ll struggle for my duty.” 

"Touch not the Lord’s anointed. Dog, you shall suffer for 
thial” 

So saying, Jabaster threw aside Pharez, and, with the attendant 
clinging to Jjis robes, rushed into the royal chamber. 

“What is all this?” exclaimed Alroy, starting from the divan. 
“ Jabaster ! Pharez, withdraw ! How now, is Bagdad in insur- 
rection?” 

“Worse, much worse, Israel soon will be.” 

“Ayl” 
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fatal brother has told me all, nor would 1 sleep, until 1 
lifted up my voice to save thee." 

“ Am I in danger ? ” 

“ In the wilderness, when the broad desert quivered beneath thy 
trembling feet, and the dark heavens ^ured down their burning 
torrents, f hou wcrt less so. In that IMr of death, One guarded 
thee, who never forgets his fond and faithful offspring, and now, 
when He has brought thee out of the house of bondage ; now, 
when thy fortunes, like a noble cedg^swell in the air and shadow 
all the laud, thou, the very leadei^Wiiis people, his chosen one, 
for whom He liath worked such marvels — ^thy heart is turned from 
thy fatliers’ God, and hankers after strange abominations.” 

Through the broad arch tiiat led into the gardens of the Serail, 
the moonlight fell upon the tall figure and the upraised arm of the 
Priest ; Alroy stood with folded arms at some distance, watching 
Jabaster as he spoke, with a calm but searching glance. Sud- 
denly he advanced with a quick step, and, placing his hand upon 
Jabaster’s arm, said in a low, inquiring tone, You are speal^g 
of this marriage?" 

“ Of that which ruined Solomon." 

“Listen to me, Jabaster,” said Alroy, interrupting him, in a 
calm but peremptory tone. “ I cannot forget that I am speaking 
to my master, ns well as to ray friend. The Lord, who knoweth 
all things, hath deemed me wortliy of his mission. My fitness for 
this higli and holy office was not admitted without proof. A 
lineage, wliicli none else could offer, mystic studies sliarcd by few, 
a mind llmt dared encounter all tilings, and n frame that could 
endure most — these wore my claims. But no more of this. I have 
piisscd the great ordinal ; the Lord of Hosts hath found me not 
unworthy of his charge; I have established his ancient people; 
his altars blaze with sacrifices; his priests are honoured — ^bear 
witness thou, Jabaster — his omnipotent unity is declared. What 
woiildst thou more ?” 

“ All!" 

“ Then Moses knew yon well. It is a stiff-necked people.** 

“ Sire, bear with me. If I speak in heat, I speak in zeal. You 
ask me what I wish : my answer is, a national existence, which we 
have not. You ask me what I wish : my answer is, the Land of 
Promise. You ask me what I wish : my answer is, Jerusalem. You 
ask me what I wish : my answer is, Ae Temple — all we have for- 
feited, all we have yearned after, all for which we have fought — 
our beauteous country, our holy creed, our simple manners, and 
our ancient customs.” 

“ Manners change with time and circumstances ; customs may 
be observed everywhere. Tlie ephod on thy breast proves our 
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faith ; and, for a country, is the Ti^pds less than Siloah, or the 
Euphrates inferior to the Jordan ? " 

“Alas! alas! there was a glorious prime when Israel stood 
aloof from other nations, a fair and holy thing that God had 
hallowed. We were thei^choscn family, a most peculiar people, 
set apart for God’s entird^Pijoymcnt. All about us was solemn, 
deep, and holy. We shunned the stranger as an imclean thing 
that must defile our solitary sanctity, and, keeping to ourselves 
and to our God, our lives ||^d on in one gi*eat solemn tide of 
deep religion, making the immiest of our multitude feel greater 
than the kings of other lands. It was a glorious time : I thought 
it had returned — but I awake from this, as other dreams.” 

“We must leave off dreaming, good Jabaster — we must act. 
Were I, by any chance, to fall into one of those reveries, with 
which I have often lost the golden hours at Uamadan, or in our 
old cave, I should hear, some fine moniing, his Sultansliip of lloum 
rattling at my gates.” Alroy smiled as he spoke ; he would will- 
ingly have introduced a lighter tone into the dialogue, but the 
solemn counteiuincc of the Priest was not sympathetic with his 
levity. 

“ My heart is full, and yet I cannot speak : the memory of the 
past overi)owers my thought. I had vainly deemed tliat my 
voice, inspired by the soul of truth, might yet preserve him ; and 
now I stand here in his presence, silent and trembling, like a 
guilty thing. O, my I’rince! my pupil!” said the Priest, advanc- 
ing, falling on his knee, and seizing the robe of Alroy, “ hy t])y 
sacred lineage — by tlie sweet memory of thy ardent yoiitli,* and our 
united studies — by all thy zealous thoughts, and solemn nmsings, 
and glorious aspiration.s after fiwnc — by all thy siifierings, and by 
all thy triumph, and chiefly by the name of that great (Jod, who 
hath elected thee his favoured child — ^l)y all the marvels f)f thy 
mighty mission — I do adjure thee ! Arise, Alroy, arise and rouse 
thyself. The lure that snared thy fathers may trap tliee — this 
Delilah may shear thy mystic locks. Spirits like thee act not by 
halves. Once fall out from the straight course before thee, and, 
though thou deerncst ’tis hut to saunter mid the sninmcr trees, 
soon thou wilt find thyself in the dark depths of some infernal 
forest, where none may rescue thee ! ” 

“What if 1 do inlierit the eager blood of my great ancestor, at 
least I bold his sceptre. Sfiall aught of earthly power prevail 
against the supernatural sway of Heaven and Hades ?” 

“ fcJire, Sire, the legend that came from Sinai is full of high 
instruction. But shape thy conduct by its oracles, and all were 
well. It says our people can be established only by him who rules 
them with the rod of Solomon. Sire, when the Lord olfered his 
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pleasure to that mij^hty king, thou knowest his deep discretion. 
Riches and length of days, empire and vengeance — ^these were not 
the choice of one to whom all accidents were proffered. The 
legend bears an inward spirit, as \«:cll as an outward meaning. 
The capture of the prize was a wise test of thy imperial fitness. 
Thou hast his sceptre, but, without his^isdom, 'tis but a staff of 
cedar.” . ^ 

“Ilah! Art thou there? I am glad to see Jabastcr politic. 
Hear me, my friend. What my feelings be unto this royal lady, 
but little matters. Let them pass, i|ip[ let. us view this question by 
the light wlicrein you have placed it, the flame of policy and not of 
passion. 1 am no traitor to the God of Israel, in whose name I 
have conquered, and in whose name I shall rule ; but thou art a 
learned Doctor, thou canst inform us. I have heard no mandate 
to yield my glorious cni])ire for my meanest i)rovincc. I am Lord 
of j^sia, so would I have my long posterity. Our people arc but a 
vcmiiant, a feeble fraction of the. teeming millions tliat own my 
sway. What 1 bold 1 can defend : hut ray eliildreii may not inherit 
the spint of their sire. The Moslems will recognise their rule 
with readier hearts, when they remeiiilxT that a daughter of their 
Oaliphs gave them life. You see 1 too am politic, my good 
Jahaster !” 

“ The policy of the son of Kareah — ^^twas fatal. lie pre- 
fen*ed Egypt to Jiulali, and he suffered. Sire, the Lord hath 
blessed dndali: it is his land, lie Ma)iild have it filled by bis 
peculiar ])eople, so tliat bis worship miglit ever flonrish. For this 
lie lias, by many curious rites and eustorn.s, marked ns out from all 
otlier nations, so that we cannot, at the same time, mingle with 
them and yet be true to Him. AVe must c.\ist alone. To preserve 
that loneliiK’ss, is the great end and essence of our law. What 
have we to do with Bagdad, or its i»eo])le, whei*e every instant we 
must witness some violation of our statutes? Can wc pray with 
them ? Can we eat with tlieiii ? Alike in the highest duties, and 
the lowest occupations of existence, we cannot mingle. From the 
altar of onr God to our own domestic boards, we are alike sepa- 
rated from them. Sire, you may be King of Bagdad, but you 
cannot, at the same time, he a Jew.” 

“ I am what I am. I worship the Lord of Hosts. Perhaps, 
in his mercy, He will accept the days of Nishabur and the Tigris, 
as a compensation for some slight relaxation in the ritual of the 
baker and the bath.” 

“ And mark my words : it was by the ritual of the baker and the 
bath that Alroy rose, and without it he will fall. The genius of the 
people, which he shared, raised him; and that genius has been 
formed by the law of Moses. Based on that law, he might indeed 
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hftye handed down an empire to his lon^ posterity; and now, 
though the tree of his fortunes seems springing up by the water 
side, fed by a thousand springs, and its branches covered with dew, 
there is a gangrene in the sap, and to-morrow he may shrink like 
a shrirelled gourd. Alas ! alas 1 for Israel ! We have long fed on 
mallows ; but to lose the ^vintage in the very day of fniition, ’tis 
very bitter. Ah ! when I raised thy exhausted form in the cavern 
of Genthesma, and the star of David beamed brightly in the 
glowing heavens upon thy high fhlfilment, who could have dreamed 
of a night like this ? Farew^, Sire.” 

** Stop, Jabaster ! earliest, dearest friend, pr’ythee, pr'ytliee 
stop I ” 

The Priest slowly turned, the Prince hesitated. 

" Part not in anger, good Jabaster.’* 

*‘In sorrow. Sire, only in sorrow; but deep and terrible.” 

“ Israel is Lord of Asia, my Jabaster. Why should we fear ? ” 

“ Solomon built Tadmor in the wilderness, and his fleet brought 
gold from Ophir; and yet Alroy was born a slave.” 

‘‘But did not die one. The Sultans of the world have fallen 
before me. I have no fear. Nay, do not go. At least you will 
give some credence to the stars, my learned Cabalist. See, my 
planet shines as brightly as my fortunes.” Alroy withdrew the 
curtain, and with Jabaster stepped out upon the terrace. A beau- 
tiful star glittered on high. As they gazed, its colour changed, 
and a blood-red meteor burst from its circle, and fell into s])ace. 
The Conqueror and the Priest looked at each other at the same 
time. Their countenances wore pale, inquiring, and agitated. 

“ Sire,” said Jabaster, “ march to Judah.” 

“ It portends war,” replied Alroy, cnJfcivouring to recover him- 
self. “ Perchance some troubles in Persia.” 

“ Troubles at home, no other. The danger is nigh. Look to 
thyself.” 

A wild scream was heard in the gardens. It sounded thrice. 

“ What is this ?” exclaimed Alroy, really agitated. “ Rouse the 
guard, Jabaster, search the gardens.” 

“ ’Tis useless, and may do harm. It was a spirit that shrieked.” 

« What said it ? ” 

‘‘Mene, Mene, Tekel, UfhabbinI” 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

“ The old story, the Priest against the King,” said Honain to 
Alroy, when, at liis morrow’s interview, he liad listened to the 
events of the preceding niglit. ^ My pious brother wishes to lead 
you back to the Theocracy, and is fearful that, if he prays at 
Bagdad instead of Sion, he may chance to become only the head 
of an inferior sect, instead of revelling in the universal tithes of a 
whole nation. As for the meteor, Schcrirali must have crossed 
the river about the same time, and the Sultan of Roum may explain 
the bloody portent. For the shriek, as I really have no acquaint- 
ance with spirits, I must leave the miraeidous communication to the 
favoured ears and initiated intelligences of your Highness and my 
brother. It seems that it differed from ‘the Daughter of the 
Voice’ in more respects than one, since it was not only extremely 
noisy, but, as it would appear, quite unintelligible exce])t to the 
individual who had an interest in the interpretation — an ingenious 
one, I confess. When 1 enter upon my functions as your High- 
ness’s Ohamberlain, 1 will at least guarantee that your slumbers 
shall not be disturbed either by spirits or more unwelcome 
visitors.” 

“ Enter upon them at once, good Honain. How fares my Person 
rose to-day, my sweet Schirene?” 

“ Feeding on your image in your absence. She spares no word 
to me, I do assm'e your |||||ghness.” 

“Nay, nay, wc know you are a general favourite with the sex, 
Honain. Pfaith I’m jealous.” 

“ I would your Higliness had cause,” said Honain, very demurely. 


CHAPTER Vm. 

The approaching marriage between the King of the Hebrews 
and the Princess of Bagdad was published throughout Asia. Pre- 
parations were made on the plain of the Tigris for the great re- 
joicing. Whole, forests were felled to provide materials for the 
buildings and fuel for the banqueting. All the governors of pro- 
and dtieSj all the chief offiem and napity of both oaUoiia 
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were specially invited, and daily arrived in state at Bagdad. Among 
them the Viceroy of the Mcdes and Persians, and liis recent bride, 
the Princess Miriam, were conspicuous, followed by a train of 
nearly ten thousand persons. 

A throne, ascended by one hundred steps dBvered with crimson 
cloth, and crowned by a golden canopy, was raised in the middle of 
the plain ; on each side was a throne less elevated, but equally 
gorgeous. In the front of these thrones an immense circus was 
described, formed by one hundred diartaks or amphitheatres, anqde 
room for the admittance of the multitude being left between the 
buildings. These chartaks were covered with bright brocades and 
showy carjiets ; on each was hoisted a bright and brilliant banner. 
In some of them were bands of choice musicians, in others com- 
panies of jugglers, buffoons, and storiers. Five chartaks on each 
side of the thrones were allotted for the convenience of the court ; 
the rest were filled by the different trades of the city. In one 
the fruiterers had formed a beautiful garden, glowing with pome- 
granates, and gourds, and water-melons, oranges, almonds, and 
pistachio-nuts ; — ^in another the butchers exhibited their meats 
carved in the most fanciful shapes, and the skins of auiiUHls formed 
into very ludicrous figures. Here asseniblcd the furriers, all dressed 
in masquerade, like leopards, lions, tigers, and foxes ; and in another 
booth mustered the upholsterers, proud of a camel made of wood, 
and roods, and cord, and painted linen, a camel which walked about 
as if alive, though ever and anon a curtain drawn aside discovered 
to the marvelling multitude the workman within, performing in his 
own piece. Further on might be perceived the cotton manufac- 
turers, whose charlak was full of birds q^ll shapes and plumage, 
formed nevertheless of their curious pl^^B and, in the centre rose 
a lofty minaret, constructed of the same material, with the help of 
reeds, although every one imagined it to be built with bricks and 
mortar. It was covered with embroidered work, and on the top 
was pl^cd a stork, so cunningly devised that the children pelted 
it with pistachio-iiiits. The saddlers showed their skill in two 
litters, tipen at top, each carried on a dromednu, and in eiich a 
beautiful woman, who diverted the spectators wiga light balls of gilt 
leather, throwing them up both with their hands and feet. Nor 
were the mat-makers backward in the proof of their dexterity, 
since, instead of a common banner, they exliibited a large standard 
of reeds worked with two lines of writing in Kufic, proclaiming 
the happy names of Alroy and Schirene. But indeed in every 
chartak might be seen some wondrous specimens of the wealth of 
Bagdad and uf the ingenuity of its unrivalled artisans. 

Around this mighty circus, on every side, for the space of many 
miles, the plain was^dded with innumerable pavilions. At mea- 
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Bnred intervals were tables fumbhed with &reTj species of provision, 
and attended by appointed servants ; flagons of wine and jars of 
sherbets, mingled with infinite baskets of delicious fruits and trays 
of refreshing confectionary. Although open to all comers, so great 
and rapid was the supply, that these banqueting tables seemed 
ever laden ; and, that the joys of Uie people might be complete, 
they were allowed to pursue whatever pleasures they thought fit 
without any restraint, by proclamation, in these terms : — 

« This is the time op feasting, pleasure, and rejoicing. 
Let no person reprimand or complain op another: let not 

THE ItlCJI INSULT THE POOR, OR THE STRONG THE W-EAE .* LET NO 
ONE ASK ANOTHER, ‘WlIY HAVE TOD DONE THIS?'” 

Millions of people were collected in this Paradise. They re- 
joiced, they feasted, tliey frolicked, they danced, they sang.* They 
listened to the tales of th(i Arabian storior, at once enchanted and 
enchanting, or melted to the strain of the I’ersian poet, as he painted 
the moon-lit forehead of his heroine, and the wasting and shadowy 
form of Jiis love-sick hero; they beheld with ama/.ement the feats 
of the juggler of the Ganges, or giggled at the practised wit and 
the practical buffoonery of the Syrian mime. And the most delighted 
could still spare a fascinating glance to the inviting gestures and 
the voluptuous grnee of the dancing girls of Kgypt.®* Everywhere 
reigncil melody and merriment, rarity and beauty. For once man- 
kind forgot their cares, and delivered themselves up to infinite 
enjoyment. 

“ 1 grow courteous,” said Kislocli the Kourd, assisting a party 
into one of the shows. 

“And I humane,” sai^Calidas the Indian. “Fellow, how dare 
you violate the proclamation, by thrashing that child?” He turned 
to one of the stewards of the table, who was belabouring the un- 
fortunate driver of a camel which had stumbled and in its fall had 
shivered its burden, two panniers of porcelain. 

“ Mind your ownjbusiness, fellow,” rejilied the steward, “ aud be 
thankful that for oujje in your life you can dine.” 

“ Is this the way to speak to an officer ? ” said Calidas the Indian ; 
“ I have half a mind to cut your tongue out.” 

“ Never mind, little fellow,” said the Guebre, “ here b a dirhem 
for you. Run away and be merry.” 

“ A miracle ! ” grinned the Negro ; “ he giveth alms.” 

“And you are witty,” rejoined the Guebre. “'Tb a wondrous 
day.” 

“ What shall we do ?” said Kbloch. 

Let us dine,” proposed the Negro. 
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‘‘Ay! under this pbne-tree,’^ said Calidas. “’Tis pleasaiat to 
be alone. 1 hate eveiybody but ourselves.” 

Here stop, you ras^” said the Guebre. “ What’s your name ? ” 

“ 1 am a Ila^ee,” said our old friend Abdallidi, the servant of 
the charitable merchant AU, and who was i&s day one of the 
officiating stewards. 

“Are you a Jew, you scoundrel?” said the Guebre, “that is 
the only thing worth being. Bring some wine, you accursed 
Giaour!” 

“ Instantly,” said Kisloch, “ and a pdau.” 

“ And a gazelle stuffed with almonds,” said Calidas. 

“ And some sugar-plums,” said the Negro. 

“ Quick, you infernal Gentile, or I’ll send tliis javelin in your 
back,” hallooed the Guebre. 

The servile Abdallah hastened away, and soon bustled back, 
bearing two hagons of wine, and followed by four servants, each 
with a tray covered witli dainties. 

“Where are you going, you acetirsed scoundrels?” grumbled 
Kisloch; “ wait upon the true believers.” 

“ We shall be more free alone,” whispered Calidas. 

“ Away, then, dogs, dogs,” growled Kisloch. 

Abdallah and his attendants hurried off, but were soon sum- 
moned back. 

“ Why did you not bring Schiraz wine?” asked Calidas, witli an 
eye of fire. 

“ The pilau is overdone,” thundered Kisloch. 

“ You have brouglit a lamb stuffed with pistachio-nuts, instead 
of a gazelle witli almonds,” said the Gj^re. 

“Not half sugar-plums enough,” sa^Be Negro. 

“Ev^thing is wrong,” said KislooT “Go, and get us a 
kabob.” 

In time, however, even this unmanageable crew were satisfied ; 
and, seated under their plane-tree, and stuffing themselves with all 
the dainties of the East, they became more amiable as their appe- 
tites decreased. 

“ A bumper, Calidas, and a song,” said Kisloch. 

“^Tis rare stuff,” said the Gudbre; “come, Cally, it should 
inspire you.” 

“ Here goes, then ; mind the ehoms.” 

THE SONG OF CALIDAS. 

Drink, drink, deeply drink, 

Never feel, and never think ; 

What’s love ? what’s fame? a sigh, a smile. 

Friendship? but a hoUow wile. 
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If you*ve any thought or woe, 

Drown them in the goblet’s flow. 

Yes! dash them in this brimming eup; 

Dash them in, ai>d drink them up. 

Drink, drink, deeply drink, 

Never feel, and never think. 

« Hark, the trumpets ! The King and Queen ! The procession 
is coming. Let’s away.” 

“ Again ! they must be near. Hurry, hurry, for good places.” 

“ lJred^all the cups and dishes. Come along !” 

The multitude from all quarters hurried to the great circus, 
amid the clash of ten thousand cymbals and the blast of innume- 
rable trumpets. In the distance, issuing from the gates of Bagdad, 
might be discerned a brilliant crowd, the advance comptuiy of the 
bridal procession. 

^hcre came five hundred maidens crowned with flowers, and 
beauteous as the buds that girt tlicir hair. Their flowing robes 
were whiter than the swan, and each within her hand a palm- 
branch held. 

Followed these a band of bright musicians, clothed in golden 
robes, and sounding silver trumpets. 

Thou five hundred youths, brilliant as stars, clad in jackets of 
white fox-skin, and alternately bearing baskets of fruit or flowers. 

Followed these a band of bright musicians, clothed in silver 
robes, and sounding golden trumpets. 

Six choice steeds, sumptuously caparisoned, each led by an Ai’ab 
groom.®* 

Tlie household of Meop in robes of crimson, lined with sable. 

The standard of Medam^ 

Medad, on a coal-black Arab, followed by three hundred officers 
of his division, all mounted on steeds of a pure race. . 

Slaves, bearing the bridal present of Medad; six Damascus 
sabres of unrivalled temper.?® 

Twelve choice steeds, sumptuously caparisoned, each led by an 
Anatolian groom. 

The household of Ithamar, in robes of violet, lined with ermine. 

The standard of Ithamar 

Ithamar, on a snow-white Anatolian charger, followed by six 
hundred officers of his division, all mounted on steeds of a pure race. 

Slaves bearing the marriage present of Ithamar; a golden 
vase of rubies home on a violet throne. 

One hundred .Negroes, their noses bored, and hung with rings 
of briUianis, playing upon wind instruments and kettle-drums. 
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The standard of the City of Bagdad. 

The deputation from the citizens of Bagdad. 

Two hundred mules, with caparisons of satin, embroidered with 
gold, and adorned with small golden bells. These bore the sump- 
tuous wardrobe, presented by the city to their Prjnccss. Each 
mule was attended by a girl, di-essed like a Peri, with stai-ry wings, 
and a man, masked as a hideous Dive. 

The standard of Egypt. 

The deputation from the Hebrews of Egypt, mounted on 
dromedaries, with silver furniture. 

Fifty slaves, bearing their present to the Princess, golden 
cords, a mighty bath of jasper, beautifully carved, the sarcophagus 
some ancient temple, and purchased for an immense sum. 

The standard of Syria. 

The deputation from the Hebrews of the Holy Land, headed by 
Rabbi Zirari himself, each carrying in his hand his offering to the 
nuptial pair, a precious vase, containing earth from the Mount of 
Sion. 

The standard of Hamadan. 

The deputation from the citizens of Hamadan, headed by the 
venerable Bosteuay himself, whose sumptuous charger was led by 
Caleb. 

The present of the city of Hamadan to David Alroy, offered at 
his own suggestion ; the cup in which the Prince of the Captivity 
carried his tribute, now borne ftili of sand. 

Fifty choice steeds, sumptuously caparisoned, each led by a 
Median or Persian groom. 

The household of Abner and Miriam,^ number twelve hundred, 
chid in chain armour of ivory and gold" 

The standard of the Medes .and Persians. 

Two white elephants, with golden litters, bearing the Viceroy 
and his Princess. 

The offering of Ahncr to Alroy ; twelve elephants of state, with 
furniture embroidered with jewels, each tended by an Indian clad 
in chain armour of ivory and gold. 

The offering of Miriam to Schircnc ; fifty plants of roses from 
Rocnahad a white shawl of Cashmere fifty feet in length, which 
folded into the handle of a fan ; fifty screens, each made of a feather 
of the roc and fifty vases of crystal full of exquisite perfumes, 
and each sealed with a talisman of precious stones. 

After these followed the eunuch guard. 

Then came the band of the Serail, consisting of three hundred ' 
dwarfs, hideous indeed to behold, but the most complete jnusiciauB 
in the world. 
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The steeds of Solomon, in number one hundred, each with a 
natural star upon its front, uncaparisoned, and led only by a bridle 
of diamonds. 

The household of Alroy and Schirene. Foremost, the Lord 
Ilonain riding upon a chestnut charger, shod with silver ; the dress 
of the rider, pink with silver stars. From his rosy turban depended 
a tremulous aigrette of brilliants,?® blazing with a thousand shift- 
ing tints. 

Twe hundred pages followed him ; and then servants of both 
sexes, ^;^||rcously habited, amounting to nearly two thousand, 
carryin'^Rh vases, magnificent caskets, and costly robes. The 
treasurer and two hundred of his underlings caAe next, showering 
golden dirhems on all sides. 

The scei)tre of Solomon borne by Asricl himself. 

A magnificent and lofly car, formed ()f blue enamel with golden 
wdiecls, and axletree?; of turquoises and brilliants, and drawn by 
twelve snow-white and sacred horses, four abreast; in the car, 
Alroy and Schirene. 

Five thousand of the sacred guard closed the procession. 

Amid the exclamations of the people, this gorgeous procession 
crossed the plain, and moved around the mighty circus. The con- 
(picror and his bride ascended their throne ; its steps were covered 
hy the youths and maidens. On the throne, upon their right sat 
the venerable Bostenay ; on the left, the gallant Viceroy and his 
Princess. The cliartaks on each side were crowded with the court. 

The deputations made their offerings, the chiefs and captains 
paid their lioinagc, the trades of the city moved before the throne 
in order, and exhibited tludr various ingenuity. Thrice was the 
proclamation made, amid^ie sound of trumpets, and then began 
the games. 

A tliousand horsemen dashed into tlic arena and threw the 
jcrrecd. They galloped at full speed ; they an'ested their fiery 
charges in mid course, and flung their long javelins at the lAiimte 
but sparkling tai-get, the imitative form of a rare and hrilliant 
bird. The conquerors received their prizes from the hand of the 
Princess herself, bright sliawls, and jewelled daggers, and rosaries 
of gems. Sometimes the trumpets aimouncod a prize from the 
Vice-queen, sometimes from the venerable Bostenay, sometimes 
from tlie victorious generals, or the loyal deputations, sometimes 
from the united trades, sometimes from the city of Bagdad, some- 
times from the city of Hamadan. The hours flew away in gorgeous 
and ceaseless variety. 

“ I would that we were alone, my own Schirene,” said Alroy to 
his bride. 
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^ I would so too; and yet 1 love to see all Asia prostrate at the 
feet of Alroy.” 

" Will the sun never set ? Give me thy hand to play with/^ 

“ Hush I See Miriam smiles." 

"Lovest thou my sister, my own Sehirene ?” 

“None dearer but thyself." 

“ Talk not of my sister, but ourselves. Tliiukest thou the sun 
is nearer setting, love ?" 

“ I cannot sec ; thine eyes they dazzle me — ^they are so brilliant, 
sweet!" 

“ O ! my soul, I could pour out my passion on thy brSB;.” 

“ Thou art very*serious." 

“ Love is ever so." 

“ Nay, sweet ! It makes me wild and fanciful. Now I could 
do such things, but what I know not. I would we had wings, and 
then we would fly away.” 

“ See, I must salute this victor in the games. Must I unloose 
thy hand! Dear hand, farewell! Think of me while I speak, my 
precious life. ’Tis done. Give hack thy hand, or else methinks 
I shall die. What’s this 

A horseman, in no holiday dress, but covered with dust, rushed 
into the circus, hearing in his hand a tall lance, on which was fixed 
a scroll. The Marshals of the Games endeavoured to prevent his 
adviince, but he would not be stayed. His message was to the 
King alone. A nimoiir of nevrs from the army circulated throiigb- 
out the crowd. And nows from the army it wa.s. Another victory! 
Schcrirah had defeated the Siiltaii of Rouin, who w’as now a sup- 
pliant for peace and alliance. Sooth to say, the intelligence bad 
arrived at dawn of day, but the courtly Ilouain had contrived that 
it should be communicated at a later and more effective moment. 

There scarcely needed this additional excitement to this glorious 
day. But the people cheered, the golden dirliems were scattered 
with renewed profusion, and the intelligence was received by all 
parties as a solemn ratification by Jehovah, or by Allah, of the 
morning ceremony. 

The sun set, the court rose, and returned in tlie same pomp to 
the Serail. The twilight died away, a beacon fired on a distant 
eminence announced the entrance of Alroy and Sehirene into the 
nuptial chamber, and suddenly, as by magic, the mighty city, every 
mosque, and minaret, and tower, and terrace, and the universal 
plain, and the numberless pavilions, and the immense circus, and 
the vast and winding river, blazed with light. From every spot a 
lamp, a torch, a lantern, tinted with every hue, burst forth 
enormous cressets of silver radiancy betimed on the top of each 
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chartak, and huge bonfires of ruddy flame started up along the 
whole horizon. 

For seven days and seven nights this unparalleled scene of 
rejoicing, though ever various, never ceased. Long, long was 
remembered tlie bridal feast of tlni Hebrew Prince and the Caliph s 
daught^'r; long, long did the petisantry on the plains of Tigris sit 
dovvTi by the side of that starry river, and tell the wondrous tahi 
to their marvelling i)Ostority. 

Now wdiat a glorious man was David Alroy, lord of the mightiest 
empire M^hc world, and wedded to the most beautiful Priflcc.ss, 
surrounBl by a prosperous and obedient people, guarded by iiivin- 
eible armies, one on whom Karth showered all its fortune, and 
Heaven ;ill its favour — and all by the powder of his own genius 1 
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PART THE NINTH. 


CHAPTER I. 

*Twa9 midni^lit, and the atorm still ra^cd; ’mid the roar of the 
thunder and the shrieks of the wind, the floods of forky li;^litning 
each instant revealed the broad and billowy breast of the troubled 
Tigris. 

Jabastcr stood gazing upon the wild scone from the gjdlcry of 
his palace. His countonaucc was solemn, but disquieted. 

“ I would that he were Ijore!” cxolaimed tlie High Priest. 
" Yet why sliould 1 desire his presence, wlio heralds only gloom ? 
Yet in his absence urn I gay? 1 am nothing. This Bqgdad 
weighs upon me like a cloak of lead ; my si)irit is dull and broken. 

“ They say Alroy gives a grand banquet in the Kerail to-night, 
and toasts his harlot ’mid the thudderbolts. Is there no hand to 
•write upon the wall ? He is found wiujting, he is weighed, and is 
indeed found wanting. Tlie parting of liis kingdom soon will 

come, and then 1 could weep, oh ! I could w^eep, and down these 

stern and seldom yielding cheeks pour the wild anguish of my 
desperate w-oe. So young, so great, so favoured ! But one more 
step a God, and now a foul Belshazzar! 

“ Was it for this his gentle youth was passed in musing solitude 
and mystic studies? Wa.s it for this the holy messenger sum- 
moned his most religious .spirit ? Was it for tliis he crossed the 
fiery desert, and communed with his fathers in their tombs ? Is 
this the end of all his victories and all his vast achievements ? To 
banquet wdth a wanton ! 

« A year ago, this very night, it was the eve of battle, I stood 
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M'ithin Ills tent to wait his final word. He mused awhile, and then 
he said, ‘ Otiod ni.e:ht, Jahaster ! ' 1 believed myself the nearest to 

liis heart, as he has ever been nearest to mine, but that's all over. 
He never says, ‘Clood nij^ht, Jabaster/ now. Why, what’s all 
this ? Methiiiks I am a child. 

“The Lord’s anointed is a prisoner nowin the li“’ht ji^ratiiif!: of a 
]»rii»hf kiosk, and never j^azes on the world he eoiupiered. K^;*yi>t 
and Syria, even farthest Iiul, send f<irth their messeii'yers to ^;T(‘et 
Alroy, the ij^-real, the proud, the invineible. And wliere is he ? In 
a soft l*ara(h\e of “iris and eumiehs, crowned with floAvers, 
to iiu ltin.n' lays, and the wild trilling of the amorous lute. 
He s]»ares no hours to cniineil ; all is left to his prinu* favourites, of 
wlioiii the leader is that fiend I soiiietiine called niy 

lu’ofljer. 

“ Why rest I here ? Whitlier should I fly ? Methinks my 
preseiKa* is still a link to decency. Should 1 tear off the ephod, f 
M iireely fancy 'twoiild Maze upon another's hreast. He j^oes not 
(o tlui sacriliee; they say he keejis no fast, (»hserves no ritual, and 
that their ft‘slive fantasies will not he balked, even by the Sabhath. 
[ have not seiai him thrice since the marriage. Ilonain has told 
her I did ojipose it, and she hears to me a hatred tliat only women 
feel. Our strong passions break into a tliousaud purposes : women 
have one. ’Plieir love is dangerous, but tlieir hate is fatal. 

“ See ! a Ixnit hoiinduij^ on the waters. On .such a night — but 
one would dare to venture.** 

Now visible, innv in darkness, a single lantern at the prow, 
dabaster Avatelied Avilb .some anxiety the sliglit bark buftetiiig the 
AA.-it I S. A tremendous flash of lightning illumined the whole river, 
and ti[)ped Avith a sjicctral light even the distant piles of building. 
'*'Iie boat and the Ualing figure of the single rower were distinct iy 
p erceptible. Noav all again was d|^ness; the wind suddenly suh- 
.si<UMl ; in a Icav iniimtcH the ]>^sh of the oars Avas audible, and the 
h alt aj)])arently stopped beneiuh the palace. 

'Phere Avas a knocking at the priv^ate portal. 

“ \VIu» knocks?” inquired Jaba.stcr. 

“ A friend to Israel.” 

“ Ahidan, by his voice. Art thou alone r ” 

“'Pile j)roplietc.ss is Avith me; only she.” 

“A moment. I’ll open the gate. Draw the boat within the 
arch.” 

Jahastcr descended from the gallery, and in a f(‘w moments 
returned Avith tAvo visitors : the youthful prophetess Esther, and lier 
companion, a man short in stature, hut* witli a very powerful and 
Avcll-knit frame. Ilis countenance was very melonclioly, and Avitli 

10 
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much liarflhneBS in the lower part, not without a degree of pensive 
beauty in the broad clear brow and guukeu eyes, unusual in 
Oriental visages. 

“ A rough night,” said Jabaster. 

“ To those who fear it,” replied Abidan. “ The sun has brought 
so little joy to me, I care not for the storm.” 

"What news?” 

"Woo! woe! woe!” 

" Thy usual note, my sister. Will the day never come when wc 
may change it?” 

" Woe ! woo ! woe ! unutterable woe ! ” 

" Abidan, how fares it ?” 

" Very well.” 

" Indeed ! ” 

" As it may turn out.” 

" You are brief.” 

" Bitter.” 

" Have you been to court, that you have learnt to be so wary in 
your words, my friend r ” 

" I know not what may happen. In time we may all b(‘Comc 
courtiers, though I fear, Jabaster, we have done too much to be 
rewarded. I gave him my blood, and you something more, and 
now we are at Bagdad, *Tis a fine city. I wish to Heaven the 
shower of Sodom would rain U]>(m its terraces.” 

" I know thou hast st/mething ten’ible to toll. I know it by 
that gloomy brow of thine, that lowers like the tempest. Speak 
out, man, I cun bear the worsts for wliich I am pre])iired.” 

"Take it, then. Alroy has proclaimed hima(‘lf Caliph. Abner 
is made Sultan of Persia ; Asriel, Ithainar, Medad, and the elii(*f 
captains, Vizirs — Ilonain, their chief. Four Moslem nobles are 
sworn into the council, Thej^rincess goes to mosque in state 
next b>iday ; ’tis said thy pujiil dotkaccompany lier.” 

“ ril not believe it ! By the Goa of Sinai, I’ll not believe it ! 
Were rny own eye the accursed witness of the deed, I’d not believe 
it. Go to mosque! They play with thee, iny good Abidan, they 
play with the(‘.” 

" As it maybe. ’Tis a rumour, biit rumours herald deeds. The 
rest of my intelligence is true. 1 had it from my kinsman, stout 
Zalmunna. He loft the banquet,” 

" Shall 1 go to liim ? Metliinks one single word — To mosque ! 
only a rumour and a false one. I’ll never believe it ; no, no, no, 
never, never! Is lie not the Lord’s anointed? The ineffable curse 
upon tins daughter of the Moabite! No marvel that it thunders 
By heavens, I’ll go and beard him in his orgies!” 
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“ You know your power better than Abidan. You bearded him 
before bis marriage, yet ” 

“ He married. 'Tis true. Honain, their chief. And I kept his 
ring ! Honain is my brother. Have I ne’er a dagger to cut the 
bond of brotherhood?’’ 

‘*We have all dtiggcrs, Jabastcr, if we knew but liow to use 
them.” 

“ ’Tw strange — ^we met after tWenty years of severance. You 
were not in the chamber, Abidan. ’Twas at council. We met 
after twenty years of severance. He is my brother. ’I’is strange, 
I say : I felt that man shrink from my embrace.” 

“ Honain is a philosojdier, and believes in syiripatby. ’Twould 
ajipear there none between you. His system, then, absolves 
yon from all ties.” • 

“Y<m are .sine the rest of the intelligence is true? I'll not 
believe tlie iiios(|iie — th(' rest is bad enough.” 

“Zaluiuima left the bainpiet. HassiUi Subah’s brother sat 
above liim,” 

‘‘ Su])ali‘s brother ! ’Tis all over, then. Is he of Uie council ?” 

“ Ay, and others.” 

‘‘Where now is Israel?” 

“ She should be in her tents.” 

“Woe ! woo! woe ! unutterahle woe! ” exclaimed the projihetess, 
wdjo, standing motionless hi the back of the chamher, seemed 
inattentive to their conversation. 

Jahaster jiaccd the gallery with agitated steps. Suddenly ho 
.stoppl'd, and, walking up to Ahidan, seized his arm, and looked 
him sternly in tin* face. “ 1 know thy thoughts, Abidan.” exclaimed 
the l^riest; “hut it cannot he. I Jiave dismissed, — heneefortli and 
for I'vor J liave dismissed all feeling from my mind; now J have no 
hruther, no friend, no ]mpi1, and, 1 fear, no Saviour. Israel is all 
in all to me. I have no other*ife — ’tis not cinnpiinction, then, 
that stays my arm. My hei^rt s as laird as thiiic.” 

“ Wliy stays it, then ?” 

“Uecause with him we fall, lie is tlii' last of all his sacred 
line. Tliore is no other liniid to grm p our .sceptre.” 

“ ( Utr sce])tre I — what sceidre ?” 

“ Tiie sce])tre of our Kings.” 

“ Kings ! ” 

“ Ay, why dost thou look so dark ?” 

“ How’ looked the prophet when the stiff-necked populace for- 
sooth must liavc a King ? Hid he smile ? Did he shout, and clap 
his hands, and cry, God save his Majesty ! O, Jahastcr ! honoured, 
rare Jabaster! thou second Hamucrof our lightheaded people! 
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there was a time when Israel had no King* except their God. 
Were we viler then? Bid Kings conquer Canaan? Who was 
Moses, who was Aaron, who was mighty Joshua? Was the sword 
of Gideon a kingly sword? Bid tlie locks of Samson shade 
royal temples ? Would a King have kept his awful covenant like 
solemn Jophtha? Royal words are light as air, when, to maintain 
them, you injure any other tlian a subject ! 

“Kings! wli}' Avliat's a Kin^? Why should one man break the 
equal sanctity of our chosen race? Is their blood purer than our 
own ? We are all the seed of Abraham. Who was Saul, and wlio 
was Bavid? I never heard that they -were a ditferent breed from 
onr fatliers. Grant lliern devout, which they were not; and brave 
and wise, which other men were ; have their posterity a patent for 
all virtiioH? No, Jalfastcr! thou ne’er didst err, but when tliou 
plaeedst a crown upon this haughty strijding. Wh:it he did, a 
thousand might have done. 'Twas thy mind inspired the deed. 
And now he is a King; and now Jabaster, the very soul of 
Israel, who should he our Judge and Iciuhu’ — Jabaster troinhles hi 
disgrace, while our uiihallow'ed Sanhedrim is filled wnth Ammo- 
nites ! ” 

“ Abidan, thou hast touched me to the quick ; thou hast stirred 
up thoughts that over and auon, like strong and fatal vapours, have 
risen from the dark abyss of thought, and I have quelhul them.” 

“ Let them rise, I say — let tliem drown the beams of that all- 
scorching sun we sutTer under, that drinks up all vegetation, aiul 
makes us huiguisli w'itli a dull exhaustion ! ” 

“Joy! joy! unutterable joy !” 

“ Hark ! tlie prophetess has changed her note; and yet she hears 
us not. The spirit of the Lord is truly with lier. Come, Jabaster, 
I see thy heart is opening to thy people’s sufferings; thy ]ieo]>le, 
niv Jabaster, for art not thou our Judge? at least, thou shalt 

hJ.” 

“ Can we call hack the Theocracy? — Is’t possible ?” 

“ Ilut say the wa)rd, and it is done, Jabaster. Nay, stare not. 
Dost thou think there are no true hearts in Israel ? I >ost thou 
suppose thy oliiliircn have beheld, without a thought, the foul 
insults poured on thee — thee, their Priest, their adored High 
Priest, one who reeals the best days of the past — the days of their 
great Judges? But one word, one single movement of that mitred 

head, aud But I speak unto a mind that f(‘els more than I 

can express. Be silent, tongue, thou art a babbling counsellor. 
Jabaster’s patriot soul needs not the idle schooling of a child. If 
he he silent, ’tis that his wisdom deems that the hour is not ripe; 
but, when her leader speaks, Israel will not be slack.” 
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“The Moslems in council! We know what must come next. 
Our national existence is in its last agon^. Methinks the time is 
very ripe, Abidan.” 

“ Wily, so we think, great sir ; and say the word, and twenty 
thousand spears wdll guard the Aik. 1*11 answer for iny men. 
Stout Scl'orirah looks grimly on the Moabites. A word from thee, 
and the whole Syrian army will jo^our banner — the lion of* Judah, 
tlial shall be our flag. The tyrant and his satraps — let them dit‘, 
and then the rest must join us. We*ll proclaim the covenant, and, 
leaving Ihihylon to a bloody fate, 'march on to »Siou ! ” 

Sion, his youthful dream, Sion!*' 

You muse ! ’* 

King nr no King, he is the Lord s anointed. Shall this hand, 
that ]M»ured the oil on his hallowed head, wu'^h out the halmy 
signet witli his blood? Must I slay him? Shall.this kid be seethed 
even ill its mother's milk ?'* 

“Ilis voice is low, ami yet his face is troubled. How now, 
sir?” 

“ Wliat art thou? Ah! Ahidaii, trusty, staneli Abidan ! You 
ace, Aliidau, 1 was tliinkiiig, my good Aliidau, all Ibis may be the 
frenzy of a revel. 'rt>-morrow’’s dawn may summon cooler coun- 
sels. The tattle of the table, it is sacred. Let us forget it ; let 
us pass it over. 'J*lic Lord may turn his heart. Who know's, who 
knows, Ahidan ?’* 

‘• Noble sir, a moment since your mind was like your faith, fimi 
and re.'olved, and now' ” 

“ School me not, school me not, good Ahidan. There is that 
'wit.liin my mind you cannot fat horn; some secret sorrows which are 
all my owm. Leave me, good friend, leave inc awhile. When 
Israel calls me 1 shall not be wanting. He sure of that, Ahiiiau, 
?)e sure of that. Nay, do not go ; tlie iiiglit is very rough, and the 
fair pro])Jietess should not again stem the swelling river. I’ll to 
Diy closet, and will soon ndnrn.” 

Jabastcr quitted the galh'ry, and entered a small apartment* 
tieveral large volumes, unclas})ed and open, were lying on various 
parts of the divan. Before tlicm stood liis brazen cabalistic table. 
He closed the chamber with a cautious air. He advanced into tlie 
centre of the apartment. He lifted uj> his hands to heaven, and 
clasped them with aii exprc.ssion almost of agony. 

“Is it come to this?” he muttered in a tone of deep oppression. 
“ Is it come to this ? What i.s’t 1 have heard ? what done ? Down, 
tempting devil, down ! O life !# O glory ! O my country, my 
chosen people, and my sacred creed !> — why do we live — ^why act ? 
Why have we feeling for aught that’s famous, or for auglit that's 
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holy? Let me ^e! let— let me die! The torture of existence is 
too great/' 

He dung himself upon the eouch; he buried his awful coun- 
tenance in his robes. His mighty heart was convulsed with passion. 
There did he lie, that gi'eat and solemn man, prostrate and woe- 
begone. 


CHAPTER II. 

"The noisy banquet lingers in my ear; I love to be alone.” 

“With me?” 

“Thou art myself; 1 liavc no other life.” 

“ 8wx‘et bird ! It is now a Caliph.” 

“ I am what thou wiliest, soul of n)y sweet existence ! Pomp 
and dominion, fame and victoiy, seem now but hawed and dimly- 
shaded gems compared with thy bright smile ! ” 

“ My plaintive nightingale, shall wc hunt to-day?” 

“ Alas ! my rose, I would rather lie upon this lazy couch, and 
gaze upon thy beauty!” 

“ Or sail upon the cool and a/ure lake, in some bright barque, 
like to a sea-nymph’s shell, and followed by the swans ? ” 

“ There is no lake so blue as thy deep eye ; there is no swan so 
white as thy round arm ! ” 

“ Or shall we launch our falcons in the air, and bring the golden 
pheasant to our feet ?” ^ 

“ 1 am the golden pheasant at thy feet ; why wouldst thou richer 
prey ?” 

“ Rcmeinbercst thou thy earliest visit to this dear kiosk, my 
gentle mute? There thou stuodst with folded arms and looks 
demure as day, and ever and anon witli those dark eyes stealing a 
glance which made my cheek quite pale. Metliinks I see thee 
even yet, shy bird. Host know, I was so foolish when it quitted 
me, dost know I cried ? ” 

“Ah, no! thou didst not cry?” 

“Indeed, I think I did.” 

“ Tell me again, my own Sdiirene, indeed didst ciy ?” 

“ Indeed I did, 'my soul ! ” ♦ 

“1 would those tears were in some crystd vase, I'd give a 
pToyince for the costly um.” 
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She threw her arms aroiiud his neck and covered Ids face with 
kisses. 

Sunset sounded from the minarets. They arose and wandered 
together in the surrounding^ l*aradise. The sky was tinted with a 
pale violet flush, a single star floating by the side of the white 
moon, that lieamed with a dim lustre, si>ft and slnijiely as a pearl. 

“ Beaatiful ! ” exclaimed the pensive Schireiie, as she gazed upon 
the star. “ O, my Alroy, why cannot we ever live alone, and ever in 
a Paradise ?’* 

‘‘ 1 am w earied of empire," replied Alroy with a smile, " let us 

fly!" 

“ Is tliore no island, with all that can make life charming, and 
yet im|)or\ious to man ? How little do we recjuire ! Ah ! if these 
gardens, instead (jf ludng surrounded by hateful Bagdad, were 
only encoiijjnissed by some beautiful ocean ! " 

My heart, we live in a Paradise, and are seldom disturbed, 
thanks to llonahi ! ” 

“ But the very couscloiisuess that there are any other persons 
existing Ijcsides ourselves is to im; painful. Kvery one who even 
thinks of you seems to rob me of a part of your being. Besides, 
1 am weary of ])ump and palaces. 1 should like to live in a sparry 
grot, and sleep upon n couch of sw'cet leaves!" 

This int(?restiiig discussiem w'jis disturbed by a dwarf, wlio, in 
addition to being very small and very ugly, was dumb. He bowed 
before the Princess, and then had recourse to a great deal of pan- 
tomimic action, by which she discovered that it was dinner-time. 
Ko otlier person could have ventured to disturb tlie royal piiir, but 
this little being was a privihiged favourite. 

So Alroy and Sebirene entered the Serail. An immense cresset- 
lamp, fed with perfumed oil, llirew a soft light round the sump- 
tuous chamber. At the end stood a row of eunuchs in scarlet 
dresses, and eacli holding a tall silver staff. Tlie Ca]ij)h and tin* 
Sultana tlirew themselves upfm a couch covered witli a hundred 
cuKliions ; on one side stood a group coii.'^isting of lln‘ cajitain of 
tlie guard and other ofncer.s of the houseliold, on the other, of 
beautiful female slave.s luagnificenlly attired. 

The line of domestics at the end of the apartment opened, and 
a body of slaves advanced, cari-ying trays of ivory and gold, 
and ebony and silver, covered with the choicest damties, most 
curiously prepared. The.se were in turn ofiered to the Caliph and 
the Sultana by their surrounding attendants. The Princess ac- 
cepted a spoon made of a single i»earl, the long, tliin golden handle 
of which was studded with rubies, and condeseended to partake of 
some saflron soup, of which she was very fond. Afterwards she 
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regaled herself with the breast of a cygnet, stuffed with almonds, 
and stewed with violets and cream. Havings now a little satisfied 
her appetite, and wishin*^ to show a mark of her favour to a par- 
ticular individual, she ordered the captain of the guard instantly 
to send him tlie whole of the next course with her compliments. 
Her attention was then engaged with a dish of those delicate orto- 
lans tliat feed u])on the vine-leaves of Schiriiz, and with whioli tlie 
governor of Nislmbur took especial care that she should he well 
jn-ovided. Tearing the delicate birds to ])icces with her still more 
delicate fingers, she insisted upon feeding Alroy, who of course 
yielded tf> her solicitations. In the meantime, they refi(‘slu'd 
themselves with their favourite sherbet of pomegranates, and the 
golden wine of Mount Lehanon.'* The Caliph, who could eat ]io 
more ortolatis, although fed by such dt lieate fingers, was at length 
obliged to call for “rice,” which was synonymous to commanding 
the banquet to disappear. The attendants now brought to each 
basins of gold, and ewers of rock crystal filled with rosc-w^atcr, 
W'ith towels of that rare Egyptian linen which can be made only 
of the cotton that grows upon the banks of the Nile. While they 
amused tliemselves wilh eating sugar-idums, and drinking coHee 
flavoured with cinnamon, the female slaves danced before them in 
the most graceful attitudes to the melody of invisible musicians. 

‘•My enchanting »Schirone,” said the Caliph, “I have dined, 
thanks to your attention, very well. These slaves of yours dsiiici^ 
admirably, and are exceedingly beautiful. Your inuhic, too, i?, 
beyond all ]>raise ; but, for my own imrt, I would rather be quite 
alone, and listening to one of your bongs.” 

*• 1 have written a new one to-day. You shall liear it.” So 
saying, she cla])ped her little white hands, and all the attendant.^ 
immediately withdrew. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ TjiE stars are stealing forth, and so will I. Sorry siglit! to 
view Jabastcr, with a stealthy step, skulk like a thing dis- 
honoured ! Oh ! may tlie purjxise consecrate the deed ! the die is 
cast.” 

So si\ying, the High Priest, muffled up in his robe, emerged from 
his pidace into the busy streets. It is at night that the vitality of 
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Oriental life is most impressive. The narrow winding;: streets, 
crowded with population breathing the now suflerahlc air, the illii- 
niinated coffec-liouscs, the groups of gay yet sober revellers, the 
music, and the dnneiiig, and tlie animated recitals of tlie poet and 
the storier, all combine to invest tlie starry hours with a beguiling 
and even fascinating character of enjoyment and adventure. 

It was the night after the visit of Abidan and the pi’ophetess. 
Jahaster liad agreed to meet Abidan in the square of the great 
inos(|Uc t>vo hours after sunset, and thither he now rejiaired. 

“ I am somewhat before my time,’" he said, as he entered the 
great stjuare, over wliieh the rising moon threw a full ilood of 
light. A few dark shadows of human beings alone moved in tlie 
disUince. The w’orld was in the streets aiitl ct>tree-houses, “ 1 
am somewhat before my time/’ said Jahaster. "Hsmspiralors are 
W'atelifu]. 1 am anxious for (lie meeting, and yet I divad it. Since 
he hrok(^ lliis husiiK'ss, J have never slept. My mind is a chaos. 
1 will not think. If ’tis tt» he done, h‘t it he done at tmee. 1 am 
more tempted to sheathe this dagger in Jahaster's breast than in 
Ah •oy's. If life or cnqiirc were the paltry state, I would end a 
life that now ean bring no joy, and yield authority that hath no 
charm ; hut Israel, Israel, thou fur w hom I have endured so much 
— let me f orget Jahaster had a mother ! 

** Jiut for this thought that links me with my Cod, and leads my 
temper to a higher state, how vain and sad, how wearisome niid 
void, were this said world they think of ! But for this thought, I 
could sit down and die. Yea ! my great heart could craek, w'orn 
out, worn out ; my mighty passions, wdth their fierce but flickering 
flame, sink down and die ; and the strong brain that ever hath 
urged my course, and jiricked me omvard with perpetual thought, 
desert the rudder it so long hath held, like stuiic haflled ])ilot in 
blank discomfiture, in the far centre of an unknown sea, 

“ Study and toil, anxiety and sorrow, mighty action, perchance 
Time, and disapjiointmcnt, which is wM)rse than all, have done their 
W'urk, and not in vain. 1 am no longer the same Jahaster tliat 
gazed upon tlie stars of Caucasiw. Methinks even they look dim- 
mer than of yore. The glory of iny life is fading. My leaves are 
sear, tinged, but -not tainted. I am still the same iu one respect 
— I have not left my God, in deed or tliought. Ah ! who art thou ?” 

“ A friend to Israel.” 

I am glad that Israel hath a friend. Noble Abidan, I liave 
well considered all that hath pas.sed between us. Sooth to say, 
you touched upon a string I’ve played before, but kept it for my 
loneliness ; a jarring tune, indeed a jarring tune, but so it is, and 
being so, let me at once unto your friends, Abidan.” 
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** Noble Jabaster, thou art Yirhat Tdeemed tbec.” 

Abidan, they aay the coiisciousuesa of doing justly is the best 
basis of a happy mind.” 

“ Even so.” 

“ And thou believest it ?” 

“ Without doubt.” 

“ We are doing very justly ?” 

“ ’Tis a weak word for such a holy purpose.” 

“ 1 am most wretched!” 


CHAPTER IV 

The High Priest and his companion entered the house of Ahidan. 
Jabaster addressed the already assembled guests. 

“Brave Scherirah, it joys me to find thee here. In Israers 
cause when was Scherirah wanting ? Stout Zalmumia, we have 
not seen enough of each other : the blame is mine. Gentle pro- 
phetess, Ihy blessing 1 

“ Good friciuls, why we meet here is known to all. Little did 
wc drciun of such a meeting when we crossed the Tigris. But 
that is nothing. Wc come to act, and not to argue. Our great 
minds, tliey are resolved : our ;wleinn purpose requires no demon- 
stration. If there be one among ns who would have Israel a slave 
to Ishmuel, who would lose all wo have prayed for, all we have 
fought for, tdl we have won, and all for which we are prepared to 
die — if tliere be one among us who would have the ark polluted, 
and Jehovali’s altar stained with a Gentile sacrifice — ^if there be 
one among us who does not sigh for Sion, who would not yield his 
breath to build the Temple and gain the heritage his fathers lost, 
why, let him go ! There is none such among us : then stay, and 
free your country I ” 

“ We arc prepared, great Jabaster ; we are prepared, all, all! ” 

“ I know it ; you are like myself. Necessity hath taught deci- 
sion. Now for our plans. Speak, Zalmunna.” ^ 

“ Noble Jabaster, I see much difficulty. Alroy no longer quits 
his palace. Our entrance unwatched is, you well know, impossible. 
What say you, Scherirah?” 

“ I doubt not of my men, but war agabut Ahroy is, to say nought 
of danger, of doubtful issue.” 

“I am prepared to die, but nc^ to faQ,” saiid Abidau. “We 
must be certain. Open war I fear. The mass of the army will 
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side with their leaders, and tlSy are with the tyrant. Let us do 
the deed, and they must join us.” 

“la it iini)os?>ible to gain his presence to some sacrifice in honour 
of some by-gone victory — wliat think ye ?” 

“ I doubt much, Jabaster. At tliia moment he little wishes to 
sanction our national ceremonies with his royal person. The 
woman assuredly will stay him. And, even if he come, success is 
difficult, and therefore doubtful.” 

“ Noble warriors, list to a woman's voice,” exclaimed the pro- 
phetess, coming forward: “ *Tis weak, but with such instruments, 
even the aspirations of a child, the Lord will commune with his 
chosen poojde. There is a secret way by which I can gain the 
gardens of the palace. To-morrow night, just as the moon is in 
her midnight bovver, behold the accursed pile shall blaze. Let 
Abidan’s troop lie all ])repared, and at the moment when the flames 
first ascend, march to the Seraglio gate iis if with aid; The 
affriglited guard will oiler no opjxisition. While the troops secure 
the porliils, you Yourselves, Zalniuimn, Abidan, and Jlibaster, 
to the royal chamber and do the deed. In the meantime, let brave 
Selierirali, with his whole division, surround the palace, as if un* 
conscious of the mighty work. Then come you forward, show, ii 
it need w’itli tears, the fated body to the soldiery, and announce 
the Tliooeracy.” 

“ It is the Lord who speaks,” said Abidan, who was doubtlesf 
prepared for the proposition. “ He has delivered them into oui 
hands,” ^ 

“ A bold plan,” said Jabaster, musing, “and yet I like it. Tif 
quick, and that is something. I think 'tis sure.” 

“ It cannot fail,” exclaimed Zalmunna, “for if the flame ascend 
not, still wc are hut where we were.” 

“I am for it,” said Schcrirah. 

“Well, then,” said Jabaster, “so let it be. To-morrow's eve 
will see us here again prepared. Good night.” 

“ Good night, holy I’riest. How seem the stars, Jabaster ?” 

“Very troubled; so have they been some days. Wliat they 
poi;||ind I know not.” 

“Health to Israel.” 

“ Let us hope so. Good night, sweet friends.” 

“ Good night, holy Jabaster. Thou art our corner-stone.” 

“ Israel hath no other hope but in Jabaster.” 

“ My Lord,” said Abidan, “ remain, I pray, <me moment.* 

• “What is't? I fain would go.” 

“ Alroy must ‘die, my Lord, but dost thou think a single death 
will seal the covenant ?” 
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“ The woman ?” 

‘‘Ay! the woman! I was not thinking of the woman. Asriel, 
Ithamar, Medad?” 

“Valiant soldiers ! doubt not we shall find them useful instru- 
ments. I do not fear such loose companions. They follow their 
lead(‘rs, like other things bohi to obey. Having no head them- 
selves, they must follow us who have.’’ 

“ 1 think so too. There is no other man who might be dan- 
gerous?” 

/almiiiina and »Sclierirali cast their eyes upon the ground. 
There was a dead silence broken by the proplietess. 

“A judgment hath gone forth against Ilonain !” 

. “TS'ay! he is Lord Jahaster’s hrotlior,” said Abidan. “It is 
cnoiigli to save a inore inveterate foe to Israel, if such there be.” 

“ J liave no brother, sir. The man you speal: of I will not slay, 
since there are others who may do that deed. And so again, good 
night.” 


CIIAPTKU V. 

It was the dead of night, a single lamp burned in the chamber, 
wliieli ojiened into an arched gallery that descended by a Hight of 
steps into the gardens of the Scrail. 

A female figure ascended the flight with slow and cautious steps. 
She paused on the gallery, she looked around, one foot was in the 
chamber. 

She entered. She entered a chamber of small dimensions, but 
richly adorned. In the farthest corner was a couch of ivory, hung 
with a gauzy curtain of silver tissue, which, without impeding 
respiration, protected the sjumberer from the fell insects of an 
Oriental night. Leaning against an ottoman was a large brazen 
shield of ancient fashion, and near it some helmets and cuiious 
weapons. 

“An irresistible impulse hath carried me into this chamber!” 
exclaimed the prophetess. “ Tlie light haunted me like a spectre ; 
and wheresoever I moved, it seemed to summon me. 

“ A couch and a slumberer !” 

She approached the object, she softly withdrew the curtain# 
Pale and panting, she rushed back, yet with a light step. She 
belield Alroy ! 
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For a moment slic leant a^iRnst the wall, overpowered by her 
emotions. Again she advanced, and gazed on her unconscious 
victim. 

“ Can the guilty sleep like the innocent? Who w'ould deem this 
gentler slumbercr had betrayed the liighest trust that ever Heaven 
vouchsafed to favoured man ? He looks not like a tyrant and a 
traitor: calm his brow, and mild his ^dacid breath ! His long dark 
hair, dark ns the raven’s wing, hath broken from its fillet, and 
courses, like a wild and stonny night, over his pale and moon-lit 
brow. His cheek is delicate, and yet repose hath brought a flush ; 
and on his lip there secuis some w’ord of love, that will not quit it. 
It is the same Alroy that blessed our vision when, like the frosli 
and glittering star of morn, he rose up in the de.scrt, and bringing 
joy to others, brought to me only 

“ Oh! husli iny heart, and let thy secret lie hid in the charnel- 
house of eruslu'd atrcctious. Hard is the lot (»f woman : to love 
and to conceal is our sliarp doom! O hitter life! O most un- 
natural lot ! Man Tuadc society, and made us slaves. And .so we 
divjop and die, or cl.s(^ take refuge in idle fantasies, to which W'C 
bring the fervour that is meant for nobler ends. 

“ Hoauteons hero ! whether 1 bear thee most hatred or most love 
I cannot tell. Die thou must; yet I feel 1 should die witli thee. 
Oh! that to-night could lead at the same time unto our marriage 
bed and fuiu'val pyre. Must that white bosom bleed ? and must 
tliose delicate limbs be hacked and liaudlcd by these bloody but- 
chers ? Is that justice ? They lie, the traitors, when they call thee 
false to our (lod. ’Fhou art tliyself a god, and I coiUd worsTiiji 
thee ! 8eo those beauteous li 2 )s — they move. Hark to the music 1 ” 

“ 8chirene, iSchirene I ” 

’J’hert^ wanted but that word to summon back my .senses. 
Fool! Avliither is tliy fiincy wandering? 1 will not wait for tardy 
justice. 1 will do the deed myself. Shall I not kill my Siscra?" 
She seized a dagger fj om tlie ottoman, a rare and highly-tempered 
blade. Up she raised it in the air, and dashed it to his heart with 
superhuman force. It struck against the talisman which Jabaster 
Inid given It) Alroy, and which, from a lingering superstition, he 
still wore ; it struck, and .shivered into a tijousand pieces. The 
Caliph sj)rang from his couch, liis eyes met the prophetess, stand- 
ing over him in black de.spair, with the hilt of the dagger in her 
hand. 

“ Wliat is all this ? Schirene ! — Who art thou ? Esther ! ” He 
j^ped from the couch, called to Pharez, and seized her by both 
Iimids. *CSpcuk!»' he continued. “ Art thou, Esther ? What dost 
thou here?” 
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She broke into a wild laugh ; she wrestled with his grasp, and 
pulled him towards the gallery. He beheld the chief tower of 
the Serail in flames. Joining her hands together, grasping them 
both in one of his, and dragging her towards the ottoman, he 
seized a helmet, and flung it ui>on the mighty shield. It sounded 
like a gong. Pharez started from his slumbers, and rushed into 
the chamber. 

“I’liarez! Treason! treason! Send instant orders tlmt the 
palace gates be opened on no pretence whatever. Go, fly ! See 
the captain I)in}8elf. Summon the household. Order all to arms. 
Speed, for our lives ! ” 

The whole palace was now roused. Alroy delivered Estlier, 
exhausted, and apparently senseless, to a guard of eunuchs. Slaves 
and attendants poured in from all directions. Soon arrived Schi- 
rene, with dishevelled hair and hurried robes, attended by a hundred 
maidens, each bearing a torch. 

“ My soul, what ails thee ?** 

“ Nothing, sweetest ; all will soon be well,” replied Alroy, ])ieking 
up, and examining the fragments of the shivered dagger, wliich he 
had just discovered. 

** My life has been attcm])tcd ; the palace is in flames ; 1 suspect 
the city is in an insuvrection. Look to your mistress, maidens ! ” 
8chirene fell into their arms. ‘‘1 will soon he back.” teJo saying, 
he hurried to the grand court. 

►Several thousand persons, for the population of the Serail and 
its liberties was very considerable, were assembled in the grand 
C(»urt ; eumichs, women, pages, slaves, and servants, and a few sol- 
diers — all in confusion and alarm, fire raging within, and mysterious 
and terrible outcries without. A cry of the Caliph ! iht* Caliph ! 
announced the arrival of Alroy, and produced a degree of com- 
parative silence. 

“ Where is the captain of the guard ? ” he extdaimed. “ That's 
well. Oi)en the gates to none. Who will leap the wall, and bear 
a message to Asriel? You? That s well too. To-morrow, you 
slndl yourself command. Wliere's Mesrour? Take tlic eunuch 
guard and the company of gardeners,"'® and suppress the flames at 
all cost. Pull down the intervening buildings. Abidnii’s trooj) 
arrived with succour, eh I I doubt it not. I expected them. 0])en 
to none. Tlicy force an entniuee, eh ! I thought .so. So that 
javelin lias killed a traitor. Feed me with tirins. I'll keep the 
gate. Send again to Asriel. Whores Pharez?” 

“ Tly your side, my lord.” 

“ Run to the Queen, my faithful Pharez, and tell her that Si's 
well. 1 wish it were ! Didst «ver hear a din so awful ? Methiiiks 
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all the tambours and the cymbals of the city are in full chorus. 
Foul play, 1 jjucss. Oh! for Asriel! Has I*harez returned?” 

“ I am by your side, my lord.” 

‘‘ How’s the Queen ?” 

“ »Shc would gladly join your side.” 

“No, no! Keep the gates there. Who says they are making 
fires before them? Tis true. Wc must sally, if the worst come 
to the worst, and die at least like soldiers. O Asriel ! Asriel ! ” 

“ May it i)l(‘ase your Highness, the troops are pouring in from 
all qmirters.” 

“Tis Asriel,” 

“No, your Highness, 'tis not the guard. Motliinks they are 
Schcrirahs men.” 

“ Hum ! What it all is, I know not ; but very foul play, I do not 
doubt. Wliere’s Honain ?” 

“Witli the Queen, Sire.” 

“ 'Tis well. What’s that shmit ? ” 

“ llcre’.s the messenger from Asriel. Make way ! way!” 

“ Well ! how is’t, ^ir ? ” * 

“ Please your Highness, I ccmld not reach the guard.” 

“Could not ftach the guard! Cod of my lathers! who should 
let thee?” 

“ 8ire, I was taken prisoner.” 

“Prisoner! By the thunder of Sinai, are wc at war? Who 
made thee jn’isonev?” 

Sire, they have proclaimed thy death.” 

“Who?” 

“ Tlie council of the Elders. So I heard. Ahidaii, Zal- 
munna ” 

“ Kehels and dogs ! Who else?” 

“The High Priest.” 

“ Hull ! Is it there ? Pharez, fetch me some drink. Is it true 
Scherlrali has joined them ?" 

“His force surrounds the Serail. No aid can reach us without 
cutting through his ranks.” 

“ Oh ! that I were there with my good guard! Are we to die 
here like rats, fairly murdered? CWardly knaves ! Hold out, 
hold out, my men ! 'Tis sharj) work, but some of us will smile at 
this hereafter. Who stands % Alroy to-niglit bravely and truly, 
shall have his heart's content to-morrow. Fear not : I was not 
born to die in a civic broil. 1 bear a charmed life. So to it.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Go to the Caliph, g^ood TIonain, I pray thee, go. I can siip])ort 
myself, he needs thy connsoL liid liim not expose his ])reeious 
life. The wicked men ! Asriel must soon be here. Wliat sayest 
thou ?” 

“ Tlicre is no fear. Their plans are ill-devised. I have loiip^ 
expected this stormy night, and feel even now more anxious than 
alarmed.” 

“ ”ris at me they aim — it is I whom they hate. The High Priest, 
too! Ay, ay ! Thy proud brother, good Honain, 1 have ever felt 
he would not rest until he drove nm from this throne, my right ; or 
washed my hated name from out our annals ili my life's blood. 
Wicked, wicked Jahaster! lie frowned upon me from the first, 
llonain. Is he indeed lliy hrotlici* r ” 

“ I (^arc not to rememher. He aims at something further than 
thy life ; but Time will teach us more tliiui all oi#thoughts.” 


CHAPTER Vll. 

Tjik fortific.ations of the Scrail resisted all the efforts of the 
rebels. Selierirah remained in his quarters, with his troojis under 
arms, and ree.illed the small force that he had originally sent out 
as much to watch the course of events as to assist Abidan. Asriel 
and Ithamar poured down their columns in the rear of that chief- 
tain, and by dawn a division of the guard had crossed the river, the 
care of which had been entrusted to Scherirab, and bad thrown 
themselves into the palace. Alroy sallied forth at the head of 
these fresh troops. His presence decided a result which Mats j)cr- 
h!i])s never doubtful. The division of Ahidan fought with the 
dos]»eration that became their fortunes. The cnniage was dreadful, 
hut their discomfiture complete. They no longer acted in masses, 
or with any general system. They thought oidy of sclf-prcscrva- 
lion, or of selling their lives at the dearest cost. Some disiiersed, 
some escaped. Others entrenched themselves ih houses, others 
fortified the bazaai*. All the hOrrors of war were now experienced 
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ill the streets. The houses were in flames, the thoroughfares 
flowed with blood. 

At the head of a band of faithful followers, Abidan proved liiin- 
self, by his courage and resources, worthy of success. At length, 
he was alone, or surrounded only by his enemies. Witli his back 
against a building in a narrow street, where the number of liis 
opponents only embarrassed them, the three foremost of his foes 
fell before his irresistible sciinetar. The barricadoed door yielded 
to the 2>ressure of the multitude. Abidan rushed up tlie narrow 
stairs, aiitl, gaining a landhig>placc, turned suddenly round, and 
cleaved the skull of his nearest pursuer. He hurled the mighty 
body at his followers, and, retarding their advance, himself daslied 
onward, and gained the ternieo of the mansion. Three soldiers 
of the guard f(»llo\ved him as he hounded from terrace to terrace. 
One, armed >Yitli a javelin, hurled it at the chieftain. The weapon 
{^lightly wounded Abidan, who, drawing it from his arm, sent it 
back to the heart of its owner. The two other soldiers, armed 
only with swords, gained him. He arrived at the last terrace 
in the clustcu’ of buildings. He stood at bay on the brink of the 
precipice. He regained his breath. They a2)proached liira. lie 
dodged them in their course. Suddenly, with admirable skill, 
he ilung his sciinetar edgewise at the legs of liis farthest foe, who 
stopped short, roaring with pain. The chieftain sprang at the 
foremost, and hurled him down into the street below, where he 
was dashed to atoms. A trap-door oftered itself to the despairing 
eye of the rebel. He descended and found himself in a room 
filled with women. They screamed, he rushed through them, and, 
descending a staircase, entered a chamber tenanted by a bed-ridden 
old man. The ancient invalid iiujuired the cause of tlic uproar, 
and died of friglil before he could receive an answer, at the sight 
of tlie awful being before him, covered with streaming blood. 
Abidan secured the door, washed his blood-stained face, and dis- 
guising himself in the dusty robes of the deceased Armenian, 
sallied forth to watch the fray, 'I'hc obscure street was silent. 
The chieftain proceeded unmolested. At the corner he found 
a soldier holding a charger for his captain. Abidan unarmed, 
seized a poniard from the soldier's belt, stabhed him to the heart, 
and vaulting on the steed, galloped towards tlie river. No boat 
W'as to be found ; he breasted the stream upon the stout courser. 
He reached the opposite bank. A company of camels were 
rci>osing by the side of a fountain. Alarm had dispersed tlieir 
drivers. He mounted the fleetest in appearance ; he dashed to the 
nearest gate of the city. The guar/Jr at the gate refused him a 
passage. He conceal^ liis agitation. A marriage procession, 
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returning from the country, arrived. He rushed into the centre 
of it, and overset the bride in her gilded waggon. In the midst 
of the confusion, the shrieks, the oatlis, and the scuffle, he forced 
his way through the gate, scoured over the country, and never 
stopped until he had gained the desert. 


CHATTER VIII. 

• The uproar died away. The shouts of waiTiors, the slirii'hs of 
women, the wild clang of warfare, all were silent. The ilames 
were extinguished, the carnage ceased. The insurrection was 
suppressed, and order restored. The city, all the houses of which 
were closed, was patrolled by the conquering troops, and by sun- 
set the conqueror himself, in his hall of state, received the reports 
nnd tJie congratulations of his chicftain.s. The escape of Abidan 
seemed counterbalanced by the capture of Jabaster. After per- 
forming prodigies of valour, the High Priest had been overpowered, 
and was now a prisoner in the Serail. The conduct of Sclierirah 
was not too curiously criticized ; a commission was ap])ointed to 
inquire into the mysterious affair, and Alroy retired to the hath ^ 
to refresh himself after the fatigues of the victory w'liich he could 
not consider a triumph. 

A.S he rt^posed upon his couch, melancholy and exhausted, Schi- 
renc.w'as aunoimced. The Princess threw herself upon his neck, 
and covered liim with embraces. His heart yielded to her fond- 
ness, his .spirit become lighter, his depression melted away. 

“ My ruby I ” said Schirene, and she spoke in a low smothered 
voice, her face hidden and nestled in his breast. “ My ruby ! dost 
thou love me?” 

He smiled in fondnes.s as he pressed her to his heart. 

“ My ruby, tliy pearl is so frightened, it dare not look upon tlice. 
Wicked men I Tis I whom tliey hate, *tis I whom they would 
destroy.” 

“ There is no danger, sweet. 'Tis over now. Speak not — nay, 
do not think of it.” 

“ Ah ! wicked men ! There is no joy on eartli while such things 
live. Slay Alroy, their mighty master, who, from vile slaves, liath 
made them princes! Ungrateful churls! I am so alarmed — 1 
ne’er shall sleep again. What! slay my innocent bird, my pretty 
bird, my very heart ! I’ll not believe it. It is 1 whom they hate. 
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I am sure they will kill mo. You shall never leave me, no, no, no, 
no! You shall not leave me, love, never, never ! Didst hear a 
noise? Methinks they are even here, ready to plunge their 
diiggers in our hearts— our soft, soft hearts! 1 tliiiik you love 
mo, child ; indeed, I think you do ! ** 

“Take courage, heart ! There is no fear, my soul; I cannot 
love thee more, or else I would.” 

“ All joy is gone ! 1 ne’er shall sleep again. 0 my soul ! art 
thou indeed alive ? Do I indeed embrace my own Alroy, or is it 
all a wild and troubled dream, and are my arms clasped round a 
slijidow'y ghost, myself a spectre in a sepulchre ? Wicked, wicked 
ni(*ii ! Can it indeed he true ? What, slay Alroy ! my joy, niy 
only life ! Ah ! w'oe i^s me ; our bright felicity hath fled for 
ever ! ” 

“ N<»t so, sweet child ; we arc but as we wore. A few quick 
hours, and all will be as bright as if no storm had crossed our 
sunny days.” 

“ Hast seen Asriel ? He says such fearful things!’’ 

“ How now?” 

“ Ah me ! I am deaohitc. I have no friend.” 

“ Schirene ! ” 

“ They w’ill have my blood 1 know they will have my oiood.” 

“ Indeed, an idle faneji^” 

“Idle! Ask Asriel, question Ithamar. Idle! ’tis written in 
their tablets, their bloody scroll of rapine and of murder. Thy 
death led only to mine, and, had they hoped niy bird would but 
have yielded ius gentle mate, they would have spared him. Ay! 
ay ! ’tis 1 whom they hate, ’tis I whom they would destroy. This 
funn, 1 fear it lias lost its lustre, but still ’tis thine, and once thou 
saidst thou lovedst it; this form was to have been hacked and 
mangled, this ivoiy bosom was to have been rip])ed up and 
tortured, and thi.s w'arm blood, tliat flows alone for thee, that fell 
Jabastcr was to pour its tide upon the altar of his ancient ven- 
geance. He ever hated me ! ” 

“Jabaster! Schirene! Where arc we, and wliat arc w^e ? Life, 
life, they lie, that call thee Nature! Nature never sent these 
gusts of agony. Oh! my heart will break. I drove liim from 
my thought, and now she calls him up, and now must 1 remember 
he is my — ^prisoner! God of heaven, God of my fathers, is it 
come to this? Why did he not escape? why most Abito, a 
common cut-throat, save liis graceless life, and this great soul, this 

stem and mighty being Ah me! I have lived long enough. 

Would they had not filled, would-*; 

^Stop, stop, Alroy! 1 pray tliee> love, he vcalm. I came to 
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Hootlic thoc, not to raise thy passions. I did not say Jabastcr 
willed thy death, though Asriel says so ; *tis me he wars against ; 
and if indeed Jabaster be a man so near thy heart — if he indeed 
be one s(» mjcessaiy to thy prosperity, and cannot live in decent 
order with thy .slave that's here, I know iny duty. Sir. I would 
not liave thy fortunes marred to save iny single heart, although 
1 think ’twill, break. I w'ill go, I will die, and deem the hardest 
accident of life but sheer prosperity if it profit thee.” 

“ O Schirene ! what wouldst thou? This — this is torture.” 

“To see thee safe and happy; nothing more.” 

“ I am both, if thou art.” 

“ Care Jiot for mo, I am nothing.” 

“ 1’hou art all — to me.” 

“ Calm thyself, my soul. It grieves me much that when I came 
to soothe I have only galled thee. All’s wtdl, all’s well. ^Say tliat 
dahiLster lives. What then? Jle lives, and maybe prove more 
duteous than bt*fore; that’s all.” 

“lie lives, he Is my prisoner, he awaits his doom. It must be 
given.” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Shall we pardon?” 

“ My lord will do that which it ploa.sos him.” 

“Nay, nay, Schirene, I pray thee hcanorc kind. I am most 
wretched. Speak, what wouldst thou?” 

“ If I must speak, I say at once — hi.s life.” 

“ Ah me !” 

“ If our past loves have any charm, if the hope f)f future joy, 
not lc.ss supreme, be that which binds thee to tins shadowy world, 
as it does me, and does alone, 1 say his life, his very carnal lilb. 
lie .stands between us and our loves, Alroy, and ever has done. 
There i.s no lin})piness if Jabaster breathe; nor can I he the same 
Schirene to thee as 1 have been, if this proud rebel live to spy my 
eouduet.” 

“Btini.sh him, banish him!” 

“ To l)erd with rebels. Is this thy policy ?” 

“ 0 Schirene! I love not this man, although methiiiks I should : 
yet didst thou know but all !” 

“ 1 know' too miieli, Alroy. From the first he has been to me a 
hateful themght. Come, come, sweet bird, a boon, a boon unto 
thy own Schirene, who was so frightened by these wicked men! 

I fear it Inis done more Tni.sehief than thou deemest. Ay ! robbed 
ns of our hopes. It may be so. A boon, a boon ! it is not mucli 
I iksk — a traitor's head. Coi»|e, give me thy signet ring. It will 
not ; nay, then, I'll take it. What, resist ! I ^ow thou oft hast 
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told me a kiss could vanquish all denial. There it is. Is’t sweet ? 
Shalt liave another, and another too. I've g»)t the ring I Fare- 
well, my lovely bird. I’ll soon return to pillow in thy nest.” 


CHAP'y^K IX. 

“ Siii; has the vin^*! What’s this? what’s thi^? Schirene! 
art i^oiur? Xay, surely not. She jests, d.ibastcrl A traitor’s 
hejul ! What ho ! there. IMiarez, I’hurez ! ” 

“My lord.” 

j'nssed the Queen that way?” 

“ She did, uiy lord.” 

“Ill tears?*’ 

“ Nay ! very j(*yful 1” 

“Call llonuin — tjuiek as my tholiji'ht. lloiuiin! llonain! lie 
waits wliliout. I have seen the best of life, that’s vi ry sure. My 
li(‘art is eraekinjj^. She surely jests! Ilali! llonaiii. Pardon 
thesi* distracted looks. Ply to the Armoury! liy, fly!” 

“ h’or what, my lord?” 

“Ay! for what — for what! My brain it wanders. Thy brother 
— tliy ^Toat brother — the Queen — the (iiiei^n has slolen my signet 
rilin’, that is, T n’uve it her. Fly, fly! or in a word, Jahaster is no 
more. lie is y’one. Pliarcz ! your arm — 1 swoon!’’ 


cii.iPTER 

“Ills TTijylmess is sorely indisposed to-day.” 

“ TliL'y say he swooned tliia morn.” 

« Ay, in the bath.” 

“No, not in the hath. ’Twjis when he heard of JahaBter’s 
death.” 

“ How died lie, sir ?” 

“ Self-stranjrled. Ilia mif!:hty heart could not cn(|||[e dis^acc, 
and thus he ended j|ll his glorious deeds.” 

“ A great man ! ” 

“ We shall not soon sec his match. The Queen had gained hi-S 
pardon, and lierSelf flow to the Armoury to bear the news — alas 
too late*” 
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Theso arc strange times. Jabastcr ^Icad ! '' 

‘‘ A very great event.” 

“ Who will he High Priest ?” 

“ I doubt if the appointment will be filled up.” 

iSup you with the Lord Ithamar to-iiig)it?” 

« 1 do.” 

“ I also. Well go together. The Queen had gained his 
j>ardon. lliiui! ’tis strange.” 

“ Passing so. They say AhidiA has escaped.” 

“ J hear it. Shall we meet Medad to-night ?” 

«Tia likely.” 
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PART THE TENTH. 


ClIAlTKl] L 

“ Sfik conics not y<‘t ! lier cliecrful form, not yet it sparkles 
in our mournful sky. She comes not yet 1 the slmdowv stars seem 
Slid and lustrele.ss without their Queen. She comes not yet !*' 

‘•Wj: are Tin: watciiejis of tue Moon,^^ akd live in lone- 
liness TO HERALD LIGHT.’' 

Slio coTTics not yet ! lier sacred form, not yet it summons to 
our holy feast. She comes not yet ! our brethren far wait mute 
and motionlos the saintly beam. Slie conies not yet !" 

“We are the watchers oi' the Moo.v, and live ln lone- 

UNESS TO HERALD LIGHT.” 

“ She comes, she comes ! lier beauteous form sails with soft 
splendour in the glitterinjy air. Slie ccmies, she comes! The 
beacons fire, and teU the nation that the month bejjins! She 
comes, she comes!” 

“ We aim: the watchers op the Moon, to tell the nation 

THAT THE MONTH BEGINS.” 

Instantly tlie holy watchers fired the beacons on tlic mountain 
top, and anon a thousand flames blazed round the I’rom 

Caucasus to Lebanon, on every peak a crown of light! 
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CHAPTER II. 

"Sire! a Tatar 1ms arrived from Hamadan, who will see none 
hut thyself. 1 luive told him your lli^hucss was cn^a^ed, and sent 
liiiri to the Lord llonain ; but all denial is lost upon him. And as 
I thought perhaps the Lady Miriam 

" From llamadan ? You did ivell, I’harez. Admit him.” 

The Tatar entered. 

" Well, sir ; good news, I hope !” 

" Sire, pardon mo, the worst. I come from the Lord Abner, 
with orders to see the Caliph, and none else.” 

“Well, sir, you see the Caliph. Your mission? What of the 
Viceroy ?” 

“ j!jire, he bade me tell thee, that, the moment the beacon that 
announced the Feast of the New Moon was fired on Caucasus, the 
dreaded monarch of Karasme, the great Alp Arslan, entered thy 
kingdom, and now overruns all l*ersia.^' 

“Hah! and Abner?'* 

“ Is in the field, and prays for aid.” 

“ He shall have it. This is indeed great news ! When left you 
llainadun ?” 

“ Night and day I have journeyed upon the swiftest dromedary. 
The third morn secs me at Bagdad.” 

“A'ou have done your duty. iSec this faithful courier be well 
tended, Plmrez. Summon the Lord llonain. 

“ Alp Arslan ! Hah ! a very furaous warrior. The moment the 
beacon was fired. No sudden impulse then, but long matured. 
I like it not.’* 

“ Sire,” said Pharez, re-entering, “ a Tatar has arrived from 
the frontiers of the province, who wull see none but thyself. I have 
told him your Highness was deeply busied, and as me thinks he 
brings but the same news, I *' 

“*Tis very likely; yet never thmkygood Pharez. 1*11 see the 
man.” 

The Tatar entered. 

“Well, sif, how now ! — ^from whom?” 

“From Mozul. The Governor bade me see the Caliph and 
none else, and tell your Highness, that the moment the beacon 
that announced the Feast of the New Moon was fired on the 
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mountiiins, the fell rebel Abidan raised the standard of Judah in 
the province, and proclaimed war against your Majesty.” 

“ In any force ?” 

** The royal power keeps within their walls.” 

“Sufficient answer. Part of tlic same movement. We shall 
have some trouble. Hast summoned llonaiii ?” 

“ I have. Sir.” 

“ Go, see thi.s messenger be duly served, and, Plmroz come 

hither: let none converse with them. You understand?” 

“Your Ilighness may assure yourself.” 

“ Abidan come to life, lie shall not escape so well this time. 

1 must sec Schcrirah. 1 much suspect what’s this ? More 

news ! ” 

A third Tatar entered. 

“ May it please your Highness, this Tatar has arrived from the 
Syrian frontier.” 

“ Mischief in the wind, I doubt not. Speak out, knave !*' 

“ Sire ! pardon me ; I bear but sad inlelligonee.” 

“ Out with the worst !” 

“ 1 eo)nc frtmi the Lord Mcdad.” 

“ Well ! has he rebelled? It seems a catching f<‘ver. 

“Ah! no, dread Sire, Lord Medad has no Ihought but for thy 
glory. Alas! alas! he has now to guard it against fearful odds. 
Lord Medad bade me see the Caliph and none else, and tell your 
Highness, that the moment the beacon which announced the Feast 
of the New Moon was fired on Lebanon, the Sultan of Koum and 
the old Arabian Gahpli unfurled the standard of their Prophet, in 
great array, and arc now marching towards Bagdad.” 

“ A clear conspiracy I Has Honaiu arrived ? Summon a council 
of the Vizirs instantly. The world is up against me. Well! Pm 
sick of peace. They shall not find me napping I” 


CHAPTER III. 

“ You see, my lords,” said Alroy, ere the council broke up, “we 
must attack tliem singly. There can he no doubt of that. If 
they join, we must combat at great odds. ’Tis in detail that we 
must rout them. . I will myself to Persia. Ithamar must throw 
himself between the Sultan ^ and Abidan, Medad fall back on 
Ithamar. Scheiirah must guard the capital. Honain, you are 
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Regent. And so farewell. I shall set off to-night. Courage, 
brave companions. 'Tis a storm, but many a cecbr survives the 
thunderbolt.” 

The council broke up. 

“My own Scherirab!” said the Caliph, as they retired, “stay 
awhile. I would speak with you alone. Honain,” continued Alroy, 
following the Grand Vizir out of the chamber, and leaving Sclie- 
rirah alone ; Honain, I have not yet interchanged a word with 
you in private. What think you of all this ?” 

“ fSiro, I am prepared for the worst, but hope the best.” 

“’Tis wise. If Abner could only keep that Karasmian in 
check ! I am about to S 2 )cak with Scherlrah alone. 1 do suspect 
liiiii much.” 

“ 1*11 answ'cr for hia treason.” 

“ Hall ! 1 do suspect him. Therefore I give him no command. 
1 would not have him too near his old companion, eh ? We will 
garrison the city with his rebels.” 

®Sirc, these are not moments to be nice. Schcrirtili is a valiant 

captain, a very valiant captain, hut lend me thy signet ring, 1 

pray thee, 8iro.*' 

Alroy turned pale. 

“ No, Sir, it has left me once, and never shall again. You have 
touched upon a siring that makes me sad. There is a burden on 
iny conscience — ^why, or wluit, 1 know not. I am innocent, you 
know I am innocent, Honain !*' 

“ ril answer for your Highness. He who has enough of the 
milk of human kindness to H 2 )are a thing like Sehevirah, when he 
stands in his way, may well be credited for the nobler ifecrcy that 
spared his better,*' 

“ All me ! there's madness in the thought. Why is he not here ? 
Had 1 but followed — ^tush ! tush ! Go see the Queen, and tell 
her all that has happened. 1*11 to Scherirah.” 

The Calij)!! returned. 

“ Thy pardon, brave Scherirah ; in these moments my friends 
will pardon lapse of courtesy.” 

“Your Highness is too considerate.” 

“ You sec, Scherirah, how the wind blows, brave heart. There’s 
much to do, no doubt. I am in sad w'aiit of some right trusty 
friend, on whose devoted bosom I can pillow all my necessities. I 
was thinking of 'sending you against this Arslan, but perhaps 'tis 
better that 1 should go myself. These are moments one should 
not seem to shrink, and yet we know not how affairs may run- 
no, we know not. The capital, the surrounding province — one 
disaster and these false Moslem^ may rise against us. 1 should 
stay here, but if I leave Scherirah, I leave myself. I feel that 
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deeply — *ti3 a consolation. It may be that I must fall back upon 
the city. Be prepared, Scherirah. Let me fall back upon support- 
ing; friends. You have a great trust. Oh ! use it wisely ! 
Worthily I am sure you must do.” 

“ Your Ilighncsa mny rest assured I have no other thought hut 
for your weal and glory. Doubt Jiot my devotion, Sire. I am 
not one of those mealy-mouthed youths, full of their own deeds 
and lip-worflliij), Sire, but I liave a life devoted to your service, and 
ready at all times to peril all tilings.” 

“ I know that, Scherirah, I know it, I feel it deeply. What 
think you of these movements?” 

They are not ill combined, and yet I doubt not your Majesty 
will jjrove your fortunes most triumphant.” 

“ Think you the soldiery are in good cue ?” 

“ I’ll answer for my own. They are rough fellows, like myself, 
a little too blunt, perhaps, yonr Highness. We are not holiday 
guards, but we know our duty, and we will do it.” 

That’s well, that*.s all £ want. I shall review the troops |)e- 
fore 1 go. Let a donative be distributed among them ; aud, by 
the bye, I liavc always forgotten it, your legion should be called 
the Legion of Syria. We owe our fairest province to their arms.” 

“ 1 shall convey to them your Highness’ wish. Wore it possible, 
’(would add to their devotion.” 

“ I do not wish it. They are my very children. Sup at the 
Serail to-night, Scherirah. Wc shall be very private. Yet let 
us drink together ere we part. We are old friends, you know. 
Hast not forgotten our ruined city?” 


CilAPTEll IV. 


Alroy entered the a 2 )artmcnt of Scliircnc. My soul! thou 
knowest all ? ” 

She sprang forward and threw her arms around his neck. 

“Fear not, my life, we’ll not disgrace our Queen. Twill be 
quick work. Two-thirds of them have been beaten before, and 
for the new champion, our laurels must not fade, and Lis blood 
shall nourish fresh ones.” 

“ Dearest, dearest Alroy, go not tliyself, I pray thee. May not 
Asriel conquer ?” 
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“ I hope so — in my company. For a time we part — a short one. 
Tw our first parting : may it be our last ! ” 

“ Oil ! no, no, no : oh ! say not we must part.” 

“ The troops arc under arms ; to-morrow’s dawn will hear my 
trumpet.” 

“ I will not quit thcc ; no, I will not quit thee. What business 
has Schirene without Alroy? Hast thou not often told me I 
am thy in.spiration ? In the hour of danger shall I be wanting ? 
Never! I will not quit thee ; no, I will not quit thcc.” 

“ Thou art over present in my thoughts, my soul. In the battle 
I sliaJl think of her for whom alone 1 conquer.” 

“ Nay, nay, I’ll go, indeed I must, Alroy. I’ll be no In’ndrance, 
trust me, sweet hoy, I will not. I’ll have no train, no, not a single 
maid. Credit mo, I know how a true soldier’s wife should bear 
herself. I’ll watch thee sleeping, and I’ll tend thee wounded, and 
wlier thou goest forth to combat I’ll gird thy sabre round thy 
martial side, and whisper triumph Mitli victorious kisses.” 

“ My own Schirene, there’s victory in thine eyes. We’ll beat 
them, girl.” 

“Abidan, doubly false Abidan! would he were doubly hangt'd ! 
Ere she died, the fatal prophetess foretold this time, and gloated 
on his future treachery.” 

“Think not of him.” 

“And the Karasraian— -think you he is very strong?” 

“ Enough, love, for our glory. lie is a potent warrior : I trust 
that Abner will not rob ns of our intended victory.” 

“ So you triumph, 1 care not by whoso sword. Dost go indeed 
to-morrow?” 

“ At the break of dawn. I pray thee stay, my sweet ! ” 

“ Never! — I will not quit thee. 1 am quite prepared. At the 
break of dawn ? ’Tis near on midnight now. I’ll lay me down 
upon this couch awliilo, and travel iii my litter. Art sure Alp 
Ai-slan is himself in the field?” 

“ Quite sure, my sweet.” 

“Confusion on his crown! We’ll conquer. Goes Asriel with 
U8?” 

“Ayl” 

“ That's well ; at break of dawn. I m somewhat drowsy. Alo- 
thinks I’ll sleep awhile.” 

“ Do, piy best heart ; FU to my cabinet, and at break of dawn 
ril wakt thee with a kis&” 
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CHAPTER V. 

, TfiE Caliph repaired to his ciihinet, where his secretaries were 
occupied iii writing'. As ho paced the cliamber, he dictated to 
them tlie necessary instructions. 

“ Who is the officer on guard?" 

“ Renaiah, Sire.” 

“ I Touiemher him. He saved me a broken skull upon the Tigris. 
This is for him. Tlie (iucen accompanies us. She is his charge. 
These pai>ors for the Vizir. Let the troops be under arms by day- 
break. TJiis order of the day for the Lord Asriel. Send this 
instantly to llamadan. Is the Tatar despatched to Medad? 'Tis 
well. You have done your duly. Now to rest. Pharez?" 

“ My lord." 

“ J shall not sleep to-night. Give me iny drink. Go rest, good 
hoy. I have no wants, (jlood night." 

“ Good niglit, my gracious lord 1 " 

‘‘ Let me ponder ! I am alone. I am calm, and yet my spirit is 
not quick. I am not what I was. Pour-and-twenty hours ago 
who would liavo dreamed of this ? All at stake again I Once 
more in the field, and struggling at once for empire and existence ! 
I do lack the mighty spirit of my former days. I am not what 1 
was. I have little faith. All about me seems changed, and dull, 
and grown mechanical. Where arc those flashing eyes and con- 
quering visages that clustered round me on the battle eve, round 
me, the Lord’s anointed? I see none such. They are chj^nged, 
ns 1 am. Why ! this Abidan was a ]io.st, and now he fights against 
me. iSlie spoke of the prophetess; I icmcn)ber that woman was 
the stirring trumpet of our ranks, and now where is she ? The 
victim of m^justicc! And where is he, the mightier far, the 
frienii, the counsellor, the constant guide, the master of my boy- 
hood ; the firm, the fund, the faithful guardian of all my bright 
career ; who.se days and nights were one unbroken study to make 
me glorioiLs? Alas! 1 feel more like a doomed and desperate 
renegade than a young hero on the eve of battle, flashed with the 
memory of unbroken triumphs! 

‘‘Hall! what awful form art thou that risest from the dusky 
eai*th before me ? Thou shouldst be one 1 dare not name, yet will 
— ^the likeness of ifabastcr. Away ! why frownest thou upon me ? 
I did not slay thee. Do I live, or dream, or what ? I eee him, ay ! 

1 see thee. 1 fear thee not, 1 fear nothing. 1 am Alroy. 
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Spcak» oh speak I I do conjure thee, mighty spectre, speak. 
By all the memory of the past, although ’tis madness, I do conjure 
thee, let me hear again the accents of my boyhood.'’ 

“Aluoy, Alroy, AlrotI” 

' listen, as to the last trump.*’ 

“Meet me on the plain op Nehauend." 

“ ’Tis gone ! As it spoke it vanished. It was Jabastcr ! God 
of my fathers, it was Jabaster! Life is growing too wild. My 
courage is broken ! I could lie down and die. It was Jabaster ! 
The voice sounds in my car like distant thunder : ^Mect me on the 
•plain of Nefiauend' I'll not fail thee, noble ghost, although I 
meet my doom. Jabaster! Have I seen Jabastcr ! Indeed! in- 
deed! Methinks I'm mad. Hah! Wliat's that?” 

An awful clap of thunder broke over the palace, followed by a 
strange clashing sound that seemed to come from one of the cham- 
bers. The walls of the Serail rocked. 

“ All cartlupiakc ! '' exclaimed Alroy. “ Would that the earth 
would open and swallow all ! Hah ! Pharez, has it roused thee, too ? 
Pharez ! we live in strange times.” 

“ Your Highness is very pale.” 

“And so art thou, lad! Wouldst have me merry? Pale! we 
may well be pale, didst thou know all. llah ! that aw^ful sound 
again ! I cannot bear it, Pliarez, 1 cannot bear it. I have borne 
many things, but this I cannot.” 

“ My lord, 'tis in the Armouiy,” 

“ Run, see. No, I’ll not be (done. Where's Benaiidi ? Let him 
go. Stay with me, Pharez, stay wiUi me. I pray thee stay, my 
child.” 

Pharez led the Caliph to a couch, on which AIi|pr lay pale and 
trembling. In a few minutes he inquired whether Beuaiah had 
returned. 

“ Even now he conies. Sire.” 

“Well, how is it?” * 

“ Sire ! a most awful incident. As the thunder broke over the 
palace, the socred standard fell from its restiug-|)lacc, aud has 
shivered into a thousand pieces. Strange to say, the sceptre of 
Solomon can neither be found nor traced.” 

“ Say nothing of the past as ye love me, lads. Let none enter 
ihe Axiuoury. Leave me, Benaiah, leave me, Pliarez.” 

They retired. Alroy watched their departure with a .glance of 
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ine^ressible angTiisb. The moment that they had disappeared^ 
he flew to the couch, and throwing himself upon his knees, and, 
covering his face with his hands, burst into passionate tears, and 
exclaimed, Oh! my God,l have deserted thee, and now thou hast 
deserted me ! ” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Sleep crept over the senses of the exhausted and despernte 
Caliph, lie threw himself upon the divan, and was soon buried in 
profound repose. He might have slept an hour ; he iiwokc sud- 
denly. From tlie cabinet in which he slept, you entered a vast 
hall, through a lofty and spacious arch, generally covered with 
drapery, which was now withdrawn. To the astoniMlnncnt of Alroy, 
this prcsoncc-chatnber appeared at this moment to hlaze with light. 
Ho rose from Ins couch, he advanced ; he perceived, with feelings 
of curio.sity and fear, that the hall was filled with beings, terrible 
indeed to behold, but to his sight more terrible lhan strange. In 
the colossal and mysterious forms that lined the walls of the 
mighty cliaiubcr, iiud each of which held in its extended arm a 
streaming torch, lie recognised the awful Afriies. At the end of 
the hall, upon a sinnjituous throne, surrounded by priests and cour- 
tiers, tlicre W'as seated a monarch, on whom Alroy had before gazed, 
Solomon the Groat ! Alroy beheld him in state and semblance the 
.same Solomon, wliosc sceptre the Prince of the Captivity had seized 
in the royal tombs of Judah. 

The strange as.seml)iy seemed perfectly unconscious of the pre- 
sence of the child of Earth, who, with a desjicrate courage, leant 
against a column of the arch, and w'atchcd, uitli wonder, their 
mute and motionless society. Nothing was said, nothing done. 
No one moved, 119 one, even by gesture, seemed sensible of the 
presence of any other apparition save himself. 

Suddenly there advanced from the bottom of the hall, near unto 
Alroy, a procession. Pages and dancing girls, with c^yes of fire 
and voluptuous gestures, warriors, with mighty arms and venerable 
forms, with ample robes and flowing beards. And, as they passed, 
even with all the activity of tlidr gestures, they mode no sound ; 
neither did the musicians, whereof there was a great band playing 
upon harps and pbalteries, and timbrels and cornets, breaJc, in the 
.slightest degree, the almighty silence. 

This great crowd poured on in beaatiM order, the processkm 
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never terminating, yet passinpf thrice round the liall, bowing to him 
that was upon the throne, and ranging themselves in ranks before 
the Afrites. 

And there came in twelve forms, bearing a great seal — the stone 
green, and tlic engraven characters of living flame, and the 
characters were tliose on the talisman of Jabastcr, whicli Alroy 
still wore next to liis heart. And the twelve forms placed the great 
seal before Solomon, and humbled themselves, and the King bowed. 
At the same moment Alroy was sensible of a pang next to his 
heart. He instantly put his hand to the sufiering ^ot, add lo ! the 
talisman cruiiibU'd into dust. * 

The procession ceased ; a single form advanced. Recent ex- 
perience alone prevented Alroy from sinking before the spectre of 
Jabastcr. Such was tlie single form. It advanced, bearing the 
sceptre. It advanced, it knelt before the throne, it offered the 
sceptre to the crowned and solemn vision. And the form of 
Solomon extended its arm, and took the sceptre, and instantly the 
miglity assembly vanished 1 

Alroy advanced immediately into the chamber, but all was dark 
and silent. A trumpet sounded. He recognised the note of his 
own soldiery. He groped bis way to a curtain, and, pulling it aside, 
beheld the first streak of dawn. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OscF. more upon his charger, 01103 n^orc suiTounded by his 
legions, once more his senses dazzled and inflamed by the waving 
banners and the inspiring trumpets, once more con.scions of the 
power still at his command, and the mighty stake for which be wa.s 
about to play, Alroy in a great degree recovered his usual spirit and 
self-possession. Ilis energy returned with his excited pulse, and 
the vastness of the impending danger seemed only to stimulate the 
fertility of his genius. 

He pushed on by forced marches towards Media, at the head of 
fifty thousand men. At the end of the second day’s march, fresh 
couriers arrived from Abner, informing him that, unable to resist 
the valiant and almost innumerable host of the King of Karasm^, 
he had entirely evacuated Persia, and had concentrated his forces 
ill Louristaii. Alroy, in consequence of this information, dispatched 
orders to Schcrirah, to join him with his division instantly, and 
leave the capital to its fate. 
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They passed a<fam the mountains of ’Kerrund, and joined Abner 
and the army of Media, thirty thousand strong*, on the river Abssah. 
Here Alroy rested one night, to refresh his men, and on the 
ensuing morn pushed on to the Persian frontier, unexpectedly 
attacked the advanced posts of Alp Arslan, and beat them btick 
with great loss into the province. But the fon^e of the King of 
Karnsme was so considerable, tliat the Caliph did not venture on a 
general engagement, and therefore he fell hack, and formed in 
baftl(^ jirray nj)oii the neighbouring plain of Nehauend, the theatre 
of one of his earliest and most brilliant victories, wh(;re he awaited 
the hourly-expected arrival of Scherirah. 

The King of Karasme'^ who was dt'sirous of bringing affairs to 
an issue, and felt confident in his superior force, instantly miJvanced. 
In two or three days at fartbesl, it was evidimt that a battle must 
be foiiglit that would decide the fate of the East. 

On the morn ensuing their arrival at Xehaiiend, while the Caliph 
w'as out hunting, attended only hy a few officers, he was suddenly 
at lacked by an ambushed hand of Karasmians. Alroy and his 
coTMjianions defended themselves with such desperation that they at 
length succeeded in beating off their assailants, although triple 
their number. The leader of the Karasmians, as lie retreated, 
hurled a dart at the Calipli, wdiich must have been ftital, had not a 
young ollicer of the guard interposed his own 'breast, and received 
tlie deadly wound. The party, in confusion, returned with all 
spet‘d to the camp, Alroy himself bearing the expiring victim of 
desperate loyalty and military entbusiasm. 

'J’he bleeding officer was borne to the royal jiavilion, and placed 
upon the imperial coueli. llie most skilful leech ^vas summoned ; 
be examined the wound, but shook his liend. The dying warrior 
■was himself sensible of bis desperate condition. Ilis agony could 
only be alleviated hy withdrawing the javelin, which w^oiild occasion 
his immediate decease. He desired to be left alone with his 
Sovereign. 

“ Sire !” said the officer, “ I must die ; and I die without a pang. 
To tlie in your service, I have ever considered the most glorious 
end. Destiny has awarded it to me ; and if I have not met my 
fate upon the fitdd of battle, it is some consolation that my death 
has prcsenT.d the most valuable of lives. Sire ! I have a sister.** 

“Waste not thy strength, dear friend, in naming her. Rest 
assured I shall ever deem thy relatives my own.*' 

“ I doubt it not. Would I had a thousand lives for such a 
master ! 1 have a burden on my conscience, Sire, nor can I die in 
peace unless I speak of it.** 

“ Speak, speak freely. If thou* hast injured any one, and the 

12 
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power or wealth of Alroy can redeem thy oppressed spirit, he will 
not spare — he will not spare, be assured of that.” 

Noble, noble master, I must be brief ; for although, wliile this 
javelin rests within my body, I yet may live, the agony is great. 
Sire, the deed of which I speak doth concern thee.” 

"Ay!” 

“ I was on guard the day Jabastor died.” 

« Powers of heaven ! I am all ear. Speak on, speak on ! ” 

“ He died self-strangled, so they say ? ” 

“ So they ever told me.” 

“ Thou art innocent, thou art innocent ! I thank my God, my 
King is innocent !” 

Res|pissured of that, as there is hope in Israel, I pray thee tell 
me all.” 

The Queen earae with the signet ring. To such authority I 
yielded way. 81ic entered, and after her, the Lord llonain. 1 
heard high words! I heard Jabaster's voice. He struggled, yes! 
he struggled ; but his mighty form, wounded and fettered, could 
not long resist. Poul iilay, foul play, Sire! What could 1 do 
against such adversaries ? They left the chamber with a stealthy 
step. Her eyes met mine. I never could forgot that fell and 
glittering visage.” 

“Thou ne’er hast spoken of this awful end? 

“ To none but thee. And why I ^peak it now I cannot tell, save 
that it seems some inspiration urges me ; and nu‘thinks they who 
did this may do even feller works, if such there bo.” 

“ Thou hast robbed me o£ all peace and lan)e of peace and 

yet 1 thank thee. Now I know the worth of life. I have never 
loved to think of that sad day ; and yet, though I have sometimes 
dreamed of ^ illanous w'ork, the worst wore innocence to tliy dread 
tale.” 

“ ’Tis told ; and now I jiray thee secure thy secret, by drawing 
from my agonised frame this javelin.” 

“ Trusty heart, ’tis a sad office.” 

“ I shall <lie with joy if thou perfonnest it.” 

“ ’Tis done.” 

“ Qrod save Alrojr.” 
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CHAPTER THI. 

WiTiLK Alroy, plinififod in thought, stood over the body of the 
officer, tliere arose a flourish of triumphant music, and a eunuch, 
entering the pavilion, announced tlie arrival of Scliironc from 
Kerrund. Almost immediately attem-ards, the Princess, descending 
from her litter, entered the tent; Alroy tore ofl‘ his robe, and threw 
it over the corpse. 

“My own,” e.velaimed the Princess, as she ran up to the Caliph, 
“ I hav(! heard all. Be not alarmed fur me. 1 dare luok upon a 
c*orj)se. You know 1 am a soldier’s hride. 1 am ust‘d to blood.” 

“Ala.^! Alas!” 

“Why art thon so pale? Thou dost not kiss me! lias thia 
unhinged thee so ? ”ris a sad deed ; aiul yet to-morrow’s dawn 
may light up thousands to as grim a fate. Why! thou treiiddest! 
Alas ! kind soul ! The single death of this fund, faithful heart, 
hath quite upset my Jove. Yet art thou used to battle. Why! 
this is foolishness. Art not glad to see me? What, not one 
smile 1 And I have come to fight fur thee ! I will he kissed I” 

“ IShe flung herself upon his neck. Alroy faintly returned licr 
embrace, and Imre her to aeouch. He clap 2 )cd his hands, and two 
soldiers enl(*rod and bore away the corpse. 

“ The jiavilion, Schirene, is now fitte for thy presence. Rest 
thyself; 1 shall soon return.” Thus spiking, he quitted her. 

lie quitted her ; hut her humbled look of son’owful mortification 
l)ierced to his heart. He thought of all her love and all lier love- 
liness, he called to mind all the marvellous story of their united 
fortunes. lie felt that for lier and her alone he cared to live, that 
without her quick syiiijiathy, even sueeo-s si'cmcd unendiirahlc. 
His judgment fluctuated in an eddy of passion and reason. J^lssioll 
conquered. lie dismissed from liis intelligence all cognizance of 
good and evil ; he determined, under all eircumstancc^s, to cling 
ever to her ; lie tore from his mind all memory of the late dis- 
do.sure^ He returned to the pavilion with a countenance beaming 
with afWtion ; he found her wceiang, he folded her in his arms, 
he kissed her with a thousand kisses, and whispered between each 
kiss his ardent love. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


'Twas miilnight. Scliircnc reposed in the arms of Alroy. The 
Caliph, who was restless and anxious for the arrival of Sclicrirah, 
Wfis scarcely slumhering, when the sound of a voice thQ>-ouglily 
aroused him. Ho looked around; he beheld the spectre of 
Jnhaster. His hair stood on end, his limbs seemed to loosen, a 
cold dew crept over his frame, as he gazed upon the awful form 
within a yard of his couch. Unconsciously ho disembarrassed his 
arms of their fair burden, and, rising on the couch, leant forward. 


“ I am here/^ 


“Alhoy, Alroy, Alroy I” 


“To-morrow Israel is avenged!” 


“ Wlio is that?” exclaimed the Princess, wakening. 

In a frenzy of fear, Alroy, quite forgetting the spectre, turned 
and pressed liis hand over her eyes. When he again looked round, 
the apparition was invisible. 

“What wouldst thou, Alroy?” 

“ Nothing sweet ! A soldier’s wife must bear strange sights, 
yet I would save you som^ One of my men, forgetful you were 
here, burst into my tent *such a guise ns scarce would suit a 
female eye. I must away, my cliild. Ill call thy slaves. One 
kiss ! Farewell ! but for a time.” 


CHAPTER X. 

To-morrow Israel will be avenged.' What! inKS^sminn 
blood? I have no faith. No matter. All is now beyond my 
influence. A rushing destiny carries me onward. I cannot' stem 
the course, nor guide the vessel. How now I Who is the officer 
on guard?” 

" Benomi, Sire, thy Bervant.” 

^ Send to the Viceroy. Bid hlr%.meet me here. Who is this ?” 
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A courier from tlie Lord Sclicrirali, Sire, but just an-ived. He 
passed last night the Kerruud mountains, Sire, and will be with 
you by the break of day.” 

‘•Good news. Go fetch Abner. Haste! Ile*ll find me here 
anon. I’ll visit the camp awhile. — Well, my brave fellows, you 
have liither come to conquer again with Alroy. You have fouglit 
before, I warrant, on the plain of Neluuieiid. 'Tis a rich soil, 
and sliall be riclier with Karasniiaii gore.” 

“ God save your Majesty ! Our lives are thine.” 

“ Please you, my little ruler,” said a single soldier, addressing 
Alroy ; “ pardon my bluntness, but 1 knew you before you were a 
Caliph.” 

*• Stout heart, I like thy freedom. Pr’ythec say on.” 

“I was a-saying, I hope you will lead us in tlie charge to- 
morrow. Some say you will not.” 

“ Tlu'V say falsely.” • 

1 thought so. rU ever answer for my little ruler — ^but then 
the Queen ?” 

“ Is a true soldier’s wife, and lives in the camp.” 

“ That’s brave ! There, 1 told you so, comrades ; you would 
not believe uk', but I knew our little ruler before you did. I 
lived near the gate at Hamadaii, please your Highness — old 
iShclomi’a son.” 

“ Give mo thy hand — a real friend. What is't ye cat licro, 
l»oys ? Let me taste your mess, ^aith I would my cook could 
dress me such a pilau ! ’Tis admirable ! ” 

The soldiers gathered round their oj^ieftain with eyes beaming 
with adoration. ’Twas a fine picture — the hero in tin; centre, the 
various groups around, some conversing with him, some cookiiig, 
some making coffee, all offering him by word or deed some testi- 
monial of llidr devotion, anil blending with that devotion the most 
perfect frankness. 

“ We shall beat Ibcin, lads !” 

“ There is no fear wdtii you, you always beat.” 

“ I do my best, and so do you. A good general without good 
troops is little worth.” 

“I’faitli that’s true. One must have good troops. What think 
you of^lp Arslan ? ” 

"I tnink be may give us as much trouble as all our other 
enemies together, and that's not much.” 

“ Brave, brave ! God save Alroy ! ” 

Beiiomi approached, and announced that the Viceroy was in 
attendance. 

“ I must quit you, my children/I said Alroy. " We’ll sup onco 
more together when we have og^uered.” 
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“ God save you, Sire ; and we will confound your enemies.*' 

“ Good iii^ht, my lads. Ere tlie dawn break we may have hot 
work.” 

" We are ready, we are ready. God save Alroy.** 

“ They are in good cue, and yet 'twas a diircrent spirit that 
inspired our early days. That 1 strongly feel. These are men 
true to a leader who has never failed them, and confident iii a 
cause that leads to — ^jilunder. They are but splendid mercenaries. 
No more. Oh! where arc now the fighting men of tTudah! 
Where are the men who, when they drew their scimetars, jidnod 
in a corKjuering psalm of ludy triumph 1 Last eve of battle you 
would have thought the field a mighty synagogue. Priests and 
altars, flaming sacrifices, and smoking censers, groups of fiery 
zealots hanging with frenzy on prophetic lips, and scaling with 
their blood and holiest vows a solemn covenant to conquer Canaan. 
All is changed, as 1 am. IIow now, Abner? You arc well muttled! ’* 
“ la it true Schcrirali is at hand ?” 

“ I doubt not all is right. Would that ilic dawn would break !” 
“ The eneiiiy is advancing. Some of their columns are in sight. 
My scouts have dodged them. They intend doubtless to form 
upon the plain.” 

“ They are in sight, eh ! Then we will attack them at onee ere 
they are formed. Kare, rare! Well beat them yet. Courage, 
dear brother, Scherirah will be here at dawn in good time, very 
good time-very, very good %ic.” 

1 like the tliouglit.” 

‘‘ TIjt* men are in good heart. At break of dawn, charge with 
thirty thousand cavalry upon their forming ranks. Til take the 
right, Asriel tlic left. It shall be a family affair, dear Abner. 
How is Miriam ?” ^ 

“ I heard this morn, quite well. She sends you her love and 
prayers. The Queen is here?” 

“ She came this eve. Quite well.” 

“ She must excuse all courtesy.” 

" Say nothing. She is a soldier's wife. She loves thee well, 
dear Abner.” 

“I know that. I hope my sword may guard her cliildreii's 
throne.” • 

“ Well, give thy orders. Instant battle, eh ?** 

" Indeed I think so.” 

“ I’ll send couriers to hurry Schcrirali, All looks well. Reserve 
the guard.” 

« Ay, ay ! Farewell, dear Sire. When we meet again, I trust 
our enemies may be your slaves !** 
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CIIAPTEIl XI. 

At the first streak of dawn the Hebrew cavalry, with tlio excep- 
tion of the gfuard, charged tlie advancing columns of tlie Karns- 
ziiiniiM with irresistible force, and cut them in pieces. Alp Arslan 
rallied his troops, and at length succeeded in forming* his main body 
in j'ood order. Alroy and Asriel led on their divisions, and the 
battle now' became j^eneral. It raided for several hours, and was 
on both sides well miiinlained. The slaughter of the Kariismians 
w'as f^rcat, hnt their stem character and superior Tonnhers coiinter- 
Imlaneed for a time all llie impotuositY <.»f the ilehrows and all 
the eiierfiry of their Iciulots. This day Ahoy thnMv into iln‘ slnnU‘ 
all liis former <‘xploits. Twelve times he eliarjjfod at tlu* head of 
the Sacred Huard, and more than once penetrated to the \ery 
pavilion of Alp Arshin. 

In vain he endeavoured sinj^ly, and hand to liand, to me(*t that 
famous chieftain. Both moiiarchs foujyht in the ranks, and yet 
l'\ite decided that their seinietars shonld never cross. Four liours 
before noon, it was evident to Alroy, that, unle.ss Scherirah arrived, 
he could not jircvail against the vast superiority of numbers. Ih* 
wa^ obliged early to call his reserve into the field, and although 
the number of the slain on the side, of Arslan exceeded any in the 
former victories of tlie Hebrews, stiU the Karasmiaiis maintained 
an iinnicnse front, which was constantly .supplied by fresh trooj).',. 
Confident in his juimhcrs, and aware of tlie weakness of his 
antagonists, Arslan contented hiitisclf with acting on the defensive, 
and wearying his assailants by resisting their terrible and repented 
charge. 

P^or a moment, Alroy at the liciid of the Saered (Juard had 
withdrawn from the combat. Aimer and Asriel still niaintaiued 
the fight, and the Caliph was at the same time prcj>ariiig for new 
effbrt.s, and watching with anxiety for tlic arrival of »Scherira}i. In 
the fifth hour, from an eminence he marked with exultation the 
advancing banners of Ids expected .succours. Confident now that 
the day was won, he announced the exhilarating iiilclligerice to his 
soldiers ; and, while they were excited by the animating tidings, 
led them once more to the charge. It was irresistible ; Sclierirali 
seemed to have arrived only for the pursuit, only in time to com- 
plete the victory. What tlieii was the horror, the cvmstcmatiVm 
of Alroy, when Bcnaiah, dashing/Up to him, informed him that the 
long-expected succours of the united forces of S:5chcrirali 
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and Abidan, and had attacked him in the rear. Human genius 
could afford no resource. The exhausted Ilehrews, whose energies 
had been tasked to the utmost, were surrounded. The Karasmians 
made a general and simultaneous advance. In a few minutes the 
Hebrew uriny was thrown into confusion. The stoutest wamors 
tlirew away their swords in despair. Every one thought only of 
self-}»roservation. Even Abner fled towards llamadt^. Asriel 
was slain. Alroy, finding it was all over, rushed to his pavilion at 
the liead of about thi*ec limidred of the guards, seized the fainting 
Schirene, tlirew her before him on his saddle, and cutting his way 
tijrongh all obstacles, dashed into the desert. 

J^'or eight-and-forty hours they never stopped. Their band was 
soon reduced one-third. On the morning of the third day they 
dismounted and refreshed themselves at a well. Half only regained 
their sjiddles. Schirene never spoke. On they rushed again, 
each hour losing some exhausted co-nmte. At length, on the fifth 
day, about eighty strong, they arrived at a grove of palm-trees. 
Here they dismounted. And Alroy took Schirene in his arms, and 
the shade seemed to revive her. 8hc ojiened her eyes, and press(*,d 
his hand and smiled. He gathered her some dates, and she drank 
some water. 

“ Our toils will soon bo over, sweetest,’^ be whis 2 >crcd to her ; 
“I liave lost everything but thee.” 

Again they mounted, and, iirocoeding at a loss rapid pace, they 
arrived towards evt'ning at the ruined city, whither Alroy all this 
time had been directing his course. Dasliing down the . great 
street, they at length entered (he old amjdiitheatre. They dis- 
mounted. Alroy made a couch with their united cloaks for 
Schirene. Some collected fuel, great store of which was found, 
and kiiullod large tires. Others, while it was yet light, chased the 
gazelles, and wt‘re sufficiently fortunate to provide their baiKpiet, 
or fetched water from the well kiiowni to their leader. In an 
hour’s time, clustering round their fires in groups, and sharing 
their rude fare, you might have deemed them, instead of the dis- 
comfited and luxunous guards of a mighty monarch, the accus- 
tomed tenants of this wild abode. 

“ Come, my lads,” said Alroy, tvs he rubbed his hands over 
ascending flume, at any rate this is butter than the desert ! ” 
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CHAPTEU XIL 

After aUhis exertiona, Alroy fell into profound and dreamloss 
sleep. WIwii he awoke, the sun had been long up. Schirci^ 
was still slumbering, lie embraced her, and she opened her eyes 
and smiled. 

'S'on are now a bandit s bride," he said. “ How like you our 
new life?” 

“Well! with thee.” 

“ llest here, my sweetest : I must rouse our men, and see how 
fortune speeds.” 8o saying, and tripping lightly over mtuiy u 
sleeping form, he touched llenaiah. 

‘‘So! my brave captain of the guard, still napping! Come! 
stir, stir.” 

JJeiiaiah jumped up with a cheerful face. “I am ever ready. 
Sire.” 

“ I know it ; but remember I am no more a king, only a 
eo-mate. Away with me, and let us form some order.” 

I'he companions quitted tlie amphitheatre and reconnoitred the 
adjoining buildings. They found many stores, the remains of old 
days, mats, tents, and fuel, drinking-howls, and other homely furni- 
ture. Tliey fixed upon a building for their stable, and others for 
the acetimmodation of tlieir band. 'J’liey summoned their com- 
panions to the open place, the scene of llassan Subah's fate, 
where AJ^oy addressed them and explained to them liis jdans. 
Tlicy W'ore divided into companies ; each man had his allotted 
duty. 8ome were placed on guard at different jiarts; some were 
sent out to tlie clnisc, or to collect dates from the Oasis ; others 
led the horses to the contiguous pasture, or remained to attend to 
their domestic arrangements. The amphitheatre was cleared out. 
A rude but convenient pavib'oii was formed for Scliircne. Tlicy 
covered its ground with mats, and each emulated the other in his 
endeavours to study her accommodation. Her kind words and 
inspiring smiles animated at the same time their zeal and their 
invention. 

They soon' became accustomed to their rough but adventurous 
life. Its novelty pleased them, and tlic perpetual excitement of 
urgent necessity left them no time to mourn over their terrible 
vicissitudes. While Alroy lived, hope indeed never* deserted their 
sanguine bosoms. And such was tbe influence of his genius, that 
the most desponding felt tha^ to be discomfited with liim was 
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preferable to conquest with another. They were a faithful and 
devoted baud, and merry faces were not wanting when at night 
they assembled in the amphitheatre for their common meal. 

No sooner had Alroy completed his arrangements than he sent 
forth spies in all directions to }»rocure intelligence, and especially 
to communicate, if possible, with Ithamar and Medail, provided 
that they still survived and maintained tbems^ves in any 
Jbrcc. 

A fortnight passed away without the approach of tiny stranger ; 
at the end of whicli, there arrived four personages at their haunt, 
not very welcome to their chief, wh(», however, concealed his 
chagrin at their appearance. These were Kisloch the Kourd, and 
Ciilidas the Indian, aiid their inseparable companions, the Ouebri' 
and the Negro. 


CllATTKR XIII. 

Noble Captain,” said Kisloch, “we trust iluit you will permit 
us to enlist in the band. Thi^ is not the first time we h{iv(‘ served 
under yonv orders in this spot. Old Co-mates i’faith, who have 
seen the best and the worst. We suspected wliere you miglit he 
found, although, thanks to the ever felicitous invention of man, it 
is generally received that you died in battle. I liopc your Majesty 
i.H well,” added Kisloch, bowing to Schirene. 

“ You are very welcome, friends,” re])lied Alroy ; “ I knoAv your 
worth. Y'ou have seen, as you say, the best and the worst, and 
will, I trust, see bettor. Died in battle, eh ! — that’s good.” 

“ 'Tis so received,” said Calidas. 

“ And what news of our friends?” 

“Not over good, but strange.” 

“ How ISO ?” 

“ Hamadan is taken.” 

“ I am prepared ; tell me all,” 

“Old Bosteiiay and the Lady Miriam ai*e borne prisoners ta 
Bagdad.” 

“Prisoners?” 

“ But BO : will be well with them, I trow'. The Lonl Honaiu 

is in high favour witli the conqueror, and will doubtless i>rotect 
thorn.” 

“ Honain in favour?” 
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“Even so. He made terms for the city, and right good 
ones/' 

“Hah! he was ever dexterous. Well! if he stive my sister, I 
care not for his favour." 

“ There is no doubt. All may yet be well, Sir." 

“ Let us act, not hope. Where's Abner ?" 

“ Dead.” 

“ How ?" 

“ III battle.” 

“ Art sure ? ” 

“ 1 saw him fall, and fought beside him.” 

“ A soldier’s death is all our fortune now. I am glad he was 
not captured. Where’s Aledad, Ifhaniar?” 

“ I’led into Egyjit.” 

“We have no force wliateven then?” 

“ None but your guards here.” 

“ They are strong enough to plunder a caravan. Ilonaiii, you 
say, in favour?” 

“ A^iry high. He’ll make good terms for us.” 

“ Tin's is strangt! news.” 

“ Very, but true,” 

“Well! you are >veleome! Share our fare; 'tis rough, and 
somewhat scanty ; hut we have feasted, and may feast again, 
lied into Egypt, eh ?” 

“Ay! Sir.” 

“ Seliireiic, shoiihlst like to see the Nile?” 

“ 1 have bcanl of crocodiles.” 


CII AFTER XIV. 

If the presence of Kisloch and his companions were not very 
pleasing to Alroy, with the rest of the band they soon hccaiiie 
great favourites. ’I’lieir local knowledge, and their experience of 
desert life, made them valuable allies, and their boisterous jocu- 
larity and unceasing merriment were not unwelcome in the present 
monotonous existence of the fugitives. As for Alroy himself, lie 
meditated an escape to Egypt. He determined to senze the fir.>t 
opportunity of procuring some camek, and tlien, dispersing his 
band, with the exception of Benuiah and a few faithful retainerz 
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he trusted that, disguised as merchants, they might succeed in 
crossing Syria, and entering Africa by Palestine. With these 
plans and prospects, he became each day more cheerful and more 
sanguine as to the future. He had in his possession some very 
valuable jewels, which he calculated upon disposing of at Cairo 
for a sum sufficient for all his puq)oses ; and, having exhausted all 
tlie passions of life while yet a youth, he looked forward to the 
tranquil termination of his existence in some poetic solitude with 
his beautiful companion. 

One evening, as they returned from the Oasis, Alroy guiding 
the camel that bore Schirene, and ever and anon looking uj) in her 
inspiring face, her sanguine spirit would have indulged in a 
delightful future. 

“ Tims shall we pass the desert, sweet,” said Schircuc. “ Can 
this be toil ?” 

" There is no toil with love,” reidicd Alroy. 

And we W'cre made for love, and not for empire,” rejoined 
Scliircnc. 

“ The past is a dream,” said Alroy. “ So sages teach us ; but, 
until wo ajct, llieir wisdom is but wind. 1 feel it now. Have we 
over lived in avught but deserts, and fed on aught but datc.s? 
Methiiiks “tis very nnturail. But that I am tempted by the 
security of distant kiids, I could rcinjiin here a free and happy 
outlaw. Time, custom, and necessity form our natures. When I 
first met Hclarirah in these ruins, 1 shrank with horror from 
degraded man; and now 1 sigh to be his heir. We must not 
think ! ” 

“ Ko love, eve'll only hope,” replied Scliirene ; and they passed 
through the gaitcs. 

The night wais beautiful, the air w^as still warm tuid sweet. 
Schirene ga/.ed upon the luminous heavens. “Wo thought not of 
tlie.se skies when we were at Bagdad,” she exclaimed ; “ and yet, 
my life, what was the brightness of our palaces compared to these ? 
All is left to us that man should covet, freedom, beauty, and youth. 

1 do believe, ere long, Alroy, wc shall look back ujion the won- 
drous past as on anotlicr and a lower world. Would that this were 
Egypt ! 'Tis my only wish.” 

And it sliall soon be gratified. All will soon be arranged. A 
few brief days, luid then Scliircne will mount her camel for a 
longer ride tliau just to gather dates. You’ll make a sorry tra- 
veller, I fear!” 

“Not I ; I’ll tire you all.” 

They reached the circus, and seated themselves round the blazing 
fire. Seldom had Alroy, since his fall, appeared more cheerful. 
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Schircnc sang^ an Arab air to the band, who joined in joyous 
chorus. It was late ere they sought repose ; and they retired to 
their rest, sanguine and contented 
A few hours afterwards, at the break of da\7n, Alroy was roused 
from his slumbers by a rude pressure on his breast. He started ; 
a ferocious soldier was kneeling over him ; he would have spumed 
him ; he found liis hand manacled. He would have risen ; his feet 
were hound. lie looked round for Schirenc, and called her name ; 
he was answered only by a shriek. The amphitheatre was filled 
with Karasrnian troops. His own men were surprised and over- 
powered. Kisloch and the Giiebre had been on guard. He was 
raised from the ground, and flung upon ii camel, which was 
instantly tndied out of the circus. On every side he beheld a wild 
Fcene of di.^oi der and dismay. He w'as speecbloss from passion 
and despair. The eamol was dragged into tljo deserf. A body of 
cavalry instantly suiTounded it, and they set off at a rapid pace, 
^le whole .seemed the work of an instant. 

How many day.s had passed Alroy knew not. He had taken no 
account of time. JSight and day were to him the same. He was 
in a stupor. But the sw(*etucss of the air and th(‘ greenness of 
the earth at length partially roused his attention. He was just 
conscious that they had quitted the desert. Before him was a 
noble river ; he beheld the Euphrates from the very spot ho had 
iir.st viewed it in his pilgrimage. Tlie strong association of ideas 
called back his memory. A tear stole down liLs cheek ; the bitter 
drop stoic to his parched lips ; he asked the nearest horseman for 
water. The guard gave liim a wetted .sponge, witlj whicli lie con- 
trived with difficulty to wipe his lips, and then he let it fall to tlic 
ground. The Karasrnian struck him. 

They arrived at the river. The prisoner was taken from the 
camel and placed in a covered boat. After some hours they 
stopped and disembarked at a small village. Alroy wns placed upon 
an ass wdth bis back to its head. Hi.s clothes were hoiled and 
tattered. The children pelted him with mud. An old woman, 
with a fanatic curse, placed a crown of paper on his brow. With 
difiSculty his brutal guards prevented their victim from being torn 
to pieces. And in such fa.shion, towards noon of the fourteenth 
day, David Alroy again entered Bagdad. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The intcllig^cnce of the capture of Alroy spread through the 
agitated city. The Moolahs bustled about as if they luid received 
a fresh demonstration of the authenticity of the pro])hetic mission. 
All the Dervishes began begging. Tlie men diacnased affairs in 
the coffee-houses, and the women chatted at the fountains.^ 

“ They may say what they like, but I wish him well,” said a fair 
Arab, as she arranged lier veil. " He may be an impostor, but he 
was a very liandsonic one.” 

‘‘ All the women are for him, that’s the truth,” responded a com- 
panion ; “ but then we can do him no good.” 

“We can tear their eyes out,” said a third. 

“ And what do you think of Alp Arslan, truly ?” inquired a ftuirtlff 

“ I wish he were a pitcher, and then I could break his neck,” 
said a fifth. 

*^Only think of the Princess!” said a sixth. 

*• Well! she has had a glorious time of it,” said a seventh. 

"Nothing was too good for her,” said an eighth. 

I like true love,” said a ninth. 

" Well ! I hope he will be too much for them all yet,” said a teiitli. 

" I should not wonder,” wiid an eleventh. 

" He can’t,” said a twelfth, " he has lost his sceptre.” 

"You don’t say so?” said a thirteenth 

" It is too true,” said a fourteenth. 

"Do you think he was a wizard ?” said a fifteenth. " I vow if 
there be not a fellow looking at us behind tlnwe trees.” 

"Impudent scoundrel!” said a sixteenth. “I wish it were 
Alroy. Let us all scream, and put down our veils.” 

And the group ran away. 


CHAPTER XVL 

Two stout soldiers were playing chess * in a ccfTce-house. 

“May I slay my mother,” said one, "but I cannot make a move. 
1 fought under him at Nehauend ; and though I took the amnesty. 
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I Iiavc half a mind now to seize my sword and stab the first Turk 
that enters.” 

“'Twerc but sheer justice,” said his companion. “By iny 
father s blessing?, he was the man for a chargee. They may say 
what they like, but compared with him, Alp Arslan is a white- 
livered Giaour.” 

“ Here is confusion to him and to thy last move. There’s the 
dirhem, I can ])hiy no more. May I slay my mother, though, but 
I did not think he would let himself be taken.” 

“ By tlic blessing of my father, nor I ; but then he was asleep.” 

“That makes a difference. He was betrayed.” 

“ All brave men are. They say Kisloch and his set jiocket their 
fifty tlioiisand by the job.” 

“ Alay each dirhem prove a plague-spot ! ” 

“ Amen ! Dost renuember Abner ? ” 

“ May T slay my mother, if I ever forget liim. He spoke to his 
men like so many hiiubs. AVhat’s become of the Lady Miiiain?” 

“ She is here.” 

“ That will cut Alroy.” 

“ He w'as ever fond of her. Dost remember she gained Ado- 
ninii V life ? ” 

“ Oh! she could do anything — ^iiext to the Queen.” 

“ Before her, I say, before her. Ho has refused the Queen, he 
never refused the Lady Miriam.” 

“ Because she asked los.s.” 

“ Dost know it seemed to me that things never went on so well 
after Jahastcr^s death?” 

“ So say I. There was a something, eli ?” 

“ A sort of a peculiar, as it were, kind of something, eh ?” 

“Yon have well described it. Every man felt the stune. 1 
have often mentioned it to my comrades. Say what you like, said 
1, but slay my mother, if ever since the old geutleman strangled 
himself things don’t seem, as it wercs, in their natural projanquity. 
'Twas the phrase I used.” 

“ A very choice one. Unless there’.s a natural propinquity, the 
best-arranged matters will fall out. However, the ass secs farther 
than his rider, and so it was with Alroy, the best commander 1 
ever sened mider, all the same.” 

“ Let’s go forth and see how affairs run.” 

“ Ay, do. If we hear any one abuse Alroy, we*ll cleave his skull.” 

“ That will we. There are a good many of our stout fellows 
about ; we might do something yet.” . 

“Who knows?”* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A SUBTEHTIANTIAN dimg^eon of the citadel of Bagdad held in its 
gloomy limits the lute Lord of Asia. Tlie captive did not sigh, or 
weep, or wail. He did not speak. He did not even think. For 
several days he remained in a state of stupor. On the morning 
of the fourth day, he almost unconsciously partook of the wretched 
provision which liis gaolers brought him. Their torches, round 
which the bats whirled and flapped their wings, and frwinkled their 
small eyes, threw a ghastly glare over the nearer walls of the dun- 
geon, the extremity of which defied the vision of the prisoner; 
and, when the gaolers retired, Alroy was in complete darkness. 

The image of the past came back to him. He tried in vain to 
penetrate the surrounding gloom. Ilis hands vrore manatded, his 
legs also were loaded with chains. The notion that his life might 
perhaps have been cruelly spared in order that he might linger on 
in this horrible state of conscious annihilation filled him with 
frenzy. He would have dashed his fetters against his brow, but 
the chain restrained him. He flung himself upon the damp and 
rugged ground. His fall disturbed a thousand obscene things. 
He heard the quick glide of a serpent, the creeping retreat of the 
clustering scorpions, and the swift escape of the dashing rats. 
His mighty calamities seemed slight, when compared witli these 
petty miseries. Ilis great soul could not support him under these 
noisome and degrading incidents, lie sprang, in disgust, upon his 
feet, and stood fearful of moving, lest every step should intr(jducc 
him to some new abomination. At length, exhausted nature was 
unable any longer to sustain him. He groped his way to tlic rude 
seat, cut in the rocky wall, which was his only accommodation. 
He put forth his hand. It touched the slimy fur of some wild 
animal, that instantly sprang away, its fiery eyes sparkling in the 
dark. Alroy recoiled wdlh a sensation of woe-begonc dismay. 
His shaken nerves could not sustain him under this base danger, 
and these foul and novel trials. He could not refrain .from on 
exclamation of despair ; and, when he remembered that he was 
now far beyond the reach of all human solace and sympathy, even 
all human aid, for a moment his mind seenred to desert liim ; and 
he wrung his hands in forloni and almost idiotic woe. 

An awful thing it is — ^the failure of the energies of a master- 
mind. He who places implicit confidence in his genius will find 
himself some day utterly defeate.d and deserted. 'Tis bitter! 
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Every paltry hind seems but to breathe to mock you. Slow, 
indeed, is such a mind to credit that the iiever>failiii|if resource 
can at least be wanting. But so it is. Like a dried-up fountain, 
the perennial flow and bright fertility have ceased, and ceased for 
ever. Then comes the madness of retrospection. 

Draw a curtain ! draw a curtain ! and fling it over this agonizing 
anatomy. 

The days of childhood, his sweet sister’s voice and smiling love, 
their iniioceiit pastimes, and the kind solicitude of faithful servants, 
all the soft detail of mild domestic life, — these were the sights and 
memories tlijit flitted in wild play before the burning vision of 
Alroy, and rose upon his tortured mind. Empire and glory, his 
sacr<Kl nation, his imperial bride — those, these were nothing. Their 
worth liad vanished with the creative soul that called lliem into 
action. The pure sympathies of nature alone remained, and all 
liis tliouglit and grief, all Jiis iutelligeiiee, all his emotion, were 
eenlred in Jus sister. 

li was the scvciith morning. A guard entered at au unaccus- 
tomed hour, and, sticking a torch into a niclie in the wall, 
unouiiced that a person was wdtliout w1k> hail permission to speak 
to the prisoner. They were the first human accents that had met 
the ear of Alroy during his ca]»tivi(y, which seemed to him an age, 
a long dark period, that cancelled idl things, lie shuddered at the 
harsh tones, lie tried to answer, hut hLs unaccustomed lips 
refused their ofHce. IIo raised his heavy arms, and endeavoured 
to signify his coiisciousucss of what had been uttered. Yet, 
indeed, he had not listened to the message without emotion. He 
looked forward to the grate w'itli strange curiosity; and, Jis he 
looked, he trembled. The visitor entered, muflied in a dark 
caftan. The guard disappeared; and the caftan, falling to the 
ground, revealed lloiiain. 

“My beloved Alroy,*' said the brother of Jabaster; and he 
advanced, and pressed Iiini to his bosom. Had it ))een Miriam, 
Alroy might have at once expired: but the jnvsence of this 
worldly man called back his worldliiiess. The revnl.-^ion of his 
feelings was wonderful. Ibide, perhaps even lioi>e, came to his 
aid; all the associations scetuedto counsel exertion; for a moment 
lie seemed the same Alroy. 

“I rejoice to find at least thee safe, Ilonain.” 

“ I also, if my security may lead to thine.” 

“ Still whispering hope ” 

“ iJcspair is the conclusion of fools.” 

“ O Honaiii ! 'tis a great trial. I can play my part, and yet 
methinks ’twere better we had not again met. How is Schirene ? ” 

“ Thinking of thee.” 


13 
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"’Tis something that she can think. Mj mind has gone. 
Where's Miriam?" 

"Free.” 

“That’s something. Thon hast done that. Good, good Ilonain, 
he kind to that sweet child, if only for my sake. Thou art all she 
has left." 

“ She hath thee." 

“ Her desolation." 

“Live and be her refuge." 

“ How's that ? These w^alla— escape ? No, no ; it is impo.'^sihle.*' 

“ 1 do not deem it so.” 

“Indeed! I’ll do anything. Speak! Can wc bribe? can wc 
cleave their skulls? can we ” 

“ Calm thyself, my friend. There is no need of bribes, no need 
of bloodshed. We must make terms." 

“Terms! Wc mi:;hfc have made those upon the plains of 
Neliaucnd. Terms! Terms wdlh a captive victim?" 

“ Why victim?” 

“ Is Arslan then so generous?" 

“ He is a beast, more savage than the boar that grinds its tusks 
within its country’s forests.” 

“ Why speakest tliou Iheii of hope ?" 

“ I spoke of certainty. I did not mention ho])c." 

“ Dear Honain, my hraiii is weak ; hut I can bear strange things, 
or else I should not be here. I feel tliy thoiiglitfiil friendshij) ; but 
indeed there need no winding words to tell my fate. Pr ytliee 
speak out.” 

“ In a word, thy life is safe." 

“ Wliat, spared!” 

“ If it please thee," 

“Please me ! Life is sweet. I feel its sweetness. I want but 
little. Freedom and solitude are all I ask. My life spared ! Til 
not believe it. Thou hast clone this deed, thou mighty man, that 
mastcrest all souls. Thou hast not forgotten me, thou hast not 
forgotten the days gone by, thou hast not forgotten thine own 
Alroy ! Who calls thee worldly is a slanderer. O Ilonaiii ! thcjii 
art too faithful!” 

“ I have no thought hut for thy service. Prince.” 

“ Call me not Prince, call me thine own Alroy. My life spared ! 
'Tis wonderful ! Wlien may I go ? Let no one sec me. Ma,na5;-o 
that, Honain. Thou canst manage all things. I’m for Egypt. 
Tliou hast been to Egypt, bast thou not, Honain ?" • 

“ A very wondrous land, 'twill please tliee much.” 

“ When may I go ? Tell me when I may go. Wlien may I quit 
this dark and noisome cell ? 'Tis worse than all their tortures. 
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dear Houaiu. Air and light, and I really think my spirit never 

would break, but this honible dungeon scarce can look upon 

thy face, sweet friend. 'Tis serious.” 

“ Wouklst thou have me gay ?” 

“ Yes I if we are free.” 

“ Alroy ! thou art a great spirit, the greatest that e'er I knew, 
ever 1 have read of. I never knew thy like, and never shall.” 

“ Tush, tush, sweet friend, I am a broken reed, but still I am 
free. This is no time for courtly phrases. Let’s go, and go at 
once.” 

“ A moment, dear Alroy. I am no flatterer. What I said came 
from my heart, and doth concern us much and instantly. 1 was 
saying thou hast no common mind, Alroy — ^indeed thou hast a mind 
unlike all others. Listen, my Prince. Thou host read mankind 
deeply and truly. Few have seen more than thyself, and none 
have so r.are spring of that intuitive knowledge of thy race, 
which is a gem to wliicli experience is but a jeweller, and without 
which 110 action can befriend us.” 

« Well, well!” 

“ A moment’s calmness. Thou hast entered Bagdad in triumph, 
and thou hast entered the same city with every contumely which 
the base spirit of our race could cast upon its victim. 'Twos a 
great lesson.” 

I feel it so.” 

And teaches us how vile and valueless is the opinion of our 
fellow men.” 

“ Alas ! 'lis true.” 

“ I am glad to see thee in this wholesome temper. 'Tis full of 
wisdom.” 

“Tiie miserable arc often wise.” 

“ But to believe is nothing unless we act. Speculation should 
only sharpen jiracticc. The time hath come to prove thy lusty 
faith in this plillosopliy. 1 told thee we could make terms. 1 
liavc made them. To-morrow it was doomed Alroy should die 
and what a death ! A death of inhnitc torture ! Hast ever seen 
a man impaled?”*’* 

«ITali!” 

“ To view it is alone a doom.” 

‘‘God of Heaven!” 

“ It is so horrible, that ’tis ever marked, that when this direful 
ceremony occur.s, the jivcrage deaths in cities greatly increase. 
‘Tis from the turning of the blood in the spectators, who yet from 
some ungovernable madness cannot refrain from harrying to the 
scene. I s 2 )eak wdth some authority. 1 speak as a physician.” 

“ Bpeak no more, I cannot endure it.” 
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“ To-morrow this doom awaited thee. As for Schirenc ** 

“ Not for her, oh ! surely not for her ? " 

“ No, they were merciful. She is a Caliph’s daughter. Tis not 
forgotten. The axe would close her life. Her fair neck would 
give slight trouble to the headsman’s art. But for thy sister, but 
for Miriam — she is a witch, a Jewish witch ! Tliey would have 
burnt her alive ! ” 

“ 111 not believe it, no, no, Til not believe it : damnable, bloody 
demons ! When I had power I spared all — all but — ah, me ! ali, 
me ! why did I live ! ” 

“ Thou do.st forget thyself ; I speak of that which was to have 
been, not of that which is to be. 1 have stepped in and communed 
with the conqueror. 1 have made terms.” 

“ What are they — ^what can they be ?” 

“Easy. To a philosopher like Alroy an idle ceremony.” 

“ Be brief, be brief.” 

“ Thou scest thy career is a great scandal to the Moslems. I 
mark their weakness, and I have worked upon it. Tliy mere 
defeat or death will not blot out the stain upon their standard and 
their faith, llie public mind is wdld with fantasies since Alroy 
rose. Men’s opinions dit to and fro with that fearful change that 
bodes no stable settlement of states. None kn(»w what to cling ti>, 
or where to place their trust. Creeds are doubted — authority dis- 
puted. They would gladly account for thy success by idher than 
human means, yet most deny thy mission. ’J’here also is the fame 
of a fair and mighty 1‘rincess, a daiiglitor of their Caliphs, which 
they would gladly clear. I mark all this, observe, and work iij)oii 
it. So, could we devise some means by which thy lingering fd- 
lowers could he for <!ver silenced, this great scandal fairly erased, 
and the public frame brought to a sounder and more tranquil pulse, 
why, they would concede much, much, very muidi.” 

“ Thy meaning, not thy means, are evident.” 

“ They arc in Ihy power,” 

“ In mine ? ’Tis a deep riddle. 1 Vythee solve it.” 

“Thou wilt he .summoned at to-morrow’s noon before this 
Arslan. There, in the presence of the assembled peojilc, who are 
now with him as much as they w^ere with thee, tlioii wilt be 
accused of magic, and of intercourse with the infernal powers. 
Plead guilty.” 

“ Well ! is there more ?” 

“ Some trifle. They w'ill then examine thee about the Princess. 
It is not difficult to confess that Alroy won the Caliph’s daughter 
by an irresistible spell — and now ’tis broken.” . 

“So, so. Is that all?” 

“The chief. Thou canst then address some phrases to the 
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Hebrew prisoners, denying tby Divine mission, and so forth— to 
settle the public mind, observe, upon this point for ever.” 

** Ay, ay, and then 

“ No inoro, except for fonn, (upon the completion of the con- 
ditions, mind, you will be conveyed to wdiiit land you please, with 
such amount of treasure as you choose,) there is no more, except, 

I sny, for form, I would, if I were you, (’twill be cxi)ected,) I would, 
just puMicly affect to rouoimcc our faith, and bow before their 
l*rophet ” 

“Hah! Art thou tliere? Is this thy freedom? Get thee 
behiud me, tempi er! — Never, never, never! not a jot, not a jot: 
I'll not yield a jot. Were iny doom one everlasting torture, I’d 
spurn tliy terms! Is this thy high C(»ntemj)t of our poor kind — 
to outrage my God! to prove myself the vilest of the vile, and 
baser tliiin the basest! Rare philosophy! O Hoiiain ! would we 
hud never met ! 

“ Or nov(*r parted. True. Had my word been taken, Alroy 
would ne'er Iiave been betrayed.” 

“ No mor(‘; 1 ])ray tbee, sir, no more Leave me.” 

“Were Ibis a palace, 1 would. Ilarsli words are softened by a 
fricMully ear, when spoken in ufiliction.” 

“ Say what they will, 1 am the Lord’s anointed. As such 1 should 
have lived, as such at least I’ll die.” 

“ And Miriam r” 

“ The Lord will not desert her: she ne’er deserted Him.” 

“ Schirene ?” 

“ S<’hiiTne ! why I for her .sake alone 1 w ill die a hero I Shtdl* 
it be said she loved a craven slave, a base inji)ostor, a vile renegade, 
ii villaiious dealer in drugs and eliarms ? Oh ! no, no, no ! if only 
i'or her sake, her sweet, sweet sake, my end shall be like my great 
life. As the sun I like him I >et. Still the world is wjirm 
with my bright fame, and my lust hour^iall not disgrace my noon,, 
stormy indeed, but glorious!” 

Honuiii took the torch from the niche, and advanced to the 
grate. It was not fastened: he drew it gently open, and led for- 
ward a veiled and femsde figure. The veiled and female figure- 
threw herself at the feet of Alroy, who seemed lost to what was 
passing. A soft lip pressed his liand. He started, his chains 
clanked. 

“ Alroy!” softly murmtired the kneeling female. 

“What voice is that ?” wildly exclaimed the Prince of the Cap- 
tivity. “ It falls upon my ear like long-forgotten music. Til not 
believe it. No ! I’ll not believe it. thou Schirene ?” 

« I am that wretched thing they called thy bride.” 

“ Oh ! this indeed is torture !• What impalement can equal thiS' 
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uhai'p moment ? Look not on me, let not our eyes meet ! They 
have met before, like to the confluence of two shining^ rivers blend- 
ing in one great stream of rushing light. Bear off that torch, sir. 
Let impenetrable darkness cover our darker fortunes.” 

“Alroyl” 

“ She 8j)eak8 again. Is she mad, as I am, that thus she plays 
with agony ?” 

“ Sire,” said Ilonairi advancing, and laying his hand gently on 
the arm of the captive, I jiray thee moderate tin’s jais.'ion. 
hast some faithful friends liere, who would fiiiu commune in calm- 
ness for tliy lasting welfare.” 

« Welfare ! He mocks me.” 

“ I beseech thee, Wire, he calm. If, indeed, I speak unto that 
great Alroy whom all men feared aud still may fciir, I pray re- 
member, 'tis not in palaces or in the hattlc-lield alone that the 
heroic soul cun comiuer and conimaiid. Wceiics like these are the 
great ])roof of a superior bOuL While we live, oiir body is a 
temple where our genius poiu’s forth its god-like inspiralion, and 
while the altar is not uverthrowu, tlie deity may still work marvels. 
Then rouse thyself, great Sire; belliiuk lliee that, a, Caliph or a 
captive, there is no man within this breathing world like to 
Shall such a being fall without a struggle, like some poor felon, 
who has nought to triisf to hut (lie dull shulllitig accident of Chance ? 
I loo am a prophet, and 1 ic<‘l that thou still v/ilt conquer.” 

“ Give me my sceptre (hen, give me the sceptre! — I speak to the 
wrong brother! It was not thou — it w'as not tlioii that gavcsl it 
me.” 

“ Gain it once more. The Lord dc.scrted David for a time ; still 
he pardoned him, and still he died a king.” 

“ A w'oman worked his fall.” 

But thee a woman raises. This great Prince.'??, has she not 
suffered too ? Yet her spmt is still unbroken. List to her coun- 
.scl : it Is deep and fond.” ^ 

So w^as our love.” 

And is, my Ah’oy ! ” exclaimed the Princess. “ Be calm, I 
pray thee ! For my sake be calm ; I am etdm for tliine. Tliou 
hast listened to all IToimin has told thee — ^tlnit wise man, my Alroy, 
who never erred. 'Tis hut a word he counsels, nn empty word, a 
most unmeaning form. But speak it, .and thou art free, aud Alroy 
and Wehireiie may blend again their glorious careers and lives of 
sweet fruition. Dost thou not remember when, walking in the 
garden of our joy, and jialled with empire, how often hast thou 
sighed for some sweet isle unkuow'ii to man, where thou mightst 
pass tby days with ud compauiun but my faithful self, and no adven- 
tures but our constant loves? O ! «iny beloved, that life may still 
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be thine ! And dost thou falter ? Dost call thyself forlorn with 
such fidelity, and deem thyself a wretch, when Paradise with all its 
beauteous gates but wooes thy entrance ? Oh 1 no, no, no, no ! 
tliou hast forgot Schircnc : I fear me much, thy over-fond Schire^je, 
who doatri upon thy imago in thy chains more than she did when 
those sweet hands of thine were bound with gems and played with 
her bright locks ! ** 

“She speaks of another world. I do remember something. 
Who lia-st sent this music to a dungeon ? My spirit softens with 
]jer melting words. My eyes are moist. I weep! 'Tis pleasant, 
{Sorrow is joy compared with ray despair. 1 never thought to shed 
ji tear again. My brain inetliiuks is cooler.” 

“Woep, weep, I pray thee weep ; hut lot me kiss away thy tears, 
my soul ! Didst think thy Schirenc had deserted thee ? Ah ! that 
was it that made my bird so sad. It shall be free, and fly in a 
^ weet sky, and feed on flowers with its faithful mate*. Ah mo ! I 
;;Tii once more happy with my boy. There was no misery but thy 
absence, sweet ! Methinks this dungeon is our hriglit kiosk ! Is 
that tlu‘ simheam, or thy smile, iny love, that makes the walls so 
joyful?” 

“ Did I smile ? — I’ll not believe it.*' 

“ Indeed you did. Ah ! see he srailes again. Why this is free- 
dom ! There is no such thing as sorrow. *Tis a lie to frighten 
fools!” 

“ Why, Ifonain, what’s this? ’Twould seem I am really joyful. 
There’s insjjiration in lier very breath. 1 am another being. Nay I 
waste not kisses on lliose ugly fetters.” 

“ Methinks they are gold.” 

They were silent. Schircnc drew Alroy to his rough seat, and 
gently placing herself on his knees, threw her arms round his 
neck, and buried her face in his breast. After a few minutes, she 
raised lu'r head, and whispered in liis ear ^ irresistible accents of 
sweet eAiiUiition, “ We shall be free to-morrow!” 

“ l\)-morr<)w ! is the trial bo near ?” exclaimed the captive, with 
an agitated voice and changing countenance. “To-morrow!” 
He llircw Schireiie aside somewhat hastily, and sprang from hia 
seat. “To-morrow! would it were over! To-morrow! Methiuka 
there is within that single word the fate of ages ! Shall it he said 

to-morrow that Alroy Hah ! what art thou that riscst now 

before me ? Dread, mighty .spirit, thou hast come in time to save 
me from final perdition. Take me to thy bosom, ’tis not stabbed. 
They did not stab thee. Thou seest me here communing with tliy 
murderers. What then ? I am innocent. Ask them, dread ghost, 
and eall upon their fiendish souls to say 1 am pure. They would 
make me dark as themselves, Jbut shall not.” 
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Honain, Honain ! ” exclaimed the Princess in a terrible whisper, 
as she flew to the Physician. " He is wild again. Calm him, calm 
him. Mark ! how he stands with his extended arms, and fixed 
v^ant eyes, muttering most awful words ! My spirits fail me. It 
is too fearful." 

The Physician advanced and stood by the side of Alroy, but in 
vain attempted to catch his attention. lie ventured to touch his 
arm. The Prince started, turned round, and recognising him, 
exclaimed in a shrieking voice, “ Off, fratricide ! ” 

Honain recoiled, pale and quivering. Schirenc sprang to his 
arm. “What said he, Honain? Thou dost not speak. I never 
saw thee pale before. Art thou, too, mad?" 

“ Would I were ! " 

“ All men are growing wild. T am sure he said something. I 
pray thee toll me. What was it ? " 

“ Ask him." 

“ I dare not. Tell me — tell me, Honain !" 

« That I dare not." 

" Was it a word ?" 

“ Ay ! a word to wake the dead. Let us begone. 

“Without our end? Coward! Pll speak to him. My own 
Alroy," sweetly whispered the Princess, as she advanced before 
him. 

“ What, has the fox left the tigress! Is’t so, eh, eh ? Arc there 
no judgments ? Are the innocent only haunted? I am innocent; 
I did not strangle thee! He said rightly, ‘Beware, beware! 
they who did fliis, may do even fouler deeds.' And here they are 
quick at their damned work. Thy body suffered, great Jahaster, 
but me they would strangle body and soul!” 

The Princess shrieked, and fell into the arms of the advancing 
Honain, who bore her out of the dungeon. 


CHAPTER XVm. 

After the fall of Hamadan, Bostenay and Miriam had been car- 
ried prisoners to Bagdad. Through the interfetence of Honain, 
their imprisonment had been exempted from the usual hardships ; 
but they were still confined to thejr chambers in the citadel. 
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Hitherto all the endeavours of Miriam to visit her brother had 
been fruitless, llonain was the only person to wliom she could 
apply for assistance, and he, in answer to her importunities, only 
regretted his want of power to aid her. In vain liad slic attempted, 
by the offer of some remaining jewels, to secure the co-operation 
of her guards, with whom her loveliness and the softness of her 
manners had already ingi*atiated her. She hiid not succeeded even 
in communicating with Alroy. But after the unsuccj^ssful mission 
of lionain to the dungeon, the late Vizir visited the sister of the 
captive, and, breaking to her with delicate skill the intelligence of 
the impending catastrophe, he announced that he had at length 
succeeded in obtaining for her the desired permission to visit her 
brother ; and, while she Bhuddered at the proximity of an event 
for which she had long attempted to i)reparc herself, Honnin, with 
%ome modifications, wliispercd the moans by which ho flattered 
himself that it might yet be averted. Miriam listened to him 
ill silence, nor could he, with all his coiiKiimniate art, succeed 
ill extracting from her the slightest indi(‘ation of her own opinion 
as to their expediency. They parted, lionain as sanguine as the 
wicked ever are. 

As Miriam dreaded, both for herself and for Alroy, the shock of 
an unexpected meeting, she availed herself of the influence of 
lionain to send Caleb to her brother, to prepare him for her pre- 
sence, and to consult him as to the desirable moment. Caleb 
found his late master lying exhausted on the floor of his dungeon. 
At first he would not spCak or even raise his head, nor did he for 
a long time apparently recognise the faithful retainer of his uncle. 
But at length he grew milder, and when he fully comprehended 
who the messenger was, and the oliject of the mission, he at first 
seemed altogether disinclined to see his sister, but in the end post- 
poned their meeting for the present, and, pleading great exhaus- 
tion, fixed for that sad interview, the first hour of dawn. 

The venerable Bostenay had scarcely ever spoken since the fall 
of his nephew ; indceil it was but too evident that his faculties, 
even if they had not entirely deserted him, were at least greatly 
impaired. He never quitted his coucli ; he took no notice of what 
occurred. He evinced no curiosity, scarcely any feeling. If 
indeed he occasionally did mutter an obKcrvation, it was generally 
of ai.' irritable character, nor truly did he appear satisfied if any 
one approached him, save Miriam, from whom alone he would 
accept the scanty viands which he ever appeared disinclined to 
touch. But his ^devoted niece, amid all her harrowing affliction, 
could ever spare to the protector of her youth a placid countenance, 
a watchful eye, a gentle voice, and a ready hand. Her religiou 
and her virtue, the strength of her fuitli, and tlie inspiration of her 
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iuuoccnce, supported this pure and ha 2 )lcad hidy amid all her 
undeserved and unparalleled sorrows. 

It was loii]^ past midniglit ; the young widow of Abner reposed 
upon a couch in a soft slumber. The amiable Benina and the 
beautiful Batlishcba, the blinds witbdi*awn, watched the i)rogres8 
of the niglit. 

Shall I w'uke her ?” said the bcaulHiil Bathslioha. “ Methinks 
llie stars are* paler ! She bade me rouse her long before the 
dawn.’' 

Her sleep is too benign ! Lot us not wake her,” rejdied the 
amiable Beruna. ‘•'We rouse her only to sorrow.” 

•* May her dreams at least he hap]>y rejoined the beautiful 
Bathsheha. “ She s1ee]iH tran(|inlly, as a ilower.” 

‘‘The veil has fallen from her head,” said tlic arniahle l^cnina. 
*• I will replace it lightly on her brow. Is that well, my Bath< 
i-heba?” 

‘‘ It is well, sweet Beruna. Her face shrouded by the sfiawl is 
like a pearl in its shell. *See! she moves !” 

“ Batlislielm !” 

“ I am here, sweet lady.” 

‘•Is it near dawn ?” 

“ Not yet, sweet lady ; it is yet night. It is long past the noon 
nf niglit, sweet lady ; inetliinks 1 .scent tlie rising hrcalh of morn; 
but still 'tis night, and the \onng moon shines like u sickh* in the 
henvouly held, amid tin* starry liarvost.” 

“ Beruiui, gentle girl, gj\e me thy arm. J’U rise.” 

The maidens aulvanced, and gently raising their mistress, sup- 
ported her to the window\ 

“ Since our cahiiuities,” said Miriaiin, ‘‘ I have never enjoyed 
such trainipiil slumber. My dreams were slight but soothing. 1 
saw liim, but he smiled. Have I slept long, sweet girls? Ye are 
very watehful.” 

“Dear lady, let me bring thy shawd. The air is fresh ” 

“ But sweet ; 1 thank thee, n(». My brow is not so cool os to 
need a covering. Tis a fair niglit ! ” 

Miriam gazed upon the wide prospect of the moonlit capital. 
The elevated position of the citadel alforded an extensive view of 
the miglity groujis of builiUngs, each in itself a city, broken only 
by some vast and hooded cupola, the toll, slender, white minarets 
< the mosques, or the black and spiral form of some lonely 
cypress, and through which iiie rushing Tigris, flooded with light, 
j-ent forth its broad and brilliant torrent. All was silent ; not a 
friugle boat floated on the fleet river, not a solitary voice broke the 
stillness of slumbering millions. 8hc gazed, and, as she gazed, 
she could not refrain from contrasting the present soeue, which 



Hceineil the sepiilehrc of nil the pnssions of our rne;\ witli the iiii- 
rivallcd exciteiiieiit of that stirring’ si)L*ct!!cle wliicli flagd;!.! 
exhibited on the celebration of the marriage of Alrov. llou' dif- 
ferent then, loo, was her position from her ])rcsenf, and ln>w Inippy! 
TJie only sister of a. devoted brother, the lord and eoni|iier«»r 
of Asia, the bride of his most victorious captain, one worthy of all 
her virtues, and whose youthful valour had encircled her brow with 
n diadem. For Miriam, exalted station had brought neither earos 
nor crimes. It had, as it were, only rendered her charity uni^■(^rsal, 
and her benevolences omnijmlent. 81ie could not aiet-use herself — 
this blessed woman — she could not accuse herself, even in this 
searching hour of self-knowlt dge — shi** eould not aecus(! lierself, 
with all her meekness, and modesty, aiid humility, <»f having for a 
moment forgotten her dependence on her God, or her duty to her 
neighbour. 

But when her thoughts recurred to that being from whom 
they were indeed seareely <‘ver absent ; find when slu* r(MU“iid>(‘retl 
him, and all his life, and all the thousand iniadents of Ins youth, 
mysteries t(> tin* world, and known only to her, hut whi<'h were 
indeed tlie prescience <»f hi-> fame, .and thought of nil his surpassing 
qualities and all his sweet aireeti*»ii, his uiu ivalled glory and hii 
inqxmdiiig fate, the tears, in silent agony, forced their way 
down her pale and pensive cheek. She bowed her head upon 
Bath.dieha's shoulder, and sweet Benina pressed lier quivering 
hand. 

The moon set, tin? stars grew white and ghastly, and vanished 
one by one. Ov<*r (he distant plain of the Tigris, the scene of tlie 
marriage pomp, the dark pui-ple horizon skirnmered into a rich 
streak of white and onuige. The solemn straiji of tlie Muezzin 
.sounded from the minarets. Home one knocked at the door. It 
was Caleb. 

‘•I am ready,” said Miriam; and tor a moment she eovered 
her face with her right hand. “Tliiuk of me, sweet maiden -; 
pray for me !” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Leaning on Caleb, and by a gaoler, bearing torches, 

Miriam descended the damp and brokem stairs that led to the dun- 
geon. She faltered as she arrived at tlic grate. She stopped, and 
leant against the cold and gloomy wall. The gaoler and Caleb 
preceded her. She heard the voice of Alroy. It was firm and 
sweet. Its accents reassured her. Caleb came forth with a 
torch, and held it to Iier feet ; and, as he bent down, he said, “ My 
lord bade me beg you t(» be of good heart, for he is.” 

The gaoler having stuck his torch in the niche, withdrew. 
Miriam desired Caleb to stay without. Then, summoning iij> all 
her energies, she entered the dreadful abode. Alroy was standing 
to receive her. The light fell full upon his countenance. It 
smiled. Miriam could no longer restrain herself. She ran for- 
ward, and pressed him to her heart. 

“ O, my best, n\y long beloved,” whispered Alroy ; such a 
meeting indeed leads captivity cajitive!” 

But the sister could not speak. She leant her head upon 
Ids shoulder, and closed her eyes, that she might not weep. 

“ Courage, dear heart ; courage, courage ! ” whispered the cap- 
tive. “Indeed I am vciy happy!” 

“My brother, my brother !” 

“ Had we met yesterday, you would have found me perhaps a 
little ve.xeil. But to-day I am myself again. Since I crossed 
the Tigris, I know not that I have felt such self-content. I 
have had sweet dreams, dear Miriam, full of solace, and more than 
dreams. The Lord has pardoned me, I truly think.” 

“ O, my brother ! your words are full of comfort ; for, indeed, 
I too have dreamed, and dreamed of consolation. My spirit, since 
our fall, has never been more tranquil.” 

“Indeed I am very happy.” 

“ Say so again, my David ; let me hear again these words of 
solace ! ” 

“ Indeed, ’tis very true, my faithful friend. It is not spoken in 
kind mockery to make you joyous. For know, last eve, whether 
the Lord repented of his viTath, or whether some dreadful trials, 
of which 1 will not speak, ||id wish not to remember, had made 
atonement for my manifola sins — but so it was, that, about the 
time my angel Miriam sent her soothing message, a feelhig of 
repose came over me, such as I long^have coveted. Anon, I fell 
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into a Blumbor, deep and sweet, and, instead of those wild and 
whirling images, that of late have darted from iny brain when it 
should rest — glimpses of empire and conspiracy, snatches of fierce 
wars and mocking loves — 1 stood beside our native fountain’s 
brink, and gathered flowers with ray earliest friend. As I jdaeed 
the fragrant captives in your flowing locks, there came Jabaster, 
that great, injured man, no longer stern and awful, but with 
benignant looks, and full of love. And he said, ‘ David, the 
Lord hath marked thy faithfulness, in spite of the darkness of thy 
dungeon.' So he vanished, lie sjiokc, ray sister, of some strangt‘ 
temptations by heavenly aid withstood. No more of that. 1 awoke. 
And lo! 1 lieard my name still called. Full of my inornitig dream, 
I thought it was you, and I answered, ‘ Dear sister, art thou 
here?’ J5ut no one answered; and then reflecting, iny memory 
recognised those thrilling tones that sumnioned Alroy in Jabas- 
tcr's esive.” 

“ The Daughter of the Voice ?** 

** 1jVC‘u that sacred messenger. I am full of faith. The Lord 
hath pardoned me. lie sure of that.” 

*•] cannot doubt it, David. You have done great things for 
Israel ; no one in these latter daiys bus ristm liki‘ you. If you have 
fallen, you were young, and strangely tempted.” 

“ Y(‘t Israel, Israel! Did 1 not feel that a wortliier lead(‘r will 
yet arise for niy country, my heart would crack. 1 have betrayed 
my country ! ” 

“ Oh no, no, no ! You have shown what we can do and shall 
do. Your memory alone is inspiration. A great career, although 
balked of its end, is still a landmark of human energy. Failure, 
when sublime, is not without its purjM>se. Oreat deeds are great 
legacies, and work witli womlruiis usury. l>y what Man has done, 
we leiirn what Man can do ; and gauge the power and j)rospect.s of 
our race.” 

“ Alas! there is no one to guard my name. Twill ]>e reviled, 
or worse, 'twill be forgotten!” 

“Never! tlie memory of great actions never dies. The sun of 
glory, though aw'liile obscured, will shine at last. Aral so, sweet 
brother, perchance some poet, in some distant age, within whose 
veins our sacred blood may How, his fancy fired with the national 
theme, may strike his harp to Alroy s wild career, and consecrate a 
name too long forgotten?” 

“May love make tliee a prophele.ss I ” exclaimed Alroy, as he 
bent down his head and embraced herg|^“ Do not tarry,” lie whis- 
pered. “ 'Tis better that we should pW in this firm mood.” 

She sprang from hijii, she clasped her hands. “ We will not 
part,” she exclaimed, with energy ; “ 1 will die with thee.” 
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“ Blessed girl, be calm ! Do not unman me.” 

“1 am calm. See! Ido not weep. Not a tear, not a tear. 
They are all in my heart.” 

“ Go, go, my Miriam, angel of light. Tarry no longer; 1 pray 
thee, go. 1 would not think of the past. Let all my mind be 
etJit^'ed in the present. Thy presence calls back our by-gone 
days, and softens me too much. My duty to my uncle. Go, dear 
one, go!” 

“And leave thee, leave tlieo to Oh! my David, thou hast 

sf'on, thou hast hcjird llonaiii?” 

“No more; lot not that accursed name profane those holy lips. 
Raise 7iot the demon in me.” 

“ I am silent. Yet 'lis madness! O ! my brother, thou hast a 
IVarful frijil.” 

“ Tli(‘ (Jod of Isracd is my refuge. He saved our ftithers in the 
11 'I’v lurna.ee. lie will save me.” 

1 am full of faith. I pray thee let me stay.” 

“ 1 would he silent : 1 would h(‘ alone. I cannot speak, Miriam. 
1 ask one favour, tli(‘ hist and dearest, from her who has never had 
ii thought hut for my wishes — ^Idessed being, leave me.” 

“T go. O! A Iroy, farewell ! Let nui kiss yon. Again, onee 
more! Let me kneel and bless you. Brotlicr, beloved brother, 
groat and glorious brotlu‘i% 1 am worthy of you; 1 will not weep. 
1 mn prouder in tin.-? dread monw'nt of your love than all your foes 
can he of their hard triinu|di!” 


CIIAPTKR XX. 

Beruna and Bathsheha receiv(‘d ihcir mistress when she 
returned to her ehamher. They marked her do.solate air. 8he 
was silent, pale, and cold. They boro lier to her couch, whereon 
she sat with .a most lislless and nmneaning look; her (juivoring 
lips parted, her eyes fixed upon the ground in vacant abstraction, 
and her anns laiignidly f<»lded before her. Beruna stole behind 
her, and supported her back with pillow’s, and Ihithsheba, nn- 
notic(’d, wiped the slight^i|ara from her mouth. Thus Miriam 
remained for several hoi^^ her faithful maidens in vain watch- 
ing for any indication of her self-consciousness. 

8uddeuly a trumpet sounded. 
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‘‘Wliat 1*8 tliat?” exclaimed Miriam, in a shrill voioe, and louh- 
in^ iij) witli a distracted *^l5nu*o. 

M either of them answered, since thof wxre aware that it he- 
tohened tlie ^ 5 :<>inj[y forth of Alroy to his trial. 

Miriam remained in tlie same post lire, and with the same expres- 
sidii of wild inquiry. Another trumpet sounded, and after that a 
shout of the people. Tliim she raised up her arms to licavoii, ami 
bowed her liead — and died. 


CHAPTKU XXL 
the second tninipet sounded:** 

“To be sure : run, run lor a :;*‘<»k 1 jdace. Where is Abdailab ?*’ 

“ Selliui^ slierlutt in the square. We .^hall find him. lias 
Alro} come forth ?*’ 

••Yes! he ^,^oes tlie otlier way. We shall he too late. Only 
iliinlv of Abdallah sellinjj: sherbet!** 

“ Fatlii'i*, let me f>*o ?'* 

“You will he in llie way; you are too yomijj: you will see 
notliiijj^. Little hoys should stay at home.*’ 

•* No, they should not. I will go. You can put me on your 
■“liouiders.'* 

“ VVln^re is Ibrahim? Where is Ali? We must all keep together. 
Wo sliall liave to fight for it. I wish Abdallali were here. Only 
liiink of his .selling sherbet!” 

“ Keej) slralglit forward. That is right. It is no use going* 
that way. The IJazaar is shut. There is Fakrcddiii, there u 
tJsman ICllendi. l!e has got a new i)age.” 

“So he has, 1 declan*; and a very pretty boy too.” 

“Father, wdll they imjiale Aln»y ali>e?” 

“ 1 am sure I do not know. Never ask ijuestions, my dear. 
Little hoys never sliould.**- 

“Yes, they slninld. I hope they w’ill impale him alive. 1 ^kall 
he so disapiioinled if they di» not.** 

“Keep to the left. Dash through the Butchers* Bazaar: that 
is open. All right, all rigid. Did you jiiish me, sir ?” 

“ Siijipose I did push you, sir — what tiien, sir?” 

“ Come along, don’t quarrel. That is a KaraHmian. *rJu‘y 
tMiik they are to do what they L’ke. We are five to one to he 
sure, but still theise is nothing like jKiace and quiet. I wish Ahiial- 
kali were liere w’itli his stomt shoulders. Only think of his selling 
sherbet ! ” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The Square of tlic Oraiul Mosque, tlie same spot where Jabasler 
met Al)idui] by apj)oiiitment, was the destined scene of the pre- 
tended trial r)f Alroy. Tliitlier by break of day the sij^ht-loving^ 
thousands of the capital had repaired. In the centre of tlic! square, 
a lar^i^e circle was described by a crimson cord, and fjfuarded by 
Karasmian soldiers ; around this the swelling multitude pressed 
like the gathering waves of ocean, but, whenever the tide set in 
with too great an inq)ulse, the savage Karasmians appeased the 
ungovernable ehnnent by raising their battle-axes, and brutally 
breaking the crowns and belabouring the shoulders of their nearest 
victims. As the morning advanced, the terraces of the surround- 
ing houses, covered with awnings, were crowded with spectators. 
All Bivgdad was astir. Since the marriage of Alroy, there liad 
never been such a merry mom as the day of his ini])alcinent. 

At one end of (he circle was erected a magnificent throne. Half 
way between the throne and the other end of the circle, but further 
back, stood a company of Negro eunuchs, hideous to behold, who, 
clothed in white, and armed with various instruments of torture, 
surrounded the tMjonnous stak(‘s, tall, thin, and sharp, tliat were 
prepared for the final ceremony. 

The flourish of trnmjiets, (he clash of eym])als, and tlie wild 
heat of the tambour, aimoinice<l the arrival of Alp Arslan from the 
8erail. An avenue to the eircle liad been preserved through the 
multitude. The royal procession might lx* traced as it wound 
through the pcqnilace, by the sparkling and undulating line of 
plumes of honour, and tlie dazzling forms of the waving stnainiers, 
on which w^ere inscribed the names of Allah and the Projihet. 
Suddenly, amiil the Imrsts of music, and the sliouts of the specta- 
tors, many «)f whom on the terraces humbled themselves on llieir 
knees, Alp Arslan mounted the throne, around which ranged them- 
selves liis chief captains, and a deputation of the Moolhihs, and 
Imams, and Cadis, and other principal personages of the city. 

The King of Karasme was very tall in stature, and somewhat 
meagre in form. He was fair, or rather, sandy-coloured, w’ith a 
red beard, and blue eyes, and a flat nose. The moment he was 
seated, a trumpet was heard in the distmice from an opposife 
quarter, and it was soon understood throughout -the assembly that 
the great cajitive was about to api)ear. " 

A band of Karasmian guards first entered the circle and ranged 
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themselves round the cord with their backs to the spectators. 
After them came fifty of the principal Hebrew prisoners, with 
their hands bound behind them, but evidently more for form than 
security. To these succeeded a small covered waggon drawn by 
mule?, and surrounded by guards, from which was led forth, his 
legs relieved from their manacles, but his hands still in heavy 
chains, David Alroy ! 

A universal buzz of blended sympathy, and wonder, and fear, 
and triumph arose, llirougliout the whole assembly. Each man in- 
voluntiirily stirred. The vast populace moved to and fro in agita- 
tion. Ills garmeut.s soiled niid tattered, his head bare, and his 
long locks draAvii off his forehead, pale, and very thin, but still 
unsubdued, the late conqueror and Caliph of Bagdad threw around 
a calm and imperial glance upon those who were but recently his 
slaves. 

The trumpets again sounded, order was called, and a crier an- 
nounced that his Highness Alp Arslan, the mighty Sovereign of 
Karasme, their Lord, l*rotector, and King, and avenger of Allah 
and the Projdict, against all rebellious and evil-minded Jews and 
Ciaours, was about to speak. Tliere wais a deep and universal 
silence, and then sounded a voice high as the eagle’s hi a storm. 

“David Alroy!” said his conqueror, “you arc brought hither 
thi.s day neither for trial nor for judgment. Captured in anus 
against your rightful sovereign, you are of course prepared, like 
other rebels, for your doom. Such a crime alone deserves tlie 
most avenging jmnislinients. What then do you merit, who are 
loaded with a thousand infjimies, who have blasphemed Allah and 
llie Projdict, and by the practice of magic arts and the aid of tlio 
infernal ])owers, have broken tlni peace of kingdoms, occasioned 
infinite bltjodshcd, outraged all law, religion, and decency, misled 
the minds of your deluded votaries, and especially by a direct com- 
))aet with l^^blis, by horrible spells and infamous incantations, cap- 
tivated the senses of an illustrious Priiuiess, lieretofire famous for 
the ])racticc of every virtue, and a descendant of the Prophet 
himself. 

“ Behold these stakes of palm-wood, sharper than a lance ! The 
most terril)]e retribution that human ingenuity luis devised for the 
guilty awaits you. But your crimc.s baffle all human vengeance. 
Look forward for your satisfactory reward to those infernal powers 
by whose dark co-opcratioii you have occasioned such disasters. 
Your punishment is public, that all men may know that the guilty 
never escape, and tlial, if your heart be visited by the slightest 
degree of compuHction for your numerous victims, you may this 
day, by the frank confession of the irresistible means by which 
you seduced them, exonerate your victims from the painful and 
- 14 
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ignominious end with which, through your iufluence, they are now 
threatened. Murk, O assembled people, the infinite mercy of the 
Vice-gerent of Allah ! He allows the wretched man to confess his 
infamy, and to save, by his confession, his unfortunate victims. 1 
have said it. Glory to Allah ! ** 

And the people shouted, “He has said it, lie lias said it! 
Glory to Allah! He is great, he is great! and Mahomed is his 
prophet I ” 

“Am I to speak?” inquired Alroy, when the tumult li ad sub- 
sided. Tlie melody of his voice commanded universal attention. 

Alp Arshin nodded his head in ajiprobatiou. • 

“ King of KaniRiTifc: ! I stand here accused of many ci*imes. 
Now hear my answers. 'Tis said 1 am a rebel. My answer is, 
i am a Prince as thou art, of a sacred race, and far more aiieieiit. 
I owe fealty to no one but to my God, and if I have broken that, 
I am yet to learn tliat Alp Arslan is the avenger of his power. 
Ah for tJiy God and Projdiet, I know not tlicin, though tJiey 
acknowledge mine. ’Tis well understood in every polity, iiiy jjeoplc 
stand apart from other nations, and ever will, in s])ite of suf- 
fering. So much for blasphemy; I am true to a deep faith of 
ancient days, which even the sacred writings of ?liy race still 
reverence. For the arts magical 1 practi.-ed, and tlie eonniinnioii 
with infernal powers ’tis said 1 held, know. King, I raided the 
standard of my faith, by the direct cominanduiont of my God, the 
great Creator of the universe. What need of magic, then : Wliat 
need of paltering with petty fiends, wlien hacked by his unini- 
potence ? My magic was his inspiration. Need I prove' wljy, with 
siieli aid, iny people crowded loniid me ? I'he time will conic when 
from out our ancient seed, a worthier chief will ri.se, not to be 
quelled even by tliee, Sire. 

“For that unhappy I’rincess of whom somelliing was said, with 
no great mercy, as it seemed to me, that lady is my wife, my 
willing wife, the daughter of a Caliph — still my wife, altliouirh 
your stakes may make her soon a widow. I .stand imt liere to 
account for female fancies. Believe me, »Sire, she gave her beauty 
to my raptured arm.s with no jiersuasions but such as became a 
soldier and a kiug. It may seem strange to thee ii])on thy throne, 
that tlie flower of Asia should be plucked by one so vile as 1 am. 
Remember, the accident. s of Fortune are mi>st strange. I was not 
always what I am. We have met before. There was a day, ami 
tJlfit too not long since, when, but for tbe treachery of some knave.s 
here, Fortune .scenii'd half inclined to reverse our fates. 
Had I conquered, I trust 1 should have shown more mercy.” 

The lung of Kara,sme was the most passionate of men. He 
IumI made a speech according to the advice aud instructions of Ids 
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counsellor:?, who had assured him that the tone he adopted would 
induce Alroy to confess all that he required, and especially to vin- 
dicate the reputation of the Princess Schirenc, who had already 
contrived to persuade Alp Arslan that she w'as the most injured of 
her sex. The liing of Karasme stamped thrice on the idatform of 
his throne, and excluiined with ^rcat fire, By my beard, ye have 
deceived me ! The dog has confessed nothing ! ” 

All the counsellors and chief Captains, and the Mmdlahs, and 
tlie Iinuns, and the Cadis, and the principal personages of the city, 
were in great consternation. They immediately consulted together, 
and, after much disputation, agreed that, before they proceeded 
to e.xlreinities, it was expedient to prove wlial the ])risoner would 
not confess. A most venerable Scheik, clothed in flowing robes of 
green, with a long white beard, and a turban like the tower of 
llabel, tljen rose. His sacred reputation procured silence while ho 
liiniself delivered a long prayer, snpjdicating Allah and the Pro- 
phet to <*onfonnd all blaspheming tb*ws and Giaours, iind to pour 
iortli wtn’ds of tndli from the nnuitlis of religious men. And then 
the vein'rable Scludk suiniiioned all witnesses against David Alroy. 
Immediately advanced Kisloch the Kourd, who being placed in an 
eminent j>osition, tbo Cadi of Bagdad tlrew forth a scroll from his 
velvet bag, and read to him a deposition, wherein llic "worthy 
Kisloch stated, that he first became acquainted with tins jjrisoner, 
David Alroy, in some ruins in the desert — the haunt of banditti, 
of whom Alroy w'as the chief ; that he, Kisloch, was a reputable 
merclmnt, and that his caravan had been jdiindercsd by those rob- 
bers, and lie himself captured ; that, on tJie second niglit of his 
inipi isininient, Alroy Ji})]>eared to him in the likinie.ss of a lion, and 
on the third, of a bull wilh fiery eyes : that he war. in thdihabit of 
constantly traiisfonning liiniself; that he frequently raised spirits; 
that, at length, on one terrible night, I'lbljs himself came in great 
proee.-?sion, and presented Alroy wilh the .scejitre of Solomon Ben 
Daoiul ; and that the next day Alroy raised liis standard, and .soon 
after massaer(;d Ilassan Subah and bis Seljuks, by the visible aid 
of many terrible demons. 

Caliilas the Indian, the Ouebre, and the Negro, and a few con- 
genial spiiii.q were not cclijised in the satisf.ietory character of 
their evidence by the lumiiioas t**slhnony of Kislocli the Kourd. 
The irresistible career of the Hebrew' conqueror was undeniably 
accoumed for, and the honour t>f the Moslem arms, and thcinirity 
of the Mosbrni faith, were establi.shtHl in tlndr iiristinc glory and 
all their unsullied reputation. David Alroy was proved be a child 
of Eldis, a sf»rcerer, and a dealer in charms and magical poi.sous. 
The jieojde listened with horror and with indignation. They would 
hare burst tlirough the guards and torn liim in pieces, had not th^ 
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been afraid of the Karasmian battle-axes. So they consoled them* 
selves with the prospect of his approaching tortures. 

The Cadi of Bagdad bowed himself before the King of Karasme, 
and whispered at a respectfid distance in the royal ear. The 
trumpets sounded, the criers enjoined silence, and the royal lips 
again moved. 

“ Hear, O ye people, and be wise. The chief Cadi is about to 
read the dejjosition of the royal Princess Schirene, chief victim of 
the sorcerer.” 

And the deposition was read, which, stated that David Alroy 
possessed, and wore next to his heart, a talisman, given him by 
Eblis, the virtue of which was so great that, if once it were pressed 
to the heart of any woman, she was no longer mistress of her 
w'ill. Such had been the unhappy fate of the daughter of the 
Commander of the Faithful. 

‘‘ Is it so written ?” inquired the captive. 

** It is so written,” replied the Cadi, ** and bears the imperial 
signature of the Princess.” 

“ It is a forgery.” 

Tlie King of Karasme started from his throne, and in his rage 
nearly descended its steps. Ilis face w’as like scarlet* his beard 
W’as like a flame. A favourite minister ventured gently to restrain 
the royal robe. 

Kill the dog on the spot,” muttered the King of Karasmt*. 

“ The I'rincess is herself here,” said the Cadi, “ to bcfir witness 
to the s])ells of which she was a vietini, but from wdueh, by the 
power of Allah and the Prophet, she Ls jiow released.*^ 

Alroy started ! 

“ Adiuiicc, royal Princess,” said the Cadi, “ and, if the deposi- 
tion thou liast hoard be indeed true, condescend to hold up the 
imperial hand that adorned it with thy signature.” 

A baud of oiiiiuchs near the throne gave way ; a female figure 
veiled to her feet appeared. Hlic held up her hand amid the 
breathless agitation of the whole assembly; the ranks of the 
eunuchs again closed ; a shriek w^as heard, and the veiled figure 
disappeared. 

1 am ready for thy tortures. King,” said Alroy, in a tone of 
deep depression. Ilis firmness appeared to have deserted him. 
Ilis eyes were east upon the ground. Apparently he was buried iu 
profound thought, or had delivered himself up to despair. 

“ I*rcparo the stakes,” said Alp Arslan. 

All involuntary, but universal, shudder might be distinguished 
through the whole assemfty. 

A slave advanced and olfered Alroy a scroll. He recognised 
the Huhiun who belonged to Hoiioin. Ills former minister in- 
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formed him that he was at hand, that the terms he ofTcred in the 
dungeon miglit even yet be granted ; that if Alroy would, as he 
doubted not, as he entreated him, accept them, he was to place the 
scroll in his bosom, but that if he were still inexorable, still 
madly determined on a horrible and ignominious end, he was to 
tear the scroll, and throw it into the arena. Instantly Alroy took 
the scroll, and with great energy tore it into a thousand pieces. 
A puff of wind carried the fragments far and wide. The mob 
fought for these last memorials of David Alroy ; and this liltle 
incident occasioned a great confusion. 

In the meantime the Negroes prepared the instrnment.s of tor- 
ture and of dcatli 

“ The ohstiimcy of tins Jewish dog makes me mad,” said fbe 
King of Karasni6 to his courtiers. ‘‘ I will bold some ]>jirley with 
him before he dies.” The lavourite ministiT entreated his 
sovereign to be content; but fbe royal board grew sc» red, and tlie 
royal eyes flashed fortli such terrible sparks of lire, that even the 
favourite minister at length gave way. 

The trumpet sounded, the criers called silence, and the voice of 
Alp Arslan was again heard. 

• “ Thou ^og, dost see wbat is preparing for thee ? Dost know 

what awaits thee in the halls of tby master Eblis ? Can a Jew be 
iullucnced even by false pride ? Is not life sweet ? Is it nut better 
to be my sliiipcr-bearer than to be impaled?” 

“ Magnanimous Alp Arslan,” replied Alroy in a tone of undis- 
guised contempt ; “ thinkest tlioii that any torture can be c(|ual 
to the rocollectiou that I have been c(»n«iuercd by thee ?” 

“By my beard, he mocks me!” exclaimed the Karasmiau 
monarch, “lie defies me ! Touch not my rolie. I will jiarJey Avith 
him. Ye see no fartlicr than a hooded hawk, yc‘ sons of a blind 
mother. This is a sorcerer ; he hath yet some master spell ; ho 
will yet save himself, lie will fly info the air, or sink into the 
earth, lie laughs at our tortures.” The King of Karasmo pre- 
cipitately descended the steps of his throne?, f<dlo\ved by his 
favourite minister, and his counsellor.s, and chief ca]»taiiis, and the 
Cadis, and the Moollalis, and the Itnams, and the principal person- 
ages of the city. 

“»Sorcerer!” exclaimed Alp Arslan, “insolent sorcerer! base 
son of a base mother! dog of dogs! dost thou defy us? Docs 
thy master Eblis whisper hojie ? Dost thou laugh at our punish- 
ments ? Wilt thou fly into the air ? wilt thou sink into the 
earth? eh, eh? Is it so, is it ho?’|^ The breathless monarch 
ceased, from the exhaustion of passion. He tore his beard up by 
the roots, he stamped with uncontrollable rage. 
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" Thou art wiser than thy counsellors, royal Arslan, I do defy 
thee. My master, although not Eblis, has not deserted me. I 
laugh at thy punishments. Thy tortures I despise. I shall both 
sink into the earth and mount into the air. Art thou answered ?” 

“ By iny beard,” exclaimed the enraged Arslan, “ 1 am an- 
swered. Let Eblis save thee if he can;” and the King of 
Karasm6, the most famous master of the sabre in Asia, drew his 
blade like lightning from its sheath, and took off the head of 
Alroy at a stroke. It fell, and, as it fell, a smile of triumphant 
derision seemed to play upon the dying features of the hero, and 
to ask of his enemies, “Where now are all your tortures ? '*** 
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Note 1, page 9. — We shall yet see an ass mount a ladder, 

Hebrew Proverb. 

Note 2, page 14. — Our xcalh are huny udih fiowersyou lom, 

Tt is the cMPtom of the Hebrews iu many ‘>f their festivals, especially in 
the feast of the Tabernacle, to hang the walls of their chambers with gar- 
lands of flowers. 

Note 3, page 1 r>. — Tite traditionary /omft of Esther and Mordeeai, 

I accompanied the Priest through the town over much ruin and rubbish 
to an inclosed piece of ground, rather more ch eated than any in its immediate 
vicinity. In the centre was the Jewish tomb — a square building of brick, 
of a niosqne-liko form, with a rather elongated dome at the top. The door 
is in the ancient s(*puU-hniI fashion of the country, very small, consisting of n 
single stone of great thickness, and turning on its own pivots from one side. 
Its key is always in possession of the eldest of the Jews resident at Ilamadan. 
Within th(? tomb are two sarcopliagi, made of a very dark wood, carved with 
great intricac}' of pattern and richness of twisted ornament, with a line of 
inscription in Hebrew,” &.C, — Sir R, K, Porter^s Travels in Persia, vol,- ii. 
p.107. 

Note 4, page Hi. — A maiiile fountain^ the richly carved cupola supported ly 
twisted columns. 

The vast mngniiiceiice and elaborate fancy of the tombs and fountains is a 
remarkable featurti of Oriental architecture. The Eastern nations devote to 
tltese structures the richest and the most durable materials. While the 
palaces of Asiatic monarchs are in genenil huilt only of wood, painted in 
fresco, tlie rarest marbles ore dedicated to tlie sepulchre and the spring, 
which are often richly gilt, and adorned even with precious stones. 

Note 5, page 17. — The chorus of our maidens, 

Tt is still the custom for the women in the East to repair at sunset in com- 
pany to the fountain for their supply of w'ater. In Egypt, you may observe 
at twilight the women descending the banks of the NUe in procession from 
every tnw'n and village. Their graceful drapery, their long veils not eoa- 
cenling their flashing eyes, and the classical forms of their vases, render this 
a most picturesque and agreeable spectacle. 

Note 6, page 22. 

I desetibe the mlty deserts of Persia, a^ocality which my tale fe<|iir^ 
but I hove ventured to introduce here, and in the subsequent pages, the piin- 
cipal characteristic of the great Arabian deserts— the Mirage, the SisBoom, 
the Gazelle, the Oasis. 
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Note 7, pnge 2B»-^ackalB and markn'Cat. 

At nightfall, especially in Asia Minor, the lonely horseman will often meet 
the jackals on their evening prowl. Their moaning is often heard during the 
night 1 remember, when becalmed off Troy, the most singular screams Avere 
heard at intervals throughout the from a forest on the opposite shore, 

whtch a Greek sailor assured me proceeded from a martcn-cat, which had 
probably found the carcass of some horse. 

Notk 0, iKige 27. 

Elhurz^ or Elborus, the highest range of the Caucasus. 

Note 9, p. 2B.— A circular awl brazen table, sculptured with strange cJiaractcrs 

and mysterious JUfures : near it was a on which lay several volumes. 

A cabalistic tohle, perhaps a aodiac. The hooks were doubtless Sephvr 
JJappeliah, the Book of Wonders; Sepher If ukkaneh, the Book of the Pen; 
and iiepher Haltbahir, the Book of Light. This last unfolds the most sublime 
mysteries. 

Note 10, page 2iU—^Jnswered the Cubalist, 

“ Simeon ben Jochai, who flourished in the second century, and wfis a dis- 
ciple of Akibhn, is called by the Jews, the Prince of the Cabal ists. After 
the suppression of the sedition, in which his master had been so unsuccessful, 
he concealed himself in a cave, where, according to the Jcwisli historians, he 
received revelations, which he afterwards delivered to his disciples, and 
which they carefully preserved in the book called ASV/or. II is master Akiblia, 
who lived soon after the destruction of Jerusalem, was the author of the 
famous book Jesirah, quoted by the Jews as of Divimt authority. When 
Akibha was for advanced in life, appeared the famous impostor Barchocliebas, 
who, under the character of the Messiah, promised to deliver his countrymen 
from the power of the Emperor Adrian. Akibha espoused his cause, and 
afforded him the protection and support of his name, and an army of two 
hundred thousand men repaired to his standard. The Homans at first 
alighted the insurrection ; but when tln*y found the insurgents spread 
slaugliter and rapine wherever they came, tliey sent out a military force 
ngainst them. At first, the issue of the contest was doubtful. The Messiah 
himself was not taken until the end of four years.” — Enfield — Philosnphy of 
the Jev\i, vol. ii. 

** Two methods of instniction were in use among the Jews; the one public, 
or exoteric; the other secret, or esoteric. The exoteric doctrine was that 
which was openly taught the people from the law of Moses and the traditions 
of the fathers. The esoteric was that which treated of the mysteries of the 
Divine nature, and other sublime subjects, ami was known by the name of 
the Cabala. The latter was, after the manner of the Pythagorean and Egyp- 
tian mysteries, taught only to certain persons, who were bound, under the 
most solemn anathema, not to divulge it. Concerning the inirnculnus origin 
imd preservation of the Cabala, the Jews relate many marvellous tiiles. They 
derive these mysteries from Adam, and assert that, while the first man was 
in Paradise, the angel Rasiel brought him a book from heaven, which con- 
tained the dqctcjnes of heavenly W'i^om, and that, when Adam received this 
hook, aiigeU'%me down to him to learn its contents, but that lie refused to 
admit them t«i the knowledge of sacred things entrusted to him alone; that, 
after the Fall, this book was taken back into heaven; that, after many prayers 
and tears, restored it to Adam, from whom it passed to Seth. In the 
-de^nerate age before the flood this book vras lost, and the mysteries it con- 
tained almost forgotten ; but they were restored by special revelation to 
Abiabam, who committi^ them to writing in the book JezirahJ" — Vide 
Milfbldf Tol, ii. p. 219. 
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“ The Hebrew word Cabala^'^ Mys Dona Calmct, “ sii?niiics tradition, and 
the Uiibbins, who arc named Cabalists, apply themselves principally to the 
combination of certain words, numbers, and letters, by tlic moans of which 
they boasted they could reveal the future, and penetrate tlie sense of the 
most difHcnlt ptissages of Scripture. This science does not appear to have any 
fixed principlrs. hut depends upon certain ancient traditions, whence its name 
Cabaht. The Cabalists have a great number of names which they style 
sacred, by means of which they raise spirits, and affect to obtain supernatural 
intelligence.” — See Caimet^ art. Cabala^ 

“We spake before,” says Lightfoot, “of tlu* commonness of Magick 
among them, one singular means whereby they kept tlieir own in delusion, 
and whereby they affronted ours. The general expectation of the nation of 
Messias coining when he did, had this double and contrary effect, that it 
forwarded those that btdonged to God to believe and receive the Gospel; and 
those that did not, it gavi* encoumgenient to some to take upon them they 
were Christ or some great prophet, and to others it gave some jiersuusion to 
be deluded by them. These deceivers dealt most of them with Miigiek,aud 
that cheat ended not wlien Jerusalem ended, though one would have thought 
that had been a fair tiTin of not further expecting Messias; l»ut, since the 
people were willing to be deceived by such expecuition, there rose up de- 
luders still that were willing to deceive them.”*' - vol. ii. p. tl71. 

For many curious details of the Cabalistic Magic, Vuh vol. v, 

p. 384, &c. 


» Note 11, page 2f). — Read the. stars no longer* 

“ The modern Jews,” says Basnage, “ have a grf:at idea of the. influence 
of the Stars.” Vol. iv. p. 454. But astndogy was most prevalent among 
the Babylonian Rabbins, of whom Jabaster was one. Living in the anci(>nt 
land of the Chaldeans, these sacred sages imbibed a taste for the mystic lore 
of their predecessors. The stars moved and formed letters and lines, when 
consulted by any of the high-initiated of the Cabalists. This they styled 
tiie Celestial Alphabet. 


Note 12, page 32. — The Daughter of ike Foiee. 

“ Both the Talmudick and the latter llabbins,” iwiys Lightfoot, “make 
frequent mention of Rath Kol or FUia Vocis^ or an echoing voice which 
served under tlie second temple for their utmost nsfugc of revelation. For 
w'hen Urim and Thummim, the oracle, was ceased, and prophecy was de- 
cayed and gone, tliey had, as they say, certain strange and extraordinary 
voices upon certain extraordinary occasions, which were their warnings and 
advertisements in some special matters. Infinite instances of this might ho 
adduced, if they might 1 mi believed. Now berc it may be questioned, why 
they called it Bath Kol, the. daughter of a twice, and not a voice itself ? If 
the strictness of the Hebrew word Bath Ik; to be stood upon, which always 
it is .lot, it may be answered, that it is called the Daughter of a Voice in 
relation to the oracles of IJrira and Thummim. For whereas that was 
a voice given from off the mercy seat, within the vail, and this, upon the 
decay of that oracle, came ns it were in its place, it might not unfitly or im- 
properly be called a daughter , or successor of that voice.” — Lightfoot^ vol. i. 
pp. 485, 486. 

Consult also the learned Doctor, vol. ii. pp. 128, 128 : It was used for a 
testimony from heaven, but was indeed performed by magic art.** 
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Not* 13, page 37. — The veatts and turrets of an eaetensive city. 

In Persia, and the countries of the Tigris and Euphrates, the traveller 
sometimes arrives at deserted cities of great magn^cence and antiquity. 
Such, for instance, is the city of Anneh. I suppose mlroy to have entered 
one of the deserted capitals of the Scleucidm. They arc ingeiicriil the haunt 
of bandits. 


Note 14, page 41. — Punctured his arm* 

From a story told by an Arab. 

Note 15, page 43. — The pUgrim coiddno Umycr sustain kiinseij. 

An endeavour to paint the simoom. 

Note Jf», page 45. — By the holystone* 

The Caaba. — The Caaba is the same to the Mahomedan as the Holy 
Sepulchre to the Christian. It is the most unseemly, but the most sacred, 
port of the mosque at Mecca, and is a small, sqa:ire, stone building. 

Note 17, page 46. — I am a Hakim; 

t. e. Physician^ an almost sacred character in the East. As all Englishmen 
travel with medicine chests, the Turks are not to be wondered at for con- 
sidering us physicians. 

Note 13, page i.7,^Threw their wanton jerreeds in the air. 

The Persians are more famous for throwing the jerrecd than any other 
nation. A Persian gentleman, while riding quietly by your side, will sud- 
denly dash off at full gallop, then suddenly check his horse, and take a long 
aim with his lance with jidniinible precision. T should doubt, however, 
whether he could hurl n lance a greater distance or with greater force and 
effect than a Nubian, who will fix a mark at sixty yards with his javelin. 

Note 19, page 47. — Sonic jmunded coffee* 

The origin of the use of coffee is obscure; but there is great reason to 
believe that it had not been introduced in the time of Alroy. When we 
consider that the life of an Oriental at the present day mainly consists in 
drinking coffee and smoking tobacco, we cannot refrain from asking ourselves, 
What did he do before either of these comparatively modern inventions 
was discovered ?” For a long time, I was inclined to suspect that tobacco 
might have been in use in Asia before it w^as introduced into Europe; but a 
passage ifi old Sandys, in which he mentions the wretched tobacco smoked in 
Turkey, and accounts for it by that country being supplied by ** the dregs of 
our markets,'' demonstrates that, in his time, there was no native growth in 
Asia. Yet the choicest toboccoes ore now grown on the coast of Syria, the 
real Levant. But did the Asiatics smoke any other plant or substance 
before tobacco ? In Syria, at the present day, they smoke a plant called 
timhac; the Chinese smoke opium ; the artificial preparations for the hookah 
are known to all Indians. I believe, however, that these are all refinements, 
and for this reason, that in the classic writers, who were as well acquainted 
with the Oriental nations as ourselves, we find no allusion to the practice of 
smoking. The amichronism of the pipe I have not thprefore ventured to 
commit, and that of coffee will, I trust, be pardoned. See a short Essay on 
Oriental Smoking, in the New Monthly Magazine for September, 1832, for 
an account of the Eastern tobaccoes. 
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Note 20, poge A^li,-^Wilder geviurea of tke dancing girls. 

These (lancing girls abound throughout Asia. The most famous are the 
Almeh of Egypt, and jbe Nautch of India. These last are a caste, the first 
only a profession. 

Note 21, page thee the bastinado. 

The bastinado is the common punishment of the East, and an clTective 
and drcMided one. It is administered on the soles of the feet, the instrument 
a long cane or palm-braiich. Public executions are very rare. 

Note 22, page 58. — A door of tortoise-shell and mtdkcr-of -pearl. 

This elegant inode of inlay is common in Oriental palaces, and may be 
observed also in Alhambra, at Granada. 

Note 23, page 58. — A vaulted^ circular^ and higldg-emhossed roof, of purple^ 
scarlH^ and gold. 

In the very first style of Saracenic architecture. See the Hall of the 
Ambassadors In Alhambra, and many otlier charobers in that exquisite 
creation. 

Note 24, page 53. — A ulna n eunuchs dressed in rich habits of scarlet and gold. 

Thus the guard of Nubian Eunuchs of the present Piicha of Egypt, 
Mchcmet Ali, or rather Caliph, a title which he wishes to assume. They 
ride upon white horses. 

Note 25, page 50. — A quadrangular court of roses. 

So in Alhambni, “The Court op Myrtles,” leading to the Court of 
Columns, wherein is the famous Fountain of Lions. 

Note 20', page 59. — Au Aln/ssiniun giant, 

A giant is still a common appendage to on (>riental court even at the 
present «lay. See a very amusing story in the jn’cturesiiue “ Persian 
Sketchc.s " of that famous elchee. Sir John Malcolm. 

Note 27, page 59,— -Surrounded bg figures of every rare, quadruped. 

“ The hall of audience,” says Gibbon, from Cardonne, speaking of the 
magnificfuce of the Saracens of Cordova, “ was encruRted with gold and 
pearls, and n great basin in the centre w'as surrounded with the curinuR and 
costly figun's of birds and quadrupeds.” — Decline and Fall, vol. x. jt. 33. 

Note 28, page 59.— A tree of gold and silver, 

“ Among the other spectacles of rare and stupendous luxury was a tree 
of gold and silver, spreading into eighteen large branches, on which, and on 
the lesser boughs, sat a varitfty of birds made of the same precious metals, 
as well as the leaves of the tree. While the machinery effected spontaneous 
motions, the several birds warbled their natural harmony.” — vol. x. 
p. 38, from Abulfeda, describing the court of the Caliphs of Bagdad in the 
decline of their power. 

Note 2.9, page 60. — Four hundrtd men led as maug tobtie hloodJiOunds, tcitk 
coltars of gold and rvities, 

I have somewhere read of an Indian or Per^llu] monarch whose coursing 
was conducted in this gorgeous style : if I remember right, it was Mahmoud 
the Gaznevidc. 
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Notb 30, page 60. — A steed marked m itsfortdimd with a star. 

The sacred stood of Solomon. 

Note 31, page 61,— /ns^earf of waier^ each fxxsin replenished wiOildie 
purest tfuicksilver. 

“ Tn a lofty pavilion of the gardens, one of those basins and fountains, so 
delightful jn a sultry cliniato, was replonishod, not with water, but with the 
purest quicksilver." — 6VWx>w, vol. x. from Cardonne. 

Note 32, page 61. — Playinff with a rosary of pearls and emeralds, 

Moslems of nink are never without tiie rosary, sometimes of amber and 
rare woods, sometimes of jewels. Tlie most esteemed is of that peculiar 
substjince called Mecca wood. 

Note 33, page 61. — 7'he dinmotul hilt of a very snudl poniard. 

The insignia of a roj-al female. 

Note 34, page. 64. — You have been at Paris. 

Paris was known to tlie flrienUds at this time as a city of considerable 
luxury and importance. The Embassy from Ilaroun Alrascliid to Charle- 
inagiie, at an earlier date, is of course recollected. 

Note 35, page 69. — At length ImUolds the lost capital cf his fathers. 

The finest vietv of Jerusjdem is from the Mount of Olives. It is little 
altered since the period when David Alroy is supposed to have gazed upon 
it, but it is enriched by the splendid Moscpic of Oimir, built by the Moslem 
conquerors on the 8U]>posed site of the temple, and which, with its gardens, 
and arcades, and courts, and fountains, may fair!}' be described as the must 
imposing of Moslem fanes. 1 endeavoured to enter it at the liazard of my 
life. 1 was detected, and surrounded by a crowd of tnrbartrd fanatics, and 
escaped w'ith dilliculty; but 1 saw enough to feel that minute; inspection 
would not belie tl;e general character 1 formed of it from the Mount of 
Olives. 1 caught a glorious glimpse of splendid courts, and light airy gates 
of Saracenic triumph, flights of noble steps, long arcades, and interior gar- 
dens, where sih er fountains spouted their tall streams amid the 'taller 
cypresses. 

Note 36, page 69. — Entered Jerusalem hy the gate of Sion. 

The gate of Sion still remains, and from it you descend into the valley of 
Silonh. 

Note 37, page 71. — King Pirgandicus. 

According to a Talmud ical story, however, of which I find a note, this 
monarch whs not a Hebrew hut a Gentile, and a very wdeked one. He once 
invited eleven famous doctors of the holy nation to supper. They were re- 
ceived in the most magnificent style, and were then invited, under pain of 
death, either to eat pork, to accept a pagan mistress, or to drink wine con- 
secrated to idols. After long consulUition, the doctors, in great tribulation, 
agreed to save their heads by accepting the last alternative, since the two 
first were forbidden by the law of Moses, and the last only by the Rabbins. 
The King assented, the doctors drank the impure wine, and, as it was ex- 
ceedingly good, drank freely. The wine, ns wilt sometimes happen, created 
a terrible appetite; the table Avas covered with dishes, and the doctors 
heited by the grope, were not sufficiently careful of what they partook. In 
short, the wicked King Pugajadicus contrived that they should sup oil' pork, 
and being carried Iroiii the mole quite tipsy, each of the eleven had the mor- 
tification of finding himself next morning in the anns of a pagan mistress. 
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In the course of the year all the eleven died sudden deaths, and this visi* 
tation occurred to them, not because they had viulated the htw of Mow>s, but 
because they had believed that the precepts of the Rabbins could be outraged 
with more impunity th^ the word of God. 

Note 38, page 72. — And conqmrt^ Julius Casar, 

This classic hero often figures in the erratic pages of the Talmud. 

Note 38, page 72.— 77<e Tomhs of tlte Kintjs, 

The present pilgrim to Jerusaletn will have less trouble than Alroy in dis- 
covering the I’oinbs of the K iiigs, though he probably would not as easily 
obtain the scefjtre of Solomon. The tombs that bear this title are of the 
time of the A smonean princes, and of a more ambitious character than any 
other of the remains. An open court about fifty feet in breadth, and ex- 
tremely deep, is excavated out of the rock. One side is formed by a por- 
tico, the frieze of which is sculptured in a good Syro-Greck style. There is 
no gnmd portal; you crawl into tin* tombs by a small opening on one <if the 
sides. Then! an! a few small chambers with niches, recesses, and sarcophagi, 
some sculptured in the same flowing style as the frieze. This is the most 
iinportanr monument at .Jerusalem ; and Dr. Clarke, wlio has lavishitd wonder 
and ndmii'.'ition on the tombs «»f /achariah and Absalom, has declan‘d the 
'1‘ombs of the Kings to be on«* of the marvellous productions of antiquity. 

Note 40. — Page /‘J, 

** Jlahhi HUM was on«'^ of the eminentest that ever was among the Jewish 
Doctors, both for birth, learning, rule, and children. He was of the seed of 
David by his mother's side, being of the posterity of Shephatiah, the son of 
Ahital, jJavid's wife. lie was brought up in Babel, from whcMice he came 
up to Jerjisalem at forty years old, and there studied the law forty years more 
nml^ Siieinainh and Abtalion, and after them he was Brchidcnt of the San- 
liedffli forty years in(»ro. The beginning of his Presidency is genernlly 
concluded njam to have been just one hundred years before the temple was 
destroyed : b}* which account, he la^gan eight-and-twenty years before our 
Saviour was born, and died when he was about tw'elve years old. He is re- 
nowned for his fourscore scholars.'*’ — LUihtfoot^ vol. ii. p, 2008. 

'I’hc great rival of Ilillel was Shamniai. Their controversies, and the 
fierceness of their jiartisans, are a principal feature of Rabbinical history. 
They were the same as the Scotists and Tlioniists. At last the Bath Kol 
interfered, and decided for Ilillel, hut in a spirit of conciliatory dexterity, 
the Bath Kol came forth and s|»ake thus: “The word." both of the one 
])arty and the other are the words of the living God, hut the certain decision 
of the matter is according to the decrees of the school of Hillel. And 
henceforth, whoever shall transgress the decrees of the school of Ilillel is 
punishable with death.** 

Note 41, page 74. — A numltcr of small, square, low eltandiers. 

These excavated cemeteries, which abound in Palestine and Eygpt, were 
ctften converted into places of worsliip by the Jews and early Cliristians. 
Sandys thus describes the Synagogue at Jerusalem in his time. 

Note 42, page 74 • — Their fu-ads mystically covered. 

The Hebrews cover their heads during their prayers with a sacred shawl. 

Note 43, page 74. — Erpourulcd the law to ihc^congreyailon of the pcAtple* 

The custom, I believe, even to the present day, among the Hebrews, a 
remnant of their old academies, onve so famous. 
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Note 44, page 75. — Tha Valley of Jehosltaphal and the T<md> of AhedUm, 

In the Vale of Jchoshaphat, among many other tomhs, arc two of con> 
siderahle size, and which, although of a corrupt Grecian architecture, are 
dignified by the titles of the Tombs of Zachariah and Absalom. 

Note 45, page 77. — The scanty rill of Siloah. 

The sublime Siloah is now a muddy rill; you descejid by steps to the 
founbiin whicli is its source, and which is covered with an arch. Here the 
blind man rticeived his sight; and singular enough, to this very day tiic 
healing reputation of its waters prevails, and summons to its brink all those 
neighbouring Arabs who suffer from the ophthalmic affections not uncommon 
in this part of tlie world. 

Note 46, jjage 77. — Several isolated tomhs of consitieraUc size. 

There are no remains of ancient Jerusfilern, or the ancient Jews. Some 
tombs there are which may be ascribed to the Asmonean princes; but all the 
monuments of David, Solomon, and their long pusterit}’^, have utterly disap- 
peared. 

Note 47, page 78. — Are cui strange characters and unearthly forms. 

As at Benihassaii, and many other of the sculptured catacombs of Egypt. 

Note 48, page 78. — A croxed- of bats rushed forward and exthtguished his 
torch. 

In entering the Temple of Dendcra, our torches were extinguished by a 
cn)wd of bats. 

Note 49, page 79. — The gallery is of great extent^ with a gradual dccUnalion, 
So, in the great Egyptian tombs. 

Note 50, page 79. — 77/e A f rite, for it xvas one of these dtrad Iteim 
Beings of a monstrous form, the most terrible of all the orders of the 
Dives, 

N<»tk .51, page 80. — An ovenne of eohssaf lions of red granite. 

An avenue of Sphinxes more than a mile in length connected the quarters 
of Jmxoor and Carnali in Egyptiiin Thebes. I ts fragments remain. Many 
other avenues »»f Siiliinxcs and lion-headed Kings maybe observed in various 
parts of I'pper Egypt. 

Note 51?, page 81. — A stupendous jiox'tul exit oxti of the solid roc/,-, fmr hun- 
dreti Jed in luxglit, and suj'poiied by clusters oj' colossal Ca ryot ides. 

See the great rock temple of Ips;imbul in Lower Nubia. I’jje sitting 
colossi arc nearly hevenly feet in ln>ight. Ibit there is a 'I'orso of a statue 
of Kaineses the Second at Thebes, vulgarly called the great Meinnon, which 
iiiensiires upwards of sixty feet nnmd the shoulders. 

Note 53, p. 81. — Ffly steps of ivory, and each one. guarded by golden lions. 
Sec Lst Kings, chap. x. 38-20. 

Note 54, page 89.— ( rossed the desert on a feet dromedary. 

The dilTerencc between a Camel and a Droined.’iry is the difference between 
a hack and a ihorougli-bred horse. There is no other. 

Note 55, page 90. — That celestial alphabet, Inoxx xi to the true Cabaiist. 

See Note 11. 
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Note 66, page 97 . — Ttte last of tite Seljaks had ejrjnrrd. 

The Orientals are famous for their massacres : that of the Mumlouks by 
the present Pacha of Egypt, nnJ of the Janissaries of the Sultan, art; noto- 
rious. But one of the most terrible, and effected under the most difficult 
and dangerous circumstances, was the massacre of the Albanian Beys by the 
Grand Vizir, in tho autumn of 1830. I was in Albania at the time. 

Note 57, page J 00 . — The minarets ivere iUmnlned, 

So, I remember, at Constantinople, at the commencement of 1831, at tlic 
departure of the Mecca canivan, and also at the annual feast of Ramadan. 

Note 68, page 101. — One asking alms with a wire ran through Ids checks. 
Not uncommon. Tliese Dervishes fre«iiuMit the bazoiirs. 

Note 6.9, page 104. — One hundred IhouMind tvarriors were now assembU L 
In countries where tlie whole ]»o|)uIation are arnic'], u vast niiliturv force 
is soim assembled. Ijarchochebas was speedily at the head of two liuudred 
thousand fighting men, and hi-ld the Jioinan.s long in check under one of 
their most powerful emperors. 

Note 60, pauo 106. — Some hiffh^cajrjaid Tatar with despiUdtrs, 

I have availed niy.«<(;lf of a familiar character in (biental life, ]>iu tho u.se 
of u Tatar as a courier in the tiine of Alroy is, I fear, an anachronism. 

Note 61, page 106. — dap some wariih> Af->dnL\ at the head of Ids 
armed train j^utred into the capital of the Caliphs. 

I was at Yanina, the capital of Albania, w'hen the Grand Vizir summoned 
the chit;flaii\s of tho country, and was struck by their snngnilicent array 
each day jiouring into tlio city. 

Note 62, page 1 1 1.~// is the Sabbath eve. 

“ 'I'hey began their Sabbath frmn sunset, and thi' same time of day tht*y 
ended it.” — Talm. /lierostdi/m. in .V/b e. /V//, fol. 33, col. 1. 

Tlio eve of the Sahhalh, or the day before, was called the day of the 
preparation for the SabbUih. — hu!.c 6j. 

“And from tbe time of tlio evening «a(Tifice and forward, they h<‘.'ran t 
fit themsoUcs for the Sabbath, ami to ee;me fruin their works--, so as. not to gi> 
to the, harber, not to sit in judgment, &c. ; nay, lieoiceforwurd ilu’V would 
not set things on wisrking, Avhich, being n*t a-work, \v«mld cojuph U* tlmir 
business of themselves, iniless it would be completed before the Subbntli came 
— as U'fjot was not put to di/e, u?dess it nndd take etdour while U was pci dwy,” 
&c. — Tabu, in Sab., par. 1 ; Lajhtfmd, vol, i. p. 21 1>. 

“ Towards suiisettiiig, when the Salilmth was now approaching, they 
lighted up the Sabbath lump. Men and \Aomcn were bound to have a lamji 
lighted up in their houses on llie Sabbath, though they Avere never so poor — 
nay, though they were forced to go a-hegging fi/r oil for thi.s jmrpose : and 
the lighting up of this lamp Avas a part of maklog the Sabbatlj a delight : and 
women were especially commanded to look to this Imsinesfo."— 6/(ci;aoMii/c& in 
Hah*, par. 36. 


Note G3, jwge 111. — TZ/c presence of the robes of honour. 

These are ever carried in ];roc»‘ssion, ar.d their number dmmtes the rank 
and quality of the chief, or of the iiidividuid to whom they arc olTercd. 
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Note 64, page 1 IG. — Pre»scd it to hi» Ups, and placed it in his vest. 

The elegant mode in which the Orientals receive presents. 

Note C5, p, 1 1.0,— j4 cup of trawparent pink porcelain, studded tcith pearlsm 
TIiur a great Turk, who afforded me hospitality, was accustomed to drink 
his coti'ee. 


Note 66, page 1*22. — Slippers powdered tcith pearls. 

The slippers in the East foiTn a very fanciful portion of the costume. It 
is not uncdinmon to see them thus adorned and beautifully cuibroidered. lii 
precious embroidery and enamelling, the Turkish artists are unrivalled. 

Note 67, page 13JI. — Tlte pmUey of the son of Kareah, 

Vide Jeremiah, chap. xlii. 

. Note 60, page 137. — The invUinp pest tires and the voluptuous grace of the 
dancing girls of Egg/d, 

A sculptor might find fine studies in the Egyptian Almeh. 

Noth 60, page 1 .39. — SirclMtce slcctfs sumpf.uoush/ caparisoned. 

Led horses always precede a great man. I think there were usually twelve 
before the Sultan when ho went to Mosque, which lie did in public cvejy 
Friday. 

Note 70, page 139. — Sir Damascus satires rf unrirulled temper. 

But sabres nre not to bo found at Damascus, any more than chet'ses at 
Stilton, or oranges at Malta. The art of watering the blade is, however, 
practised, 1 believe, in Persia. A fine Damascus blade willfctcli fifty or even 
one hundred guineas English. 

Note 71, page 140. — Hoses from Rocnahad, 

A river in Persia famous for its botvery banks of roses. 

Note 72, page 140. — Screens made of the feather of a roc. 

'The screens and fans in the East, made of the plum.nge of rare birds, with 
jewelled handles, are very gorgeous. 

Note 73, page 141. — A tremulous aigrette of bnUiants, 

M'orn only by persons of tlie highest rank. The Sultan presented Lord 
Nelson, after the lluttle of the Nile, with an aigrette of diamonds. 

Note 74, page l.')2. — To send him the whole of the. nejcl course. 

These compliments from the tables of the great are not uncommon in the 
East. When at the head quarters of the grand Vizir at Yanina, his High- 
ness sent to nu’self and my travelling companions a course from his table, 
singers and dancing girls. 

Note 75, page Xh^l.-^The golden wine of Mount Lciuuou . 

A most delicious wine, from its colour, brilliancy, and rare flavour justly 
meriting this title, is made on Lebanon; but it will not unfortunately bear 
exportation, and even materially suffers in the voyage from the coast to 
Alexandria. 


Note 76, page l.'iS. — Ami the eompatig tf gardeners. 
These gardeners of the Serail form a very cfliciciit body of police. 
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Note 77, page 162 .— retired to ike lath 

The hath is a principal scene of Oriental life. Here the Asiatics pass a 
great portion of their day. The bath consists of a long suite of chambers ot 
various temperatures, in which the different processes of the elaborate cere- 
mony are performed. 

Note 78, page 167 .— are ike watchers of ihe moon. 

The Foast of the New Moon is one of the most important festivals of the 
Hebrews. “ Our year,” says the learned author of the ‘ Kites and Cere- 
monies,' “ is divided into twelve lunar months, some of which consist of 
twenty-nine, others of thirty days, which difference is occasioned by the 
various appearance of the new moon, in point of time: for if it appeared on 
the 30th day, the 29th was the last day of the precedent month ; but if it 
did not appear till the 31st day, the 30th was the last day, and the 31st the 
first of the subsequent month ; and that was an intercalary moon, of all which 
take the following account. 

** Our nation heretofore, not only observing the rules of some fixed calcu- 
lation, also celebrated the Feast of the New Muon, according to the phasis, 
or first appearance of the moon, which was done in compliance with Uod s 
command, as our receivcnl traditions inform us. 

** Hence it came to pass that the first appearance was not to Ije determined 
only hy rules of art, but also by the testimony of such persons as deposed 
before the Sanhedrim, or Great Senate, that they had seen the New Moon. 
So a committee of three were appointed from among the said Sanhedrim to 
receive the deposition of the parties aforesaid, who, after having calculated 
what time the moon might possibly appear, dcB))atched some persons into hiyk 
and movntainoiis places, to ^serve and give their evidence accordingly, concern^ 
ing Ha- first appearance of the moon. 

“ As soon as the New Moon was either consecrated or appointed to be 
observed, notice was given by the Sanhedrim to the rest of the nation what 
day had been fixed for the New Moon, or first day of the month, because 
that was to be the rule and measure, according to which they were obliged to 
keep their feasts and fasts in every month resjMJCtively. 

“ This notice was given to them in time of peace, bg firing of beacons, set 
up for that pur itose, which was looked upon as the readiest way of communi- 
cation, but, in time of war, when oil places were full of enemies, who made 
use of beacons to amuse our nation with, it was thought fit to discuutinuu it." 


Note 79, page 190. — The women chatted at the fountain. 

The bath and the fountain are the favourite aceucs of feminine conver- 
sation. 


Note 80, page 190. — Playing chess. 

On the walls of the palace of Amenoph the Second, callocl Medeenct 
Abuh, at Kgyi»tian Thebes, the King is represented playing chesa with the 
Queen. This monarch reigned long before the Trojan war. 


Note 81, page 195. — ImpaJed. 

A friend of mine witnessed this horrible punishment in Upper Egypt. 
The victim was a man who had secretly murdered nine persons. He held an 
official post, and invited travellers and pilgrims to his house, whom he regu- 
larly disposed of and plundered. 1 regret that 1 have mislaid his MS. ac- 
count of the ceremony. 
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Note R2, papo 214. . 

In the Oermen Daviduof Ganz^ tmn&hitcd into Latin by \orstius, Lnp. 
1654, is an extract from a Hebrew MS. containing an account of Alroy. 
1 subjoin a passage respecting his death for the learned render. “ Scrihlt R, 
Alatmonif/es, Sn/tatmm intorrognssfi ilium y num asset Afessiasy ei dixisse^ Suniy 
et qucesirisse alt ilia rerfcmy quw/nam signum hultes$ Et reb-ptindissey ut prmci- 
ilereicaputy at se in mtam rci'crsurum. Tunc regem jussisse ut caput e/us ampu- 
iarenty et oftiisse ; sed hoc UH dixisscy ne gravihus tormetdis ipsnm enecareV^ 
Scptcin nnnis ante decrctum hoc, de quo supra locuti sumus, habiierunt 
Israclitnc; velumientes angustins propter vimm Bclinl, qui seipsum fecit Mes- 
fiiam; et rex atqnc principcs valde acxensi sunt oxcandescentia contra Judaeos, 
lit diecrent, eos quaercre interitum regni sui Messiac {letitionc. Malcdicti 
hujus nomon vocatum fait David KLDavid, aut Alroy, ex urbe Oinadia; et 
erat ibi ccetus mognus, circiter mille familias divites. refertas, honestas ct 
felicos continens. Atque Ecclesin base orat principium ccetuum hubitantiiim 
circa fluvium Sabbathioii, ntque erant plus qurun ccmturn ICcclesim. Erat hie 
initium regionis Media*, ntque lingua eorum enit idioraa Thargum; inde 
antem usque ad regioncni Golan cst iter 50 diorum, et sunt sub imperio Kegis 
Persine, cni dant quotannis tributum a 15 minis ct ultra aureum unum. Vir 
antem hie David El-David studuit coram principc enptivitatis Chasdai et 
cnram excelicntc Scholnrchn in urbe llagdad, qui eximius crat sapiens in 
Thalmudc et omnibus scieiitiis exoticis, atqnc in omnibus libris divinatoriiin, 
xnagonnn et Cha]d.*eormn. Hie vero David KMlavid ex audacia et nrrogaiiti.i 
cordis sui elcvavit manum contni regem, et collogit Judmos babitnntes iii 
monte Chopbtan, et seduxit eos, ut cxirent in prailiura cum omnibus gen ti bus. 
Ostendit iis signa; sed ignorabunt quatiam virtuto: crant enim homines, qm 
asscrebnnt istud per modum magim et prrestigiationis iieri; nlji dicelmnt, po- 
teiitiain ejus magiinin esse* propter manum Dei. Qui consortium ejus venie- 
bnnt, voeabant eum Messiam, cuinque laudabant ot cxtollebant. 

• • • ' • • ♦ 

“ In regno Persim alio qnodnm tempore snrroxit rir quidnm Jndmits, et 
fei[»suin fecit Messinni, atque v^lde prospere ogit; et nuraeroRus ex Israule nd 
ilium conduxit populus. Cum vero andiret rex orancm ejus potentinm, atque 
propositum ejus esse descendere in prmliam cum ipso, misit nd Judmos con* 
gtt'gatos in regione sun, iisque dixit: Nisi egeiint cum hocce viro, ut c medio 
tollatur, certo sciant, se eos omnes gladio interenipturum, et uno die iiifanu^s 
ac focminas deleturum. Tunc congregatus est totiis populus Israelis sininl, 
atque contendit ad vintm ilium, ceciditque comm illo in terram : vehemeiiter 
supplientus est, clamavit atqnc ploravit, ut reverteretur a via stia: et cur 
seipsum et omnes afilictos conjicoret in pcricuium : jam cnim regein jurasso 
sc immissunim eis gladium, et quomodo posset intiicri afdictionern omnium 
coetuum Persiie. Kespondit ; Vent servatum vosy et non vultis. Quern metu- 
isiis ? Quisnam coram me consistet ^ Ei quid aget rex Persiay ut non re/or- 
midet me-y ei gladium wcum 9 Intcrrogarunt eum, quodnam signum habcrct 
quod esset Messins: Kespondit, quia fbi.icitkr kxm gereuet, nkqub 
Mbsmam opus uabsrb alio signo. Respondcrunt multos similiter cgisse, 
neque prosperA uses fuisse fortunu; tuoc rejecit eos a facie sua cum superba 
indignatione.'* 
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RISE OF ISKANDER. 


CHAPTER I. 

TiiE sun hail set beliiml the iiinuntains, anil the rich plain of 
At liens was suflused with the violet jj^liiw of a Grecian cvi*. A 
breeze rose ; the olive-groves aw’okc from their noonday 
trance, and rustled with returning animation, and the pennons of 
the Turkish squadron, that lay at anchor in the harbour of Piraius, 
twinkled in the lively air. Prom one gate of the city the women 
came forth in procession to the fountain ; from another, a band of 
sumptuous horsemen sallied out, and threw their wanton javelins in 
the invigorating sky, ua they galloped over the plain. The voice 
of birds, the buzz of beauteous insects, the breath of fragrant 
flowers, the quivering note of the nightingale, the pittcring call of 
the grasshopper, and the perfume of the violet, shrinking from the 
embrace of tlie twilight breeze, filled tlie puiqilc air with music and 
with odour. 

A solitary being stood upon the towering crag of the Acropolis, 
amid the ruins of the Temple of Minerva, and gazed upon the 
inspiring scene. Around liim rose the matchless memorials of 
antique art; immortal columns whose symmetry baffles modern 
proportion, serene Caryatides, bearing witli greater grace a grace- 
ful burthen, carvings of delicate precision, and friezes breathing 
with lieroic life. Apparently the stranger, though habited as a 
Moslem in, was not insensible to the genius of the locality, nor 
indeed would his form and countenance have misbecome a contem- 
porary of Pericles and Pliidias. In the prime of life, and far 
above the common stature, but wdth a frame the muscu^ power 
of which was even exceeded by its almost ideal symmetry, his high 
white forehead, his straight profile, his oval countenance, and his 
curling lip, exhibit'ed the same visage that had inspired the sculptor 
of the surrounding demigods. 

The dress of the stranger, ‘although gorgeous, was, however. 
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certainly not classic. A crimson shawl was wound round his head, 
and glittered with a trembling aigrette of diamonds. His vest, 
which set tight to his form, was of green velvet, richly embroidered 
with gold and pearls. Over this he wore a very light jacket of 
crimson velvet, equally embroidered, and lined with sable. He wore 
also the full white eamese common among the Albanians ; and while 
his feet were protected by sandals, the low'cr part of his legs was 
guarded by greaves of embroidered green velvet. From a broad 
belt of scarlet leatlier peeped forth the jewelled hilts of a variety 
of daggers, and by his side was an enormous scimetar, in a scab- 
bard of chased silver. 

Tlic stranger gazed upon the wide prospect before him with an 
nir of pensive abstraction. “Beautiful Greece, he exclaimed, 
“ thou art still my country. A mournful lot is mine, a strange and 
mournful lot, yet not unchcered by hope. I am at least a wari-ior ; 
and this arm, though trained to w*ar against tlicc, w'ill not well 
forgot, hi tlie quick hour of battle, the blood that flows -within it. 
Themistoclcs saved Greece and died a Satrap : I am bred one — 
let me re vei'sc our lots, and die at least a patriot.^' 

At this moment the Fvening Hymn to the Virgin arose from a 
ncigliboiuring convent. The stranger Started a.s the sacred mebuly 
floated towards him, and taking a small golden cross from his heart, 
he kissed it with dev(»tion, and then descending the steep of the 
citadel, entered the city. 

He proceeded along the narrow winding streets of Athens 
until he at length arrived in front of a marble palace, in the con- 
struction of which the architect had certainly not consulted tlui 
surrounding models which Time had spared to him, but whieb, 
however it might have ofTciulcd a classic taste, presented alto- 
gether a magnificent appearance. Half-a-dozen guards, wdiosc 
shields and helmets somewlint oddly contrasted with the two 
pieces of cannon, one of which was osteutatioiisly placed on each 
side <)f the portnJ, and which had been presented to tlie Prince of 
Athens by the Republic of Venice, lounged before the entrance, 
and paid their military homage to the stranger as he passed them. 
He ])asscd them and entered a large quadrangular garden, sur- 
rounded by arcades, supported by a considerable number of tliin, 
low pillar.««, of barbarous workmanship, and various-coloured 
marbles. In the midst of the garden rose a fountain, whence the 
bubbling waters flowed in artificial channels through vistas of 
orange and lemon trees. By the side of the fountain on a luxu- 
rious couch, his eyes fixed upon a richly-illuminated volume, reposed 
Nicscus, the youthful Prince of Athens. 

“ Ah! is it you?” said the prince, looking up with a smile, as 
the stranger advanced. “ You hav? arrived just in time to reraiud 
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me that we must do sonjetliiiijy mure than read the I’ensas — we 
must act it.” 

*• My dear Nicixius,” replied the stranger, “I have amved only 
to bid you farewell.” 

“FarcwiOl!” exclaimed tlio jirinco in a tone of surpri.-o and 
sorrow ; and he rose from the coiicli. “Why ! wdiut U tins 

“ It is too true,” said the stranger, and he led the way down one 
of file walks. “ Events have occurred wldcli entirely baffle all our 
j)hui3 and prospects, and place mo in a jKJsition as difflcnlt as it is 
liarrow'ing. lluiiniade.s has suddenly crossed the Danube in great 
force, and carried exerylliing before hhn. laiiMirdercd to proceed 
to Albania instantly, and to repair to the camp at the head of tlie 
Ejiirots.” 

“ Indeed !” sjiid Nicanis, witli n t1ion‘;htrid air. “ Pdy lei lei’s did 
not ])ro])are me for lliis. Tis Midden ! Is Aniurath liiiii.-eli’ in the 
field?” 

“No; Karuni Iley eonnnaiuls. 1 have accounted for my il clay 
to the Sultan by ]»reteiuled difflcidtics in our treaty, ami have held 
out the pixispeet of a larger tribute.” 

“When >Ye are that that trilmte sliould be paid no 

longer!” added NicHUis, with a smile. 

“ Alas! my dear friend,” replitid the Tnrki.sb commander, “ my 
situation has now become critical. Hitherto iny services for the 
^Mosleniin have lieeii confined to acting against nations of their 
own faith. I am now suddeidy summoned to combat against my 
secret creed, and the best allies of wliat I must yet call my secret 
country. The movement, it apjiears to me, must be made now or 
never, and I cannot conceal from myself, that it never could have 
Ijcen pro.secuted under less auspicious circumstances.” 

“What, you desponding!” exclaimed Niemus; “then 1 must 
dcs])air. Your sanguine temper has alone .supported me tlirough« 
out iUl our dangerous hojH^s.” 

“ And JEschylus ?” said the stranger, smiling. 

“ And A'iscliyhis certainly,” replied Nicrous; “but I have lived 
to find even iEschylus insipid. 1 pant for action.” 

“ It may be nearer than we can foresee,” rej)licd the stranger. 

There is a God wlio fasliions all things. He will not de.sert «i 
righteous cause. He knoweth that my tJiouglits are as pure as my 
•ituation is difficult. 1 jiave some dim ideas still brooding in my 
mibd, but we will not discuss them now. I must away, dear ])rince. 
TJie breeze serves fairly. Have you ever seen Ilunniadel^” 

“ I wua educated at the Court of Transylvania,” replied Nicieu.^, 
looking down with a somewhat en^barrossed air. “ He is a famous 
knight, Christendom’s chief bulwark.” 

TliB Xiirkish commander sighed. “ When we meet again,” ho 
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said, may we meet with brighter hopes and more buoyant spirits. 
At present, I must, indeed, say farewell." 

The prince' turned with a dejected countenance, and pressed his 
companion to his heart. ‘‘Tis a sad end," said he, "to all our 
happy hours and lofty plans." 

" You are as yet too young to quarrel with Fortune,” replied the 
stranger, " and for myself, I have not yet settled my accounts 
with her. However, for the present, farewell, dear Nicaeus!” 

"Farewell,” replied the Prince of Athens, "farewell, dear 
Iskander I ” 


CHAPTER II. 

IsKAWDER was the youngest son of the Prince of Epirus, who, 
with the other Grecian princes, had, at the commencement of the 
reign of Amurath the Second, in vain resisted the progress of 
the Turkish arms in Europe. The Prince of^^)irus had obtained 
peace by yielding his four sons as hostages to^he Turkish sove- 
reign, wdio engaged that they should be educated in all the accom- 
plishments of their rank, and with a due deference to their faith. 
On the death of the Prince of Epirus, however, Amuratli could 
not resist the opportunity that then offered itself of adding to his 
empin^ the rich principality he had long coveted. A Turkish force 
instantly marched into Epirus, and seized upon Croia, the capital 
city, and the children of its late ruler were doomed to death. The 
beauty, talents, and valour of the youngest son, saved him, how- 
ever, from the fate of his poisoned brothers.' Iskander was edu- 
cated at Adriaiioplc, in the Moslcmin faith, and as he, at a very 
early age, excelled in feats of arms all the Moslemin w’arrior.s, he 
became a prime favourite of the Sultan, and speedily rose in. hia 
service to the highest rank. 

At tliis period the irresistible progress of the Turkish arms waa 
the subject of alarm throughout all Christendom. 

Constantinople, then the capital of the Greek Empire, had 
already been more than once besieged by the predecessors of 
Amurath, and hod only been preserved by fortunate accidents and 
humiliating terms. The despots of Bosnia, Senia, and Bulgaria, 
and the Grecian princes of Etolia, Macedon, Epirus, Athens, 
Phocis, Bceotia, and indeed of all the regions to the straits of 
Corinth, were tributaries to Amurath, and the rest of Europe was 
only preserved from liis grasp by the valour of the Huugariana 
and the Poles, whom a fortunate t^Bonce hod now united under 
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the sovereignty of UladislauB, who, incited by the pious eloquence 
of the cardinal of St. Angelo, the legate of the Pope, and, yielding 
to the tears jEuid supplications of the despot of had, at the 

time our story opens, quitted Buda, at the head of nn immense 
army, crossed the Danube, and, joining his valiant viceroy, the 
famous John Ilunniades, Vaivode of Transylvania, defeated the 
Turks with great slaughter, relieved all Bulgaria, and pushed on 
to the base of Mount Hnmus, known in modem times as the 
celebrated Balkan, tlerc the Turkish general, Karam. Bey, 
awaited the Christians, and hither to his assistance was Iskander 
commanded to repair at tlie head of a body of Janissaries, who 
had accompanied him to Greece, and the tributary Epirots. 

Had Iskander been iiifliienccd by vulgar ambition, his loftiest 
desires might liave been fully gratified by the career which 
Amurath projected f(»r him. The Turkish Sultan destined for the 
Grecian prince tlie hand of one of his daughters, and the prin- 
cipjil commniul of his armies. He lavished upon him the higliest 
dignities and boundless wealth; and, whether it an»se from a feel- 
ing of remorse, or of affection for a warrior whose unexampled 
valour and uiiriY|jU skill had already addi‘d some of tlie finest 
provinces of Asia^w his rule, it is certaiti that Iskander might 
have exercised over Amurath a far greater degree of influence 
than was enjoyed by any other of his courtiers. But the heart of 
Iskander responded with no sympathy to these flattering favours. 
His I'urkish education could never eradicate from liis memory the 
consciousness that he was a Greek ; and although he was brought 
up in the Moslemin faith, he had, at an early period of his career, 
secretly recurred vto tlie creed of his Christian fathers. He 
beheld iu Amurath the murderer of his dearest kinsmen, and the 
oppresssor of his country; and although a certain calmness of 
temper, and coolness of judgment, which very early developed 
themselves in his character, prevented him from ever giving any 
indication of his secret feelings, Iskander had long meditated on 
the exalted duty of freeing his country. 

Dispatched to Greece, to arrange the tributes and the treaties 
of tlie Grecian princes, Iskander became acquainted with the 
young Nictcus ; and their acquaintance soon matured into friend- 
ship. Nicieus W'as inexperienced; but nature had not intended 
him for action. The yomig Prince of Athens would loll by the 
side of a fountain, and dream of the wonders of old days. Sur- 
rounded by his eunuchs, his priests, and his courtiers, he envied 
Lcoiddas, and would have emulated Themistocles. He was pas- 
sionately devoted to tlie ancient literature of his country, and had 
the good taste, rare at that time, to prefer Demosthenes and 
Lysias to Chrysostom and .Gregory, and tlie choruses of the 
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Grecian theatre to the hymns of the Greek church. The sus- 
tained energy and noble simplicity of the character of Iskander, 
seemed to recal to tho young prince the classic heroes over whom 
he was so often musing, while the enthusiasm and fancy of 
Nicaeus, and all that apparent weakness of will, and those quick 
vicissitudes of emotion, to which men of a fine susceptibility are 
subject, equally engaged the sympathy of the more vigorous and 
constant and experienced mind of Iiis companion. 

To XicffliiH, Iskander had, for the first tiq;io in his life, confitled 
much of his secret heart; and the young prince firctl at the 
inspiring tale. Often they consulted over the fortunes of their 
country, and, excited by their mutual invention,, at length oveji 
dared to hope that they might effect its deliverance, when Iskander 
was summoned to the army. It was a mournful parting. Botli 
of tliem felt tliat the last few montlis of llieir lives had ow(*d many 
charms to their companionship. The parting of friends, united 
by sympathetic tastes, is always painful ; and friends, unless this 
.‘‘yrapathy subsist, had much better*never meet. Iskander stepped 
into the ship, sorrowful, but serene; Nicceus returned to liis 
palace moody and fretful ; lost liis temper witU^ courtiers, and, 
when he was alone, even shed tears. 


CllAPTER III. 

Tiikeu W’ceks had clap?ed since tlie parlii7g of Iskander and 
Nicaeus, when the former, at the head of ten thousand men, 
entered by a circuitous route the defiles of Mount llicnius, and 
approuclied the Turkish camp, which had been pitched upon 
a vast and elevated table-ground, commanded on all sides by 
superior heights, which, however, were fortified and well-gar- 
risoned by Janissaries. The Epirots halted, and immediately pre- 
pared to raise their tents, while tlieir commander, attended by a 
few of his olficers, instantly proceeded to tho pavilion of Karam 
Bey. 

The arrival of Iskander diffh.sed great joy among the soldiery; 
and as he passed through' the encampment, the exclamations of 
the Turkish warriors announced how ready they were to be led to 
the charge by a chieftain who had been ever suecessfuL A 
guard of honour, by the orders of Karam Bey, advanced to con- 
duct Iskander to his presence ; and soon, entering the pavilion, 
tlie Grecian prince exchanged courtesies with the Turkish general. 
After tho formal compliments had passed, Karam Bey waved his 
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hand, aiul tlie pavilion waa cleared, with tlic cxccirtion of ^foiisa, 
tho- chief secretary and favourite of Karnm. 

“You have arrived in good time, Iskander, to assist in tho 
destruction of the Christian dogs,” said the Bey. “Flushed with 
tlicir accursed siicceaa, they have advanced too fur. Twice they have 
ondcavoiirod to penetrate the mountains ; and each time they have 
been forced to retire, with great loss. The i)assagcd arc well 
bsnTicndoed with timber and huge fragments of rock. The dogs 
have lost c.ll licarl, and are sinking under the joint sufferings of 
hunger and cold. Our scouts tell me they exliihit symptoms of 
retreat. V/c must rush down from the mountains, and annihilate 
them.” 

“ Is ITunniadoa here in person?” inquired Iskander. 

“He is here,” replied Ivaram, “in j^erson — fhe dog of dogn! 
Come, Ts!:a.ndor, his head would Ixj a fine Bamadau ])rest?nt fo 
Amurath. *Tis a head worth three taib, I guess!” 

MfOHji, the chief secretary, iudulgcd in some suppressedlauglil or 
at this joke, ' Iskander fmohnl. 

“If they retreat we must assurc'diy attack them,” observed 
Iskander, miuinglafo^ “ I have a persuasion that Ilunniiides and 
mys(‘]f will soon tncct.” 

“ If there he truth in tho Prophet ! ” exclaimed Karam, “ I have 
no doubt of it. Hunniadcs is reserved for yon, Bey. We shall 
hold up our heads at court yet, Iskander. You have had letter.^ 
lately?” 

“ Some, slight words.” 

“No mention of us, of course?” 

“Nofliing, except some passing praise of yonr valour and 
discivli')]!.” 

“ We do our host, wo do our best. Will Isa Bey have /Etolia, 
think you?” 

“ I have no thoughts. Our ro3'al father wull not forget l.is 
children, and Isa Bey is a most valiant chieftain.” 

“You heard not that he was coming here?” inquired Kararn. 

“ Have you?” responded the cautious Iskaiider. 

“ A rumf>ur, a rumour,” replied Karam. “ lie is at Adrianoplc, 
tliink you ?” 

“It may bo so: I am, you know, from Athens.” 

“Tme, true. We shall beat them, Islander, we shall beat 
them.” • 

“ For myself, I feel sanguine,” replied the prince, and he arose 
to retire. “I roust at present to my men. We mu.st ascertain 
more accurately the movements of the Christians before we decide 
on our own. I am inclined myself to reconnoitre tliem. How far 
may it be ?” 


f 
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“ There is not room to form our array between them and the 
mountains,” replied Karam. 

“ ’Tis well. Success attend the true believers ! By to-morrow's 
dawn we shall know more.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Iskander returned to his men. Night was coming on. Fires 
and lights blazed and sparkled in every direction. The air was 
clear, but very cold. He entered his tent, and muffling liimself up 
in his pelisse of sables, he mounted his horse, and declining any 
attendance, rode for some little distance, until he had escaped from 
the precincts of tlie camp. Tlien he turned his horse tow'ards one 
of the wildest passes of the mountain, and galloping at great speed, 
never stopped until he had gained a considerable ascent. The 
track became steep and rugged. The masses of loose stone ren- 
dered liis progress slow ; but bis Anatolian charger still bore him 
at intervals bravely, and in three hours' time he had gained the 
Hiimniit rif Mount Ihcmus. A brilliant moon llood<jd the broad 
plains of Bulgaria with shadowy light. At the base of the nn)un- 
tainous range, the red watch-fires denoted the situntitm of the 
Christian camp, 

Iskander ])roeoedod dovm the <lescent with an audacious raja’d- 
ity : but his ehnrger was thorough-bred, and his moments were 
goklen. Kre midnight, he hat! retiched the outposts of the (*»einy, 
and was challenged by a sentiiieL 

“ Who goes there?” 

“ A friend to Christendom.” 

“ The word?” 

“ I have it not — nay, calmly. I am alone, hut I am not unarmed. 
1 do not know the word. I come from a far country, and hear 
im])ortant tidings to the great Iluuniadcs; conduct me to that 
chief.” 

‘•JMay I he crucified if I will,” responded the sentinel, “before 
I know who and what you are. Come, keep off, unless you wish 
to try the effect of a Polish lance,” continued the sentinel ; “ 'tis 
something, I assure you, not less awkward than your Greek fire, if 
Greek indeed you be.” 

“ My friend, you are a fool,” said Iskander, “ but time is too 
precious to argue any Itmgcr.” 8o saying, the Turkish commander 
dismounted, and taking up the brawny sentinel in his arms with 
the greatest ease, threw him over his^houlder, and threatening the 
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astounded soldier with instant death if he struggled, covered him 
with his pelisse, and entered the camp. 

They approached a watch-fire, around which several soldiers 
were wanning themselves. 

"Who goes there?” inquired a second sentinel. 

" A friend to Christendom,” answered Iskander. 

" The word?” 

Iskander hesitated. 

" The word, or I'll let fly,” said the sentinel, elevating his cross 
bow. 

" The Bridge of Buda,” instantly replied the terrified prisoner 
beneath the pelisse of Iskander. 

" Why did not you answer before, then ? ” said one of the guards, 

"And why do you mock us by changijig your voice?” said 
another. “ Come, get on with you, and no more jokes.” 

Iskander proceeded through a street of tents, in some of which 
were lights, but all of which were silent. At length, he met the 
esquire of a Polish knight returning from a convivial meeting, not 
a little elevated. 

“ AVho are you?” inquired Iskander. 

I am an Esquire,” replied the gentleman. 

" A shrewd man, I doubt not, who would make his fortune,” 
replied Iskander. " You must know great things have hapx)cned. 
Being on guard I have taken a prisoner, who has deep secrets to 
divulge to the Lord Hunniiules. Thither, to his pavilion, I am 
now bearing him. But lie is a stout barbarian, and almost too 
much for me. Assist me in carrying him to tlie pavilion of IIuu- 
iiiades, and you shall have all the rew'urd, and luilf the fame.” 

" You are a very civil sjiokcu y«>iiiig gentleman,” said the Esquire. 
" I think I know your voice. Your name, if I mistake not, is 
Leckinski ? ” 

" A relative. We had a common ancestor.” 

“ I thought so. I know tlie Leek inskies ever by their voice. I 
am free to help you on the terms you mention — all the reward and 
half the fame. ’Tis a strong harbariaiiiKm, is it ? We cannot cut 
his throat, or it will not divulge. All the reward and half the 
fame ! I will be a knight to-morrow. It seems a sort of fish, and 
has a smell.” 

The Esquire seized the shoulders of the prisoner, who would 
have spoken had he not been terrified by tlie threats of Iskander, 
who, carrying the legs of the sentinel, allow'cd the Polish gentle- 
man to lead the way to the jmvilion of Ilunniades. Thither they 
soon arrived ; and Iskander, dro])ping his burthen, and leaving the 
prisoner without to the charge of liis assistant, entered the pavilion 
of the General of the Ilungfyrians. 

He was stopped in a small outer apartment by an officer, who 
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inquired his purpose, and to whom he repeated his de^re to see 
the Hungarian leader, without loss of time, on importaiiit business. 
The officer hesitated ; but, summoning several guards, left Iskan- 
der in their custody, and, stepping behind a curtain, disajjpeared. 
Iskander heard voices, but could distinguish no words. Soon the 
oitieer returned, and, ordering the guards to disarm and search 
Iskander, directed the Grecian prince to follow him. Drawing 
aside the curtain, Iskander and his attendant entered a low apart- 
ment of considerable size. It was hung with skins. A variety of 
armour and dresses were piled on couches. A middle-aged man, 
of majestic appearance, muffled up in a pelisse of furs, witli long 
chestnut hair, and a cap of crimson velvet and ermine, was walking 
U]> and down the apartment, and dictating some instructions to a 
person who was kneeling on the ground, .and writing by the bright 
llamc of a brazen lamp. The bright flame of the blazing lamp 
fell full upon the face of the secretary. Iskander beheld a most 
beautiful woman. 

81ie looked up as Iskander entered. Her large dark eyes 
glanced through his soul. Her raven hair descended to her 
slioulders in luany curls on each side of her face, and w’as braided 
with strings of immemse pearls. A broad cap of white fox-skin 
crowned her whiter forehead. Her features were very sniiill, but 
sharply moulded, and a delicate tint gave lunmaiiou to her clear 
fair cheek. Bhc looked up os Iskander entered, with an air rather 
of curiosity than cmbarrassinent. 

llunniacles stopped, and examined his visitor with a search- 
ing inquisition. “Whence come you?” inquix*ed the IJungcU-iau 
chieftain. 

“ From tlie Turkish camp,” w.is the answer. 

“ All envoy or a deserter ?” 

“ Neither.” 

“What then?” 

“ A convert.” 

“Your name?” 

“ Lord Iluniiiades,” said Iskander, “ that is for your private ear. 
I um unarmed, and were I otherwise, the first knight of Christen- 
dom can scarcely fear, I am one in birth and rank your equal ; 
if not in fame, at least, I trust, in honour. My time is all-precious ; 
1 can scarcely stay here while my horse breatlies. Dismiss your 
attendant.” 

Iluniiiades darted a glance at liis visitor w hidi would have baffled 
a weaker brain, but Iskander stoo# the scrutiny calm and undis- 
turbed. “ Go, Stanislaus,” said the Vaivodc to the officer. “ This 
lady, sir,” continued the chieftain, “ is my daughter, and one from 
whom 1 have no secrets.” 

Iskander bowed lowly as the officer disappeared. 
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“And now,” said Hunniadcs, “to businefis. Your purpoae? ” 

“ I am a Grecian prince, and a compulsory ally of tlic Moslemin. 
In a word, my purpose here is to arrange a plan by which we may 
effect, at the same time, your triumph, and my freedom.” 

“ To whom, then, have I the honour of speaking?” ino[uired 
Hunniadcs. 

“ My name, great Himniades, is perhaps not altogether unknown 
to you : they call me Iskander.” 

“ Wliat! the right arm of Amurath, the conqueror of Caramanin, 
the flower of Turkish chivalry ? Do I indeed behold that match- 
less warrior ?” exclaimed Hunniados, and he held forth his hand 
to liis guest, and ungirding his own sword, offered it to the prince. 
“ Idiina,” continued lluniiiades, to his daughter, “ yon at length 
behold Iskander.” 

“ My joy is great, sir,” replied Iduna, “ if I indeed rightly un- 
derstand that we may count the Ihiuce Iskander a champion of 
tlie Cross.” 

Iskuntler took from his heart Ins golden crucifix, and kissed it 
before her. “ This has been iny companion and consolation for 
long years, lady,” said Iskander ; ** you, perhaps, know' my mourn- 
ful histoiy, llunniades. Hitherto my pretended sovereign has not 
required mo to bare my sciinetar against my Christian brethren. 
That hour, however, has at length arrived, and it has decided me 
to adopt a line of conduct long meditated. Karam Bey, who is 
aware of your necessities, the moment you commence your retreat, 
will attack you. I shall command his left wing. In spite of his 
snperioT power and position, draw up in array, and meet him with 
confidence. I propose, at a convenient mooient in the day, to 
withdraw my troops, and with the Epirots hasten to my native 
country, and at once raise the standard of independence. It ia a 
bold measure, but Success is the child of Audacity. We must 
assist each other with niutual diversions. Single-handed it is in 
vain for me to commence a struggle, which, with all adventitious 
advantages, will require the utmost exertion of energy, skill, and 
patience. But if yourself and the King Uladislaus occupy the 
armies of Amurath in Bulgaria, I am not without hope of ultimate 
success, since I have to inspire me nil the most urgent interests of 
humanity, and combat, at the same time, for my God, my country, 
and my lawful crown.” 

“ Brave prince, I pledge you my troth,” said Hunniades, coming 
forward and seizing hi» liai^ “and while Lskander and Huniii- 
ades live, they will never cca4iuntil they have achieved their great 
and holy end.” • 

“ It is a solemn compact,” said Iskander, “ more sacred than if 
registered by all the scribes fof Christendom. Lady Idunai your 
prayers!” 
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" They are ever with the champions of the Cross," replied the 
daughter of Hunniades. She rose, the large cloak in which she 
was enveloped fell from her exquisite form. “ Noble Iskander, 
this rosary is from the Holy Sepulchre," continued Iduna ; ** wear 
it for the sake and memory of that blessed Saviour who died for 
our sins." 

Iskander held forth his arm and touched her delicate hand os he 
received the rosary, which, pressing to his Ups, he placed round his 
neck. 

“ Great Hunniades,” said the Grecian prince, “ I must cross the 
mountains before dawn. Let me venture to entreat that we should 
hear to>morrow tliat the Christian camp is in retreat." 

“ Let it be even so,” said the Hungarian, after some thought, 
“and may to-morrow’s sun bring brighter days to Christendom!” 
And with these words terminated the Wief and extraordinary visit 
of Iskander to the Christian general. 


CHAPTER V. 

The intelligence of the breaking up of the Christian camp, 
and the retreat of the Christian army, soon reached the Divan 
of Kiiram Bey, who immediately Rummoned Iskander to c«>nault 
on the necessary operations. The chieftains agreed that instant 
pursuit was indispensable, and soon the savage Hmmiis poured 
forth from its green bosom swarms of that light cavalry which 
was perhaps even a more fatal arm of the Turkish power than 
the famous Janissaries themselves. They hovered on the rear 
of the retreating Christians, charged the wavering, c.apturcd the 
unwary. It was iinpossilde to resist their sudden and impetuous 
movements, which rendered their escape as secure as their onset 
was overwhelming. Wearied at length by the repeated assaults, 
Iliinnindcs, who, attended by Rome chosen knights, had himself 
repaired to the rear, gave orders for the army to halt and offer 
battle. 

Their pursuers instantly withdrew to a distance, and gradually 
forming into two divisions, awaited the arrival of the advancing 
army of the Turks. The Moslcmiii came forward in fierce 
array, and with the sanguine jmurage inspired by expected 
triuin]di. Very conspicuous was iRauder bounding in his crimson 
vest upon bis ebon steed, and waving his gleaming scimetar. 

The Janissaries charged, calling upon Allah! with an awful 
shout. The Christian knights, invoking the Cliristian saints, re- 
ceived the Turks at the points of their lances. But many a noble 
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lance was shivered that morn, and many a bold rider and worthy 
steed bit the dust of that field, borne down by the irresistible 
numbers of their fierce adversaries. Everywhere the balls and 
the arrows whistled through the air, and sopictimes an isolated 
shriek heard amid the general clang, announced another victim to 
the fell and mysterious agency of the Greek fire 

llunnindes, while he performed all the feats of nn a])proved 
warrior, watched with anxiety the disposition of the Turkish 
troops. Hitherto, from the nature of their position, but a portion 
of both armies had interfered in the contest, and us yet Iskander 
had ke])t aloof. But now, as the battle each instant raged with 
more fury, and as it was evident that ere long the main force of 
both armies must be brought into coUision, llunuiades, with a ter- 
rible suspense, watched whether the Grecian prince were willing 
or even capable of executing his plan. Without this fulfilment, 
the Christian hero could not conceal from himself that tJie day 
must be decided against the Cross. 

In the nieantiine Iskander marked the course of events with 
not less eagerness than Ilnnniadcs. Already Karam Bey had 
more than once summoned him to bring the Epirots into action. 
1 le assented ; but an hour passed away without changing his posi- 
tion. At length, more from astonishment than tage, the Turkish 
commander sent his chief secretory Mousa himself to impress his 
wishes upon his colleague, and obtain some explanation of his 
views and conduct. Mousa found Iskander surrounded by some of 
the principal Epirot nobles, all mounted on horseback, and 
standing calmly under a wide-spreading tree. The chief 

secretary of Karam Bey was too skilful a courtier to permit liis 
couiiteimnec to express his feelings, and he delivered himself of 
his mission rather as if he had come to request advice, than to 
commuiiicute a reprimand. 

“Your master is a wise man, Mousa,” replied Iskander; “hut 
even Karam Bey may be mistaken. He deems that a battle is not 
to be won by loitering under a slmdowy tree. Now I differ with 
him, and I even mean to win this day by sucii a piece of truancy. 
However, it may certainly now be time for more active work. 
You smile encouragement, good Mousa, Giorgio, Demetrius, to 
your duty ! ” 

At these words, two stout Epirots advanced to the unfortunate 
secretary, seized and bound him, and placed him on horseback be- 
fore one of their comrades. 

“ Now all who love their cotfctry follow me ! ” exclaimed Iskan- 
der. So saying, .and at the head of five thousand horsemen, 
Iskander quitted the field at a rapid pace. 

* 10 
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CHAPTER VI. 

With incredible celerity Iskander and liia cavalry diislicd over 
tlie plains uf Roumelia, and never halted, except for short and 
hurried intervals of rest and repose, until they had entered the 
mountainous borders of Epirus, and were within fifty miles of its 
capital, Croia. On the eve of entering the kingdom of his fathers, 
Iskander ordered his guards to produce the chief secretary of 
Karam Bey. Exhausted with fatigue, vexation, and terror, the 
disconsolate Moiisa was led forward. 

“ Cheer up, worthy Mousal” said Iskander, lying his length on 
the green turf. “We have had a sliarp ride ; but I doubt not 
wc shall soon find ourselves, by the blessing of God, in good quar- 
ters. There is a city at hand which they call Croia, and in wJiich 
once, as the rumour runs, the son of my father should not have 
had to go sock for an entrance. No matter. Mctliinks, worthy 
Mousa, thou art tlie only man in our society that can sign thy 
name. Come now, write me an order signed Karam Bey to the 
governor of this said city, for its delivery up to the valijmt chara- 
l)ion of the Crescent, Iskander, and thou shalt ride in future at a 
l)ace more suitable to a secretary.” 

The worthy Mousa humbled himself to the ground, and then 
taking his writing materials from his girdle, inscribed the d(isired 
ord(!r, and delivered it to Iskander, who, glancing at the iuseri])- 
tion, pushed it into his vest. 

“ I shall jiroceed at once to Croia, with a few friends,” said 
Iskander ; “ do you, niy bold companions, follow me this eve in 
various ]»arties, and in various routes. At dead of tlic second 
night, collect in silence before the gates of Croia 1 ” 

Thus .^peaking, Iskander called for his now refreshed charger, 
and, accompanied by two hundred horsemen, bade farewell for 
a brief period to his troops, and soon having crossed the inoun- 
lains, descended into the fertile plains of Ejjiras. 

When the sun rose in the morning, Iskander and his friends ho- 
licU\ at the further end of the plain a very fine city shining in 
iho light. It was surrounded with lofty turreted walls flanked 
by square towers, and was built upon a gentle eminence, which 
gave it a very majestic appcfvrancc. Behind it rose a lofty 
range of jnirple mountains of very ])icturcsque form, and the 
highest peaks ca]q)ed with snow. A noble lake, from which troops 
of wild fowl occasionally rose, expanded like a slicet of silver on 
one side of the city. The green breast of the, contiguous lulls 
qiarkled with wdiite liouses. 

“ Behold Croia ! ” exelairned Iskander. “ Our old fiithcrs could 
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chooBc a site, comrades. We shall see wlietlicr they expended 
their time and treasure for strui^rs, or their own seed.^’ So 
saying, he spurred his horse, and with panting hearts and smiling 
faces, Iskander and his company had soon arrived in the vicinity of 
the city. • 

The city was surrounded by a beautiful region of corn-fields 
and fruit-trees. T!ie road was arched with the overhanging 
boughs. The birds chirped on every spray. It was a blithe and 
merry morn. Iskander plucked a bunch of olWcs as he caiitcred 
along. Dear friends,” he said, looking round with au inspiring 
smile, “let us gather our first harvest!” And, thereupon, each 
putting forth his rapid hand, seized, as he rushed by, the emblem 
of possession, and followmg the example of his header, placed 
it in his cap. 

They arrived at the gates of the city, which was strongly 
gaiTisonod ; and Iskander, foiloweil by his train, galloped up the 
height of the citadel. Alighting from his horse, he was ushered 
into the divan of tlie goveriior, an ancient Pacha, who received 
the conqueror of Caramania with all the respect that became so 
illustrious a champion of the Crescent. After the usual forms of 
eercmotiions hospitality, Iskander, with a courteous air, pn*sented 
him the order for delivering up the citadel ; and the old l^acha, 
resigning himself to the loss of his post with Oriental submission, 
instantly delivered the keys of the citadel and town to Iskander, 
and requested permission immediately to quit the scene of his late 
command. 

(iiiitting the citadel, Iskander now proceeded through the wlwde 
town, and in the afternoon reviewed the Turkish garrison in the 
great square. As the late governor was very anxious to quit 
Croia that very day, Iskander insisted on a considerable portion of 
tlic garrison accompanying him as a guard of honour, and return- 
ing the next morning. The rest he divided in several quarters, 
and placed the gates in charge of his owii.compaiiions. 

At mklnight the Epirots, faithful t<» their orders, arrived and 
united l)eneath the walls of the city, and after interchanging the 
signals agreed upon, the gtitcs were opened. A large body 
instantly marched and secured the citedel. The rest, conducted 
by appointed leaders, surrounded the Turks in their quarters. And 
suddenly, in tlie noon of night, in that great city, arose a clang so 
dreadful that people leapt up from their sleep and stared with 
stupor. Instantly the terrace of every liouse blazed with torchet?, 
and it became as light as day. Tniopa of armed men w^ere 
charging down the streets, brandishing their scimetars and yata- 
ghans, and exclaiming, “Tim Cross, tlie^Cross ! ” — “Liberty!” — 
“ Greece ! ” — Iskander and Ej^irus ! ” The townsmen recognised 
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tlieir countrymen by their language and their dress. The name 
of Iskander acted as a spell. They stopt not to inquire. A magic 
sympathy at once persu^cd them that this great man had, by the 
grace of Heaven, recurred to the creed and country of liis fathers. 
And so every townsman, seizing the nearest weapon, with a spirit 
of patriotic frenzy, rushed into the streets, crying out, “ Tlic Cross, 
the Cross! Liberty! Greece! Iskander and Epirus ! ’^ Ay! even 
the women lost all womanly fears, and stimulated instead of sooth- 
ing the impulse of their masters. They fetched them arms, they 
held the torches, they sent tliem forth with vows and prayers and 
irn])recations, their children clinging to their robes, and repeating 
vdth enthusiasm, phrases whicli they could not comprehend. 

The Turks fought with the desperation of men who feel that 
they are betrayed, and must be victims. The small and isolated 
bodies were soon massacred, all with cold steel, for at this time, 
although some of the terrible mventions of modern warfare were 
introduced, their use was not general. The citadel, indeed, was 
fortified with cannon ; but the greater part of the soldiery trusted 
to their crooked swords, and their unerring javelins. The main 
force of the Turkish garrison had been quartered in an old Palace 
of the Arclibishop, situate in the middle of the city on a slightly 
rising and open ground, a massy building of rustic stone. Here 
the Turks, although surrounded, defended themselves desperately, 
using their cross bows with terrible effect ; and hither, the rest of 
the city being now secured, Iskander himself repaired to achieve 
its complete delivcnuice. 

The Greeks had eiidcavcured to carry the principal entrance of 
the j)alnce by main force, but the strength of the portal had 
resisted their utmost exertions, and the arrows of the besieged had 
at length forced them to retire to a distance. Iskander directed 
that two pieces of cannon should be dragged down from the cita- 
del, and then played against the entrance. In the meantime, he 
ordered immense piles of damp faggots to be lit before the build- 
ing, the smoke of which prevented the besieged from taking 
any aim. The ardour of the people was so great that the cannon 
were soon served against the palace, and their effects were s])ccdily 
remarked. The massy portal shook ; a few blows of the battering 
ram, and it folk The Turks sallied forth, were received with a 
shower of Greek fire, and driven in with agonising yells. Some 
endeavoured to escape from the windows, and were speared or cut 
down ; some appeared wringing their hands in despair upon the 
terraced roof. Suddenly the palace was announced to be on fire. 
A tall white bliieish flame darted up from a cloud of smoke, and 
soon, as if by magic, the whole back of the building was encoin- 
paoaed with rising tongues of red and raging light. Amid a Babel 
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of shrieks, and shouts, and cheers, and prayers, and curses, the roof 
of the palace fell in with a crash, which produced amid the bc- 
8ieg:ers an awful and momentary silence, but in an instant tliey 
started from their strange inactivity, and rushing forward, leapt 
into the smoking ruins, and at the same time completed the 
massacre and acl^ved their freedom. 


CHAPTER VII. 

At break of dawn Iskander sent couriers throughout all Epirus, 
announcing the fall of Croia, and that he had raised the standard 
of indc])cndcnce in his ancient country. He also despatched a 
trusty messenger to Prince Nicojus at Athens, and to the great 
Hurmiaclcs. The people were so excited tlirougliout all Epirus, at 
this great and unthought-of intelligence, that they simultaneously 
rose in all the open country, and massacred the Turks, and the 
towns were only restrained in a forced submission to Anmralh, by 
the strong garrisons of the Sultau. 

Now Iskander was very anxious to effect the removal of these 
garrisons without los.s of time, in order that if Amurath sent a 
great power against him, as he expected, the invading iirmy might 
have nothing to rely upon but its own force, and that his attention 
iniglit not in any way bo diverted from effecting their overthrow. 
Therefore, as soon as his troops had rested, and he had formed liis 
new recruits into some order, which, with their willing spirits, did 
not demand many days, Iskander set out from Croia, at the h(.*ad 
of twelve thousand men, and marclied against the strong city of 
Petrella, meeting in his way the remainder of the gari'isoji of Croia 
on their return, who surrendered themselves to him at discretion. 
Petrellji was only one day’s march from Croia, and when Iskander 
arrived there he requested a conference with tlie g(jvernor, and 
told his tale so well, representing the late overthrow of the Turks 
by JIunniades, and the incapacity of Amurath at present to relieve 
him, that the Turkish commander agreed to deliver up the place, 
and leave the country with histroop.s, particularly as the alternative 
of Iskander to these easy terms was ever conquest without quarter. 
And thus, by a happy mixture of audacity and adroitness, the march 
of Iskander throughout Epirus was rather like a triumph than a 
campaign, the Turkish gtirrisons imitating, without any exception, 
the conduct of their comrades at l^etrella, and dreading the fattf of 
their comrades at the capital. In less than a month Iskander 
returned to Epirus, having delivered the whole country from the 
Moslemin yoke. 
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Hitherto Iskander had heard nothing; either of Hunniades or 
Kicieus. He Icamt, therefore, with great interest, as he passed 
through the gates of the city, that the Prince of Athens had 
firriTed at Cruia the preceding eve, and also that his messenger 
had returned from the Hungarian camp. Amid the acclamations 
of nil ontliusiastic people, Iskander once more trended the citadel 
of Croiii. Nicajus received him at the gate. Iskander sprang 
from Iiis liorse, and embraced his friend. Hand in hand, and 
followed by thidr re.spcclive trains, they entered the foitrc.ss 
palace. 

‘•My dear friend,” said Iskander, when they were once more 
alone, “ you see wc were right not to despair. Two months have 
scarcely elapsed since we parted without a prospect, or with the 
most gloomy one, and now wc arc in a fair way of achieving all 
that we can desire. Epirus is free !” 

“ I came to clnim my share in its emancipation,” said Nicacus, 
with a smile, “but Iskander is another Caesar I” 

“ You will have many opportunities yet, believe me, Nicreiis, of 
proving your courage and your patriotism,” replied Iskander; 
“ Amurath will never allow this affair to pass over in this cpiiet 
manner. I did not commence this struggle without a conviction 
that it would demand all the energy and patience of a long life. I 
shall be rewarded if 1 leave freedom as an heritage to my coun- 
trymen ; but for the rest, 1 feel that I bid farewell to every joy of 
life, except the ennobling consciousness of perfonuing a noble 
duty. In the meantime, I iindorstand a messenger awaits me here 
from tlie great Hunniades. Unless that shield of Christendom 
maintain himself in his present position, our chance of ultimate 
security is feeble. Witli his constant diversion in Bidgaria, we may 
contrive here to struggle into success. You sometimes laugh at 
my sanguine temper, Nicrous, To say the truth, I am more serene 
than sanguine, and was never more conscious of the strength of my 
opponent than now, when it appears that I have beaten him. 
Hark ! the ])eople cheer. I love the people, Nicscus, who arc ever 
influenced by genuine and generous feelings. They cheer as if 
they had once more gained a country. Alas! they little know 
what they must endure even at the best. Nay ! look not gloomy ; 
we have done great things, and will do more. Who waits without 
there ? Demetrius! Call the messenger from Lord Hunniades.” 

An Epirot bearing a silken packet was now introduced, which 
he delivered to Iskander. Reverently toucliing the hand of his 
chieftain, the messenger then kissed his own. and withdrew. 
Iskander broke the seal, and drew forth a letter from the silken 
cover. 

« So ! this is well ! " exclaimed the prince, with great animation^ 
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as he threw his quick eye over the letter. “As I hoped and 
deemed, a most complete victory. Karam Beyhinisclf a jjrisoner, 
baggage, standards, great guns, treasure. Brave soldier of thi‘ 
Cross! (may I prove so!) Your perfectly-devised iiiovcnient, 
(poll, poll!) Hall! wdiat is this?*' exclaimed Iskander, turning 
pale ; liis lip quivered, his eye looked dim. He walked to an .'ivclicd 
window. His companion, who supposed that he was reading, did 
not disturb him. 

“ Poor, poor HunniadtM ! at lengtli exclaimed Iskander, 
shaking his head. 

“ What of him ?” inquired Nieseus, quickly. 

“ The sharpest accident of war!” replied Iskander. “It quit ^ 
clouds my spirit. Wc must forget those things, we must forgof. 
Epirus ! he is not a patriot who can sjiare a thought from tliei*. 
And yet, so young, so beautiful, so gifU«d, so wortJiy of a hero ! — 
when I saw ]«er liy her great father’s side, sharing his toils, aiding 
his ctnincils. sujiplying his necessities, motlioiight I gazed upon 
miui.stt‘ring angel ! — upon ” 

“Stop, slop in mercy’s name, Iskander!” exclaimed Nicieus, in 
a very agitated tone. “What is all this? Surely no — surely i:-.: 
— surely Iduna ” 

“Tissho!” 

“Dead?” exclaimed Kicajus, riLshing up to his companion, and 
seizing hi.s arm. 

“Worse, much worse!” 

“ God of Heaven ! ” exclaimed the young prince, with almost a. 
frantic air. “Tell me nil, tell me all! This suaponse liras iny 
brain. Iskander, you kimw in»t what this woman is to im; — tlio 
sole object of iny being, the banc, the blessing of my life I Speak, 
dear friend, speak ! 1 beseech you I Wlicre is Iduua :** 

“A prisoner to the Turk.” 

“Iduna a prisoner to the Turk. I’ll not believe it! Why do 
we wear swords? Whero*.s chivalry? Iduna, a prisoner to the 
Turk ! Tis false. It cannot bo. Iskander, you are a coward ! 
I am a coward ! All are coward,s ! A prisoner to the Turk ! 
Iduna! What, the Rose of Christendom ! lias it been plucked by 
such a turbaned dog as Amurath ? Farewell, Epirus I Farewell, 
classic Athens! Farewell, bright fields of Greece, and dreams 
that made them brighter! The sun of all my joy and hope Is stt, 
and set for ever ! ” 

So saying, Nicasus, tearing his hair and garments, flung liimtelf 
upon the floor, and hid his face in his robes. 

Iskander paced the room with a troubled step and thoughtful 
brow. After some minutes he leant down by the Prince of Athens, 
and endearoured to coxisolb him. 
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“ It is in vain, Iskander, it is in vain/* said Nicnus. I wish to 
die.” 

“ Were I a favoured lover, in such a situation,” replied Iskander, 
“ I should scarcely consider death my duty, unless the sacrifice of 
myself preserved my mistress.” 

“ Hah ! ” exclaimed Nicaeus, startings from the ground. Do you 
conceive, then, the possibility of rescuing her?” 

“ If she live, she is a prisoner in the Seraglio at Adriaiiople. 
You are ns good a judge as myself of the prospect that awaits your 
exertions. It is, without doubt, a difficult adventure, but such, 
methinks, as a Christian knight should scarcely sliiui.” 

“ To horse,” exclaimed Nicseus, “to horse And yet what 

can I do ? Were she in any other idaee but the capital I might 
rescue her by force, but in the heart of tlieir empire — it is iinpos- 
sihlc. Is there no ransom that can tempt the Turk ? My princi- 
pality would rise in the balance beside this jewel.” 

“ That were scarcely wise, and certainly not just,” replied Iskan- 
der; “but ransom will be of no avail. Ilunniades has already 
offered to restore Karam Bey, and all the prisoners of rank, and 
the chief tr(»phics, and Amurath has refused to listen to any terms. 
The truth is, Iduna has found favour in the eyes of his son, the 
young Mahomed.” 

“ Holy Virgin! hast thou no pity on this Christian maid ?” ex- 
claimed Nieseus. “ The young Mahomed ! Shall this licentious 

infidel ah ! IskaiidiT, dear, de.ar Iskaiuler, you have so much 

wisdom, and so much cemrage ; you who can devise all tilings, and 
dare all things; help me, help me; on my knees 1 do hcsecch you, 
take up this trying cause of foul oppression, and lV>r the sake of 

all you love and reverence ^your creed, your country, and jicr- 

chance your friend, let your great genius, like some solemn angel, 
haste to the rescue of the sweet Iduna, and save her, save lim- ! ” 

“Some thoughts like these were rising in my mind when first I 
spoke,*' reidicd Iskander. “This is a better cue, far more be- 
seeming jn’inces than boyish tears, and all the outward misery 
of w'oc, a tattered garment and dishevelled locks. Come, Nicccus, 
wo have to struggle with a mighty fortune. Let us be firm as 
Fate itself.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Immediately after his interview with Nicfcus, Iskander sum- 
moned some of the chief citizens of Croia to the citadel, and 
submitting to them his aiTangements for the administration of 
Epirus, announced the necessity of his instant departure for a 
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short interval ; and tho same evening, ere the moon had risen, 
himself and the Prince of Athens quitted the city, and proceeded 
in the direction of Adrianople. They travelled with great rapidity 
until they reached a small town upon the frontiers, where they 
halted for one day. Here, in the Bazaar, Iskander purchased for 
himself the dress of an Armenian physician. In his long dark 
robes, and large round cap of black wool, his face and hands 
stained, and his beard and mustachios shaven, it seemed impossible 
that he could be recognised. Nictcus was habited as his page, in 
a dress of coarse red cloth, setting tight to his form, with a jed 
cap, with a long blue tassel. He carried a large bag containing 
drugs, some surgical instruments, and a few books. In tliis gnisi?, 
as soon as the gates were open on the morrow, Iskander, niounti‘d 
on a very small mule, and Nicieus on a very large donkey, the two 
princes commenced the pass of the mountainous range, an arm 
of the Balkan whicli divided Epirus from lioumclia. 

*• J broke the wind of the finest charger in all Asia wlu*n I last 
ascended these mountains/* said Iskander ; 1 hope this day’s 

journey may be accejited as a sort of atonement.’* 

Eaith ! there is little doubt I am the best mounted of tho two,” 
said Nicjeus. “However, 1 hope wo shall return at a sharper 
pace.” 

“JJow came it, my Nica*us,” said Iskander, “that you never 
mentioned to me the name of Iduna when w'c were at Athens? I 
little su])posed when 1 made my sudden visit to llunniades, that I 
w'as about to aiipoal to so fair a lio.st. She is a rarely gifted lady.” 

I knew of her being at the camp ns little as yourself,” replied 
the l*rinoe of Athens, “and for the rest, the truth is, Iskander, 
there are some slight crosses in our loves, which Time, I Iiopo, will 
fashion rightly.” S:5o saying Nicanis pricked on his «lonk(‘y, and 
flung his stick at a bird which was perched on the branch of a 
tree. Iskander did not resume a topic to >vhich his ctinijianion 
seemed disinclined. Their journey wnis tedious. Towards night- 
fall they reached the suminit of the usual track ; and us the 
descent was diflicult, they were obliged to re^t until daybreak. 

On the morrow they had a magiiitioent view of the rich plains 
of lloumclia, and in the extreme distance, the great city of 
Adrianople, its cupolas and minarets blazing and sparkling in the 
Biiu. This glorious prospect at once revived all their energies. It 
seemed that the moment of peril and of fate had arrived. They 
pricked on their sorry steeds ; and on the morning of the next 
day, presented thcm.selvcs at tlie gates of the city. The thorough 
knowledge which* Iskander possessed of the Turkish character 
obtained them an entrance, which was at one time almost doubtful, 
from the irritability and impatience of Nicseas. They repaired to 
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a caravansera of gooil repute in tlic neiglibourhood of the Seraglio ; 
and having engaged their rooms, the Armenian physiedan, attended 
by his page, visited soveral of the neighbouring coffee-hoiiseH, 
announcing, at the same time, his arrival, his profession, and his 
skiU. 

As Iskander ftdt pulses, examined tongues, and distributed drugs 
and charms, he listened witli interest and amusement to the con- 
versation of wliich lie himself vras often the hero, lie found that 
the Turks liad not yet recovered from their consternation at his 
audacity and success. They were still wondering, and if possible 
more astounded than indignant. The politicians of the coffee- 
houses, chiefly consisting of Janissaries, were loud in their murmurs. 
The popularity of Amurath had vanished before the triumph of 
llunniades, and the rise of Iskander. 

“ But Allfdi has in some instances favoured the faithful,” re- 
marked Iskander ; “ I heard in my travels of your having captured 
a great princess of the Giaours.” 

“ God is p^reat ! ” said an elderly Turk with a long white beard. 
“ Tile llakim congratulates the faithful because they have tukev 
a woman ! ” 

“ Not so merely,” replied Iskander ; “ I heard the woman was a 
princess. If so, the peojile of Fraiiguestan will j)ay any ransom 
for their great women; and, by giving up this fair Oi.iour, you 
may free many of the faitliful.” 

“Mashallah!” said another ancient Turk, sipping his coffee, 
“ The liakim speaks wistdy.” 

“May I murder my mother!” exclaimed a young Janissary, with 
great indignation. “ But this is the very thing that makes me wild 
against Amurath. Is not this princess a daughter of that accursed 
Giaour, that dog of dogs, Hunniadcs ? and has he not offered for 
her ransom, our brave Karam Bey himself, and his chosen warriors? 
and has not Amurath said nay? And why has he said nay? 
Because his son, the Prince of Mahomed, instead of ffgliting 
against the Giaours, has looked upon one of their women, and has 
become a Mejuoun. Pah ! May I murder my mother, — hut if 
the Giaours were in full march to the city, Fd not fight. And let 
him tell tliis to the Cadi who dares ; for there are ten thousand of 
us, and we have sworn by the Kettle-— but we W'ill not fight fur 
Giaours, or those who love Giaours!” 

•• If you mean me, Ali, about going to the Cadi,” said the chief 
eunuch of Mahomed, who was standing by, "let me tell you I 
am no tale-bearer, and scorn to do an unmanly act. The young 
prince can beat the Giaours without the aid of those who are 
noisT enough in a coffee-house, when they are quiet enough in 
the ffeld. And, for the rest of the business, you may ^ ease 
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yoiiT hearts ; for the Fran|!fy princess you talk of is pininff away, 
and will soon die. The Sultan hits offered a hundred purses of 
gold to any one who cures her ; but the g’cdd will never be counted 
by the Ilasnadar, or I will double it.” 

“ Try your fortune, liakim,” said several laughing loungers to 
Iskander. 

“Allah has stricken the Frangy princess,” said .the old Turk 
with a wliite beard. 

“ TTe will strike all Oiaonrs,” said his ancient companion, sipping 
his coffee. “ ’ Tis so wTitten.* 

“ AVell ! I do not like to hc'ar of women slaves pining to death,” 
said the young .Janissary, in a softened tone, “ parti<!ularly when 
they are young. Aniuratli slioiild have ransomed her, or he might 
have given her to one of his officers, or any young fellow that had 
parlieularly distinguished himself.” And so, twirling his mu-s- 
tachios, and flinging down his piastre, tlie young Jauissaiy strutted 
out of the coffee-house. 

“ \Vhen we wore young,” said the old Turk with the white heard 
to his companion, shaking his liead, “when we were joung ” 

“We conquered Anatolia, and never opened our mr)uths,” re- 
joined his companion. 

“ T n(‘vcr offered an opinion till I was sixty,” said tlie old Turk ; 
“and then it was one which had been in our family for a. century.” 

“No wonder llunniados carries everything before him,” said hi.s. 
companion. 

“ And that accursed Tskander,” said the old man. 

The ^hiof eunuch, finishing his vase of sherbet, moved away. 
The Armeuiim pliysieian followed him. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The chief eunuch turned into a burial-ground, through wdiich a 
way led, by an avenue of cypress-trees, to the quarter of the 
Seraglio. The Armenian physician, accoinj>aniod by his jmgc', fol- 
lowed him. 

“Noble sir!” said the Armenian physician, “may I trespass for 
a moment on your lordship's attention ?” 

“ Worthy Hakim, is it you?” replied the cliicf eunuch, turning 
round with an encouraging smile of courteous condescension, — 
“your pleasure?” 

“ I would speak to you of important matters,” said the i)hy!dcian. 

The eunuch carelessly seated hiniBclf on a richly-carved tomb, 
and crossing liis legs with an* air of pleasant superiority, a^josted 
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a fine emerald that sparkled on his finger, and bade the llakhn 
address him without hesitation. 

1 am a physician,*’ said the Armenian. 

The eunuch nodded. 

“ And I heard your lordship in the coffee-house mention that the 
Sultan, our sublime Master, had offered a rich reward to any one 
who could eflTcct the cure of a favourite captive.” 

“ Js'o less a reward than one hundred purses of gold,” remarked 
flic eunuch. “ The reward is proportioned to the exigency of the 
case. Believe me, worthy sir, it is cfesperatc.” 

“ With mortal means,” replied the Armenian ; “ but 1 possess a 
talisman of magical influence, which no disorder can resist. I 
would fain try its efficacy.” 

‘‘This is not the first talisman that has been oficred ns, worthy 
doctor,” said the eunuch, smiling incredulously. 

“ But the first that has been offered on these terms,” said the 
Armenian. “Let me cure the captive, and of the <»iie luindri'd 
purses, a moiety shall belong to yourself. Ay ! so conlideiit am I 
of success, that I deem it iii> hazard to commence our contract by 
this surety.” And so saying, the Armenian took from his finger 
a gorgeous onrhuiicle, and offered it to the euimch. The worthy 
dependant of the Seraglio had a great taste in jewellery. ITe 
examined the stone with admirution, and plaeed it on his finger 
with eomplaeeiiey. “ 1 require no inducements to promote the 
interests of seienee, and the ]mrj)oscs of charity,” said the euniicli, 
with a patn)iiisiiig air. “*Tis assuredly a jn etty stone, ami, as 
tile memorial of an ingenious .stranger, wlnmi I respect,^ 1 sliaJl, 
with pleasure, retain it. You wx*re saying something about a 
talisman. Are you serious ? 1 dou1>t not that there are means 
whieh might obtain you the desired trial; hut the rrince Ma- 
liomed is as violent when displeased or disappointed as iriunificoiit 
when gnitified. Cure this Christian captive, and we may certainly 
receive the promised purses; fail, and your head will as assuredly 
be flung into tlie Seraglio moat, to say nothing of my own.” 

JMost noble sir ! ” said the physician, “ I am willing to under- 
take the experiment on the terms you mention. Rest assured 
that the patient, if alive, must, with this rcinetly, speedily recover. 
You marvel! Believe me, had you witnessed the cure.s which it 
has already effected, you would only wonder at its otlicrw'ise incre- 
dible influence.” 

“You have the advantage,” replied the cumich, “of addressing 
a man who has seen something of the world. I travel every year 
to Anatolia with the Pi*incc Mahomed. Were I* a narrow'-minded 
bigot, and had never been five miles from Adrianople in the whole 
course of my life, I might indeed be sceptical. But 1 am a patrou 
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of science, and have heard of talismans. How much might this 
ring weigh, think you?" 

“ I have heard it spoken of as a carbuncle of uncommon size,” 
replied the Armenian. 

“ Wlicre did you say you lodged, Hakim ? ” 

“ At the Khan of Bedreddin.” 

" A very proj)cr dwelling. Well, we shall see. Have you more 
jewels ? I might, perliaps, put you in the way of parting with 
some at good prices. The Khan of Bedreddin is very conveniently 
situated. I may, perhaps, tc^rds evening, taste your coffee at 
the Khan of Bedreddin, and we will talk of this said talisman. 
Allah be with you, worthy Hakim!” The eunuch nodded, not 
without encouragement, and w’cnt his way. 

‘‘ Anxiety alone enabled me to keep iny countenance,” said 
Nieieus. “A patron of science, forsooth! Of all the insolent, 

shallow-brjiincd, rapacious coxcombs ” 

“ Hush, my friend ! ” said Iskander, with a smile. “ The chief 
eunuch of the heir apparent of tlie Turkish empire is a far greater 
man than a poor princu*, or a ]»roscrihed rebel. This worthy can do 
our business, and I trust will. lie clearly bites, and a richer bait 
w'ill, perhaps, secure him. In the meantime, we must be patient, 
and remember whose destiny is at stake.” 


CHAPTER X. * 

The ehief cuiiiich did not keej* the adventurous companions 
long in suspense; for, before the Muezzin had annouiieed the close 
of day from the minarets, he had reached the Khan of Bedreddin, 
and inquired for the Armenian pliysiCiaii. 

“ We have no time to lose,” .said the eunuch in Lskander. 
“ Bring with you wdiatcver you may require, and follow me.” 

The eunuch led fte way, Iskander and Nicaius maintaining a 
ro.spectful distance. After proceeding down several streets, they 
arrived at the burial-ground, wliere they had conversed in the 
morning; and when they had entered this more retired spot, the 
eunuch fell back, and addressed his companion. 

“ Xow, w^ortliy Hakim,” he said, “ if you deceive me, I will never 
patronize a man of science again. I found an ojjportunity of 
speaking to the prince this afternoon of your talisman, and he has 
taken from my representations such a fancy for its immediate 
proof, that I found it quite impos.-'ihle to postpone its trial even 
until ttvmoiTow. I mentioned the terms. 1 told the prince your 
life was the pledge. I said nothing of the moiety of the reward, 
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worthy Hakim, Tliat is an affair between ourselves. I trust to 
your honour, and I always act thus with men of science.” 

I sliall not disgrace my profession or your confidence, rest as- 
sured,” replied Iskander. “And am I to see the captive this 
night ?” 

“ I doubt it not. Are you prepared ? We might, perhaps, gain 
a little lime, if very necessary.” 

“ By no means, sir; Truth is ever prepared.” 

Thus conversing, they passed thruugli the burial-ground, and 
approoclicd some high, broad walls, Jorming a tciracc, and planted 
with young sycamore-trees. The TOnuch tapped, with his sDver 
stick, at a small gate, which opened, and admitted them into a 
garden, full of large clumps of massy shrubs. Through these a 
winding walk led for some way, and then conducted them to an 
open lawn, on wliich was situate a vjkst and irregular building. As 
they api)roaclicd the i)ile, a young man of very imperious aspect 
rushed forward from a gate, and abruj)tly accosted Iskander. 

“ Arc you the Armenian physician ? ” he inquired. 

Iskander bowed assent. 

“Have you got your talisman ? You know the terms? Cure 
tins Christiiiu girl and you shall name your own reward ; fail, and 
1 shall claim your forfeit head.” 

“ The terms are well understood, nnglity prince,” said Iskander, 
for the young man was no less a personage than the son of Amu- 
rath, and future conqueror of Constantinople ; “ hut I am confi- 
dent there will lie jio necessity for the terror of Christendom 
chiiming^iny other heads than those of his enemies.” 

“ Kaflis will conduct you at once to your patient,” said Mahomed. 
“Foi* myself, 1 camiot rest until I know the result of your vi^it. 
1 sliall wander about these gardeijs, and destroy the flowers, which 
is tlio only pleasure now left rile.” 

Kaflis motioned to his companions to advance, and they entered 
the Scniglio. 

At the end of a long gallery they came to 9 great portal, whicli 
Kaflis ojicned, and Iskander and Nicams for a moment supposed 
tliat they liad arrived at the chief hall of the Tower of Bahel, but 
they found the slirill din only proceeded from a large company of 
women, who were employed in distilling the rare atax of the jas- 
mine flower. All tlieir voices ceased on the entrance of the stran- 
gers, as if by a miracle ; but when (hey had examined them, and 
observed that it was only a physician and his boy, tlieir awe, or 
their surprise, disappeared; and they crowded round Iskander, 
some bidding out their vvrists, others Udling out their tongues, and 
some asking questions, w'hich perplexed alike the skill and the 
modesty of the adventurous dealer \u magical ^edkine. The an- 
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noyance, however, was not of great duration, for Kaflis so belai 
boured their fair shoulders with his official baton, that they instantly 
retreated with precipitation, uttering the most violent shrieks, and 
bestowing on the eunuch so many titles, that Iskander and his 
page were quite astounded at the intuitive knowledge which the 
imprisoned damsels possessed of that vocabukiy of abuse, which 
is in general mastered only by the experience of active existence. 

(Quitting this chamber, the eunucli and liis companions ascended 
a lofty staireawi. Tliey halted at length before a door. “ This is 
the chamber of the tower,” said their guide, “ and here we shall 
find the fair captive.” He knocked, the door was opened by a 
female slave, and Iskander and Nicaus, with an anxiety they could 
witli difficulty conceal, were ushered into a small but sumptuous 
ji])artinent. In the extremity was a recess covered with a light 
gauzy curtain. The eunuch bidiling them keep in the Iw^k- 
gronnd, advanced, and cautiously withdrawing the curtain slightly 
arad(‘, addi t'ssed some words m a low voice to the itimate of the 
recess. In a few miTiutt.*s the eunuch beckoned to Iskander to 
advance, and whispered to him : “ 8he would not at first see you, 
but I liavti told her you arc a Christian, the more the pity, and she 
consents.” So saying, he withdrew the curtain, and exhibited a 
veiled female figure lying on a couch. 

“ Noble lady,” said tlie physiemn in Greek, which he had ascer- 
tained the eunuch did not comprehend; “pardon the zeal of a 
(Miri^tinn friend. Though habited in this garb, I have served 
under your illiistriou.s sire. I should deem my life well spent in 
serving tlie daughter of the great Iluimiades.” 

Kind stranger,” reiilicd the captive, “ I was ill prepared for 
such a meeting. I thank yon for your sympathy, hut my sad for- 
tunes are beyond human Jiid.” 

“ God works by humble instruments, noble lady,” said Iskander, 
“ and witli his blessing we may yet jnosper.” 

“ I fear that I must lu(»k to death as rny only refuge,” reiilicd 
Idima, “ and still more, I fear tlmt it is not so i>resent a refuge as 
my (qiprcssors themselves imagine. But you are a physician ; tell 
me then how speedily Nature will make me free.” 

She held forth her liaiid, which Iskander took nnd involuntarily 
pressed. “ Noble lady,” he said, “ my skill is a mere ])retence to 
enter these walls. The only talisman I bear with me is a message 
from your friends.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Iduna, in a very agitated tone. 

“ llestrain yourself, noble lady,” said Kk under, interposing, “re- 
strain yrmrself. Were you any other but the daughter of Hun- 
niadea I would not have ventured iip<m this perilous exploit. But 
I know that the Lady Iduna lp»s iidicritcd something more than 
ihe name of her great ancestors — ^tlieir heroic soul. If ever there 
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were a moment in her life in which it behoved her to exert all her 
energies, that moment has arrived. The physician who addresses 
her, and his attendant who waits at hand, are two of the Lady 
Iduna's most devoted friends. There is nothing that they will not 
hazard, to effect her delivery ; and they have matured a plan of 
escape which they are sanguine must succeed. Yet its completion 
will require, on her part, great anxiety of mind, greater exertion 
of body, danger, fatigue, privation. Is the Lady Idumi prepared 
for all tliis endurance, and all this hazard?” 

“Noble friend,” replied Iduna, “for I cannot deem you a 
stranger, and none but a most chivalric knight could have entered 
upon this almost forlorn adventure ; you have not, I trust, miscall 
culated my char<acter. I am a slave, and unless heaven will inter- 
pose, must soon be a dishonoured one. My freedom and my fame 
are alike at stake. There is no danger, and no suffering which 1 
will not gladly welcome, provided there be even a remote chance 
of regaining my liberty and securing my honour.” 

“ You ore in the mind I counted on. Now, mark my words, 
dear lady. Seize an opportunity this evening of expressing to 
your gaolers that you have already experienced some benefit from 
my visit, and announce your rising confidence in my skill. In the 
meantime I will make such a report that our daily meetings will 
not be difficult. For the present, farewell. The l*rince Mahomed 
waits without, and I would exchange some words with him before 
I go/* 

“ And must we part without my being acquainted with the gene- 
rous friends to whom 1 am indebted for an act of devotion which 
almost reconciles me to uiy sad fate?” said Iduna. “ You will not, 
perhaps, deem the imj>licit trust reposed in you by one whom you 
have no interest to deceive, and who, if deceived, cannot bo i)laccd 
in a worse position than she at present fills, as a very gratifying 
mark of confidence, yet that trust is reposed in you ; and let me, 
at least, soothe the galling dreariness of jpy solitary hours, by the 
recollection of the friends to whom I am indebted for a deed of 
friondshii) which has filled me wuth a feeling of wonder from which 
I have not yet recovered.” 

“ The person who lins penetrated the Seraglio of Constantinople 
in disguise to rescue the Lady Iduna,” answered Iskander, “ is the 
Prince Nicaius.” 

“ Nicaiiis ! ” exclaimed Iduna, in an agitated tone. “ The voice 
to which I listen is surely not that of the Prince Nicwiis ; nor the 
form on which I gaze,” she added, as she unveiled. Beside her 
stood the Inll figure of the Armenian physician. She beheld his 
swarthy and unrecognised countenance. She cast her dark eyes 
around with an air of beautiful perjilexity. 

“I am a friend of the Prince Nicseus,” said the physician. 
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« lie is here. Shall he advance ? Aleatis,” called out Iskander, 
not waiting for her reply. The jjage of tlie physician came for- 
ward, but the eunuch accompanied him. “All is right,” said 
Iskander to Kaflia. “We are sure of our hundred purses. But, 
without doubt, with any other aid, the ease were desperate.” 

.“There is but one God,” said the eunuch, polishing his enr- 
binicle, with a visage radiant as the gem. “ I never repented 
patronizing men of science. The prince waits without. Come 
along!” He took Iskander by the arm. “Where is your boy? 
What are you doing there, sir r ” inquired the eunuch, sharply, 
of Nicceus, who was tarrying behind, and kissing the liand of 
Idiiiia. 

“I was asking the lady for a favour to go to the c( dlee-hou.se 
with,” replied JS’icseus, “you forget that lam to have none of the 
hundred purses.” 

“ True,” said the euimeli ; “ there is something in that. Here, 
boy, here is a piastre for you. 1 like to encourage men of science, 
and all that belong to them. J>o not go and .s]M*nd it fill in one 
morning, boy ; mid when the fair capiivois cured, if you remind 
me, boy, porluips I may give you another.” 


ClIArTER XT. 

Ivaflis and las charge again reached the garden. The twilight 
was nearly past. A horseman galloped up to them, followed by 
several running footmen. It was the prince. 

“ Well, Hakim,” he inquired, in his usual fibrupt style, “can you 
cure her?” 

“ Yes,” answered Iskander, firmly. 

“ Now listen, Hakim,” said l^lahomcd. “ I must very shortly 
leave the city, and proceed into Epirus at the head of our troops. 
I have sworn two things, and J liave sworn them by the holy 
stone. Ere the new moon, I will have the heart of Iduua and 
the head of Iskander!” 

The physichin bowed. 

“ If you can so restore the licaltli of this Frangy girl,” con- 
tinued Mahomed, “ that she may attend me within ten days into 
Epirus, you shall claim from iny treasury what sum you like, aud 
become physician to the Seraglio. W^hat say you?” 

“ My hope and my belief is,” replied Iskander, “ that within ten 
day.s she may breathe the air of Epirus.” 

“ By my father's beard, you are^ a man after my ov/’n heart,” 
exclaimed the prince; “and since thou dealest in taUsmans, 
Hakim, can you give me a chaisn that you will secure me a meet- 
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ing with this Epirat rebel within the term, bo that 1 may keep my 
oath. What say you ? — what say you ? ” 

“There are such spells,” replied Iskander. “But mark, I can 
only secure the meeting, not the head.” 

“ That is my part,” said Mahomed, with on arrogant sneer, 
“ But the meeting, the meeting ?” 

“ You know the fountain of Kallista in Ephrus. Its virtues are 
renowned.” 

“ I have heard of it.” 

“ Plunge your scimetar in its midnight waters thrice, on the 
eve of the new moon, and each time summon the enemy you would 
desire to meet. He will not fail you.” 

“ If you cure the captive, I will credit the legend, and keep the 
appointment,” replied Mahomed, thoughtfully. 

“ I have engaged to do that,” replied the physician. 

“ Well, then, I shall redeem my pledge,” said the prince. 

“ But mind,” said the physician, “ while I engage to cure the 
lady and produce the warnor, 1 can secure your highness neither 
the heart of the one nor the head of the other.” 

“ *Tis understood,” said Mahomed. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The Armenian physician did not fail to attend his captive 
patient at an early hour on the ensuing morn. His patron KafUs 
received him with an encouraging smile. 

“The talisman already works,” said the eunuch: “she has 
passed a good night, and confesses to an improvemeut. Our 
purses are safe. Metliiiiks I already count the gold. But I say, 
worthy Hakim, come hither, come hither,” and Kaflis looked 
around to be sure that no one was within bearing. “ 1 say,” and 
here he put on a very mysterious air indeed, “ the prince is gene- 
rous; you understand? We go shares. We sludl not quarrel. 
I never yet repented patronizing a man of science, and 1 am sure 
I never sliall. The prince, you see, is violent, but generous. I 
would not cure her too soon, eh ?” 

“ You tidte a most discreet view of affairs,” responded Iskander, 
with an am of complete assent, and they entered the chamber of 
the tower. 

Iduna perfewmed her part with great dexterity; but, indeed, 
required less skill than herself and her advisers had at first 
imagmed.. Her malady, although it might have ended fatally, was 
in Us origin entirely mental, and the sudden prospect of freedom, 
and of r^storatum to her country^and her family, at a moment 
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when she had delivered herself up to despaki affwded her a ji^reat 
and instantaneous benefit. She could not, indeed, sufficient^ 
restrain her spirits, and smiled incredulously wlien Iskander men* 
tioned the impending* exertion and fatties with doubt and appre- 
hension. His anxiety to return immediately to Epirus, determined 
him to adopt the measures for her rescue without loss of time, 
and on his third visit, he prepared her for makini^ the j^eat 
attempt on the cnsiiin;j morn. Hitherto IskatMler had refrained 
from reveaJiiig hiinsell' to Idiina. He was induced to adopt this 
(‘ondiict by various considerations. He could no longer conceal 
from himself that tlie daug^hter of llunniades exercised an 
influence over his feelings which he was unwilling' to encourage. 
His sincere friendshiji for Nicajus, and his conviction that it w'os 
liii present duty to concentrate all his thought and aftection in 
the cause of his country, would liave rendered him anxious to 
have resisted any c‘iru»tions of the kind, oven coiiW he have 
flattered liimself that there was any clnmce of their being returned 
by the object of his rising passion. Bnt Iskander was as modest 
as he was brave and gifted. The dis])arity of age between him- 
self and Idiiua ap|)eare(l an insuperable barrier to liLs hopes, 
even had there been m) other olwtaele. Iskander struggled with 
his love, and with liLs idrong mind the struggle, though painful, 
was not without success, lie felt that he was acting in a 
manner which must ultimately tend to the advantage of his 
country, the hajipiiiess of his friend, and perhaps the maintenance 
vi his own self-respect. For he had too mucli pride not to be 
vei*y sensible to the bitterness of rejection. 

Had he perceived more indications of a very cordial feeling 8ul>- 
sisting between Nicaeiis and Idiiua, he would perhaps not have 
persisted in maintaining his disguise. But he had long sus- 
pected that the passion of the Prince of Athens was not too 
favourably considered by the djiughter of Huiiniades, ami he was 
therefore exceedingly anxious that Is’icajiLs should possess all the 
credit of the present adventure, which Iskapdcr scarcely doubted, 
if successful, would allow Isicscus to urge irresistible claims to the 
heart of a mistress whom luftuul rescued at the i>eril of his life 
from slavery and dishonour, to offer rank, reputation, and love. 
Iskander took, therefore, several o])portuuitie8 of leading Iduna to 
believe that he was merely a confidential agent of Nicaeus, and 
that the whole plan of her rescue from the Seraglio of Adnanople 
had been planned by his young friend. In the meantime, during 
the three dws on which they liad for short intervals met, few 
words had been Interchanged between Nicieua and his mistress. 
Those words, indeed, had been to him of the most inspiring 
xmiure, and expressed such aMeep sense of gpratitude, and such 
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lively regard, that liicasus could no longer resist the delightful 
conviction that he had at length created a permanent interest in 
her heart. Often he longed to rush to her couch, and press her 
hand to his lips. Even the anticipation of future happiness could 
not prevent him from en\7ing the good fortune of Iskander, who 
was allowed to converse with her without restraint ; and bitterly, 
on their return to tlie khan, did he execrate the pompous cuuuch 
for all the torture which he occasioned him l)y liis silly conver- 
sation, and the petty tyranny of office with which Kaflis always 
repressed his attempts to converse for a moment w'ith Idiina. 

In the meantime all Adrianoplc sounded with the prei)arations 
for the immediate invasion of Epirus, and the return of Iskander 
to liis country hecame each lionr more urgent. Everything being 
prepared, the adventurers detorniiiied on the fourth morning to 
attempt the rescue. They repaired as usual to the Scrail, and 
were attended hy Kaflis t(> the chamber of the tower, wdio con- 
gratulated Iskander on tlieir way on the rapid convalescence of the 
captive. When they bad fairly entered the chamber, the physician 
being somewbat in advance, Kicscus, who wms bcdiind, commenced 
proceedings by knocking down the eunucli, and Iskander instantly 
turning round to his assistance, they succeeded in gagging and 
binding the alarmed and astonished Ksiflis. Iduna then habited 
herself in a costume exactly .similar to tliat worn by Kiciciis, ami 
which her friends had brought to her in llieir ba^. Iskander and 
Iduna then immediately quitted the Scrail without notice or sus- 
picion, and hurried to tl'C khan, wliere they mt>unted their horses, 
that were in readiness, and hastened without a moment’s loss of 
time to a foiuitain without the gates, where they awaited the 
arrival of Nicajus with anxiety. After remaining a few minutes 
in the chamber of the tower, the Prince of Athens stole out, 
taking care to secure the door upon Kaflis. lie descended the 
staircase, and escaped through the Sorail wdtliout meeting any one, 
and had nearly reached the gate of the gardens, when lie w^as 
challenged by some of, the eunucli guard at a little distance. 

"Ililloa!” exclaimed one; I thought you passed just now?*' 

“So I did,” replied Kica;u.s, -wift* nervous clTrontcry; “but I 
came back for my bag, which I left behind,” and, giving them no 
time to reflect, he pushed liis way through the gate with all the 
impudence of a page. He ruslicd through the burial-ground, 
hurried through the streets, mounted his horse, and galloped 
through the gates. Iskander and Iduna were in sight, he waved 
liis^iand for them at once to proceed, and in a moi||^nt, without 
exchanging a word, they were all galloping at full speed, nor did 
they breathe their horses until sunset. 

By nightfidl they had reached a small wood of chcstnut-trecs^ 
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where they rested for two hours, more for the sake of their steeds 
than their own refreshment, for anxiety prevented Iduna from 
indulging in any repose, as much as excitement prevented her 
from feeling any fatigue, Iskander lit a fire and prepared their 
rough meal, unharnessed the horses, and turned them out to their 
pasture. Niceeiis made Iduna a couch of fern, and supported her 
head, while, in deferenco to his entreaties, she endeavoured in vain 
to sleep. Before midnight they were again on their way, and ])ro- 
ceeded at a ra])id pace towards thq mountains, until a few hours 
before noon, when their liorses began to sink under the united 
influence of their jn'cvious cxorti*nis and the increasing heat of the 
day. Iskander looked serious, and often threw a backward glance 
in the direction of Adrianojfle. 

“ We must be beyond pursuit,” suidNicicus. “I dare say jmor 
Kaflis is still gagged and hound.” 

‘‘Could we hilt reach the mountains,” rcjilicd his companion, 
“ I should have little fear, hut I counted upon our steeds carrying 
us there without faltering. We <*annoi reekon upon more than 
three hours* start, prince. Our friend Kaflis is too importapt a 
personage to he long mis.sed.** 

The Holy Virgin befriend us!** said the Lady Iduna. “ I can 
urge iny jioor horse no more.” 

*l'hey had now a.scciuled a .«mall rising ground, which gave them 
a wide prospect over the ]>lain, Iskander halted and threw an 
anxious ghmee around him. 

“ There are some horsemen in the distance whom I do not like,” 
said tlie ijhy.sician. 

“ I see them,** said Nicaiiis; “ Jiiirt^llers like ourselve.s.” 

“ Let us di(r sooner than be taken,” said Iduna. 

“Move on,’* said the jihysician, “and let me observe these 
horsemen alone. 1 would there were some fore.st at hand. In 
two hours wc may gain the muuntain.s.” • 

The daughter of lluimiades and the Prince of Athens descended 
the vising ground. Before them, hut at a considerable distance, 
was a broad and rapid ri\i/cr, crossed by a ruinous Roman bridge. 
The opposite bank of the river wa.s the termination of a naiTOW" 
plain, which led immediately, to the mountains. 

“ Fair Iduna, you arc safe,” said the Prince of Athens. 

“ Dear Nicaeus,** replied his companion, “imagine what I feel. 
It is too wild a moment to express my gratitude.** 

“ I trust that Iduna will never cxpres.s gratitude toNicaeus,*’ 
answered the prince ; “ it is not, I assure you, a favourite word 
with him.** . ♦ 

Their companion rejoined them, urging liis wearied horse to its 
utmost speed. # 

“ Nicaeiis ! ’* he called out, “ halt I ” 
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They siop]^ their willing^ horses . 

^ How now ! my friend ;*• said the prince ; “ you look grave.*' 

“ Lady Idunal" said the Armenian, “ we are pursued.” 

Hitherto the prospect of success, and the oonsciousness of the 
terrible destiny that awaited failure, had supported Iduna under 
ezertkms, which under any other circumstances must have proved 
fatal. But to learn, at the very moment that she was con> 
gratulating herself on the felicitous completion of their daring 
enterprise, that that dreaded failure was absolutely impending, 
demanded too great an exertion of her exhausted energies. She 
tunied pale ; she lifted up her imploring hands and eyes to heaven 
in speechless agony, and then, bending down her head, wept with 
unrestrained and harrowing violence. The distracted Nicsdus 
sprung from his horse, endeavoured to console the almost insen- 
sible Iduna, and then woefully glancing at his fellow adventurer, 
wrung his hands in despair. Ills fellow adventurer seemed lost in 
thought. 

“They come,” said Nicceua, starting; “metliinks J sec one on 
the brow of the hilL Away ! fly ! Let us at least die fighting. 
Dear, dear Iduna, would that my life could ransom thine ! O 
Qod! this is indeed agony.” 

“ Escape is impossible,” said Iduna, in a tone of calmness which 
astonished them. “ They must overtake us. Alas! bravo friends, 
I have brought ye to this ! Pardon me, pardon me 1 I am ashamed 
of my selfish grief. Ascribe it to other causes than a narrow spirit 
and a weak mind. One course alone is left to us. We must not 
be taken prisoners. Ye arc warriors, and cini die as such. I am 
only li woman, but I am the daughter of Huniiiades. Nicauis, 
you arc my father’s friend ; I beseech you sheathe your dagger in 
my breast.” 

The prince in silent agony pressed his hands to his sight. His 
liift)s quivered with terrible emotion. Suddenly he advanced and 
threw himself at the feet of his liithcrlo silent comrade. “ Oh ! 
Iskander!” exclaimed J^ic«ius, “great and glorious friend! my 
head and heart are both too weak for thepe awful trials — save her, 
save her ! ” 

“ Iskander ! ” exclaimed tlie thunderstruck Iduna. “ Iskander ! ” 

“ I have, indeed, the misfoi-tune to be Iskander, beloved lady,” 
he replied. “ This is, indeed, a case almost of desperation, but if 
I have to endure more than most men, I have, to inspire me, influ- 
ences which fall to the lot of few — ^yourself and Epirus. Come ! 
Nieseus, there is but one chance — ^we must gain the bridge.” 
Thus speaking, Iskander caught Iduna in his arms, and remount- 
ing hia steed, and followed by the Prince of Athens, hurried towards 
the river. » 

“ The water is not fordable,” said Iskander, when they had 
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arrived at its, bank. " The bridge 1 shall defend; and it idll go 
hard if 1 do not keep them at bay long enough for yon and Iduna 
to gain the mountains. Away; think no more of me; nay! no 
tear, dear lady, or you will unman me. An inspiring smile, and all 
will go well. Hasten to Croia, and let nothing tempt you to linger 
in the vicinity, with the hope of my again joining you. Believe 
mo, wc shall meet again, but upon what I say, as if they went' 
my dying words. Gk)d bless you, JNicacus ! No inurinnring. For 
once let the physician, indeed, command his page. Gentle lady, 
commend me to your father. Would 1 had such a daughter in 
Epirus, to Iieiid iny trusty brethren if I fall. Tell the great Hun- 
niadcs my legacy to him is my country. Farewell, farewell !” 

“ I will not say farewell ! ” exclaimed Iduna ; “ 1 too can light. 
I will stay and die with you.” 

“ See they come ! Believe me I shall comiuer. Fly, fly, thou 
noble girl! Guard her well, Nicious. («od hlcss thee, boy ! Live 
and be happy. Nay, nay, not another word. The farther yc are 
both distant, trust me, the stronger- will be my arm. Indeed, 
indeed, I do beseech ye, ily!” 

Nicffius jdacod the weeping Iduna in her saddle, and after lead- 
ing lier horse over the narrow and bri>ken bridge, mounted his 
own, and then they ascended together the hilly and winding track. 
Iskander watched them as they went. Often Iduna waved her 
kerchief to her forlorn champion. In the meantime Iskander 
tore oft’ his Armenian robes and flung tbcm into the river, tried 
his footii’ig ou the position he had taken up, stretched his limbs, 
examined Ms daggers, flourished his scitiietar. 

The bridge would only permit a .single rider to pass abreast. It 
was supported by three arclic.s the centre one of vtiry considerable 
size, the tdhers small, and rising oift of the shallow water on each 
side. In many parts the paa’a|>et wall w'as broken, in some sveii 
the pathway was almost impassable from the masses of fallen 
stone, and the dangerous fissures. In the centre of the middle 
arch was an immense key-stone, on wlindi was sculp^lrcd, in liigh 
relief, an enormous heliflet, which indeed gave, among the people 
of the country, a title to the bridge. 

A band of horsemen dashed at full speed, with a loud shout, 
down the hill. They checked their horses, when to their astonish- 
ment they found Iskander with liis drawn scimetar, prepared to resist 
their passage. But they paused only ft)r a moment, and immedi- 
ately attempted to swim the river. But their exhausted horses 
drew back wdth a strong instinct from the rushing waters : one of 
the band alone,* mounted on a magnificent black mare, succeeding 
in his purpose. The rider was half-way in the stream, his high- 
bred steed snorting and struggling in the strong current. Iskan- 
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der, with the same ease as if he were plucking the ripe fruit from a 
tree, took up n ponderous stone, and hurled it with fatal precision 
at his adventurous enemy. The rider shrieked and fell, and rose 
no more : the mare, relieved from her burthen, exerted all her 
failing energies, and succeeded iu gaining the opposite bank. 
There, rolling herself in the welcome jiasture, and neighing with a 
note of triumph, slie revelled in her hard escape. 

<‘Ciit down the CJiiiour!” exclaimed one of the horsemen, and 
he diislied at the bridge. His fragile blade shivered into a thou- 
sand pieces as it crossed the seimetar of Iskander, and in a moment 
his bleeding head fell over the parapet. 

Instantly tijc whohi band, each emulous of revenging his com- 
rades, ruslicd without thought at Iskander, and endeavoured to 
overi)ower liiiii by their irresistible charge. His seimetar flashed 
like lightning. The two foremost of his enemies fldl, but llic im- 
pulse of tlie numbers pr<‘vailed, and each instant, although dealing 
destruction with every blow, he felt himself losing ground. At 
length he was on the centre of the centre arch, an eminent posi- 
tion, which allowed him for a moment to keep them at bay, and 
gave him breathing time. Suddenly he made a desperate charge, 
clove the head of the loader of the hand in two, and beat tliem 
back several yards ; then swiftly returning to his former position, 
he summoned all his supernatural strength, ami stamping on the 
mighty, hut mouldering keystone, he forced it from its form, and 
broke the masonry of a thousand year.s. Amid a loud and awful 
shriek, hm>cs and horsemen, and the dissolving fragments of the 
sc<?no for a Jiioment mingled as it were in airy cliaos, and then 
plunged with a horrible i)lash into the fatal depths below. Some 
feM, and, stunned by the massy fragments, rose no more ; others 
struggled again into light, afld gained with difiiculty their old 
shore. Amid lliera, Iskander, unhurt, swam like a river god, and 
stabbed to tlie heart the only strong swimmer that was making his 
way iu the direction of Epirii.s. Drenched mid e.xhausted, Isktui- 
dcr at IcngSI stood ui)on the opposite margin, and wrung his gar- 
ments, while he watched the scene of .strange destruction. 

Three or four exhausted wretches were lying bruised and breath- 
less on the oi)])ositc bank ; one drowned horse was stranded near 
them, caught by the ru.slics. Of all that brave company the rest 
had vanished, and the broad, and blue, and sunny waters rushed 
without a shadow beneath the two remaining arches. 

** Iduna ! thou art safe,” exclaimed Iskander. " Now for 
£piru.s ! ” So saying, he seized the black mai*e^ renovated by her 
bath and pasture, and vaulting on her back, w'as m a few minutea 
bounding over liLs native hills. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

In the meantime let us not forg^ct the Prince of Athens and the 
Lady Iduna. These adventurous comi>anioiis soon lost sig;ht of 
their devoted champion, and entered a winding: ravine, wliich jyra- 
dually brought them to the suiinnit of the first chain of the Epirot 
mountains. From it they looked down upon a vast and rocky 
valley, through which several mule tracks led in various directions, 
and entered the highest barrier of the mountains, which rose before 
them covered with forests of chestnut and ilex. Nieieiis chose the 
track wliich he considered least tcnijitiiig to pursuit, ami towards 
sunset they had again entered a ravine w'aslied by a inountuiii 
stream. The course of the waters had made the earth fertile 
and beautiful. AVild shrubs of gay and jdeasaiit colours refreshed 
their wearied eye-.siglit, Jind the jierfume of aromnlic plants invi- 
gorated their jaded sense.s. Upon the bank of the nver, too, a 
large cross of roiiglily-carvcd w’ood hroiiglit comfort to their Chris- 
tian hearts, and wdiile the hol3' oniblein tilled them with hope and 
consolation, and seemed an omen of refuge from their Moslcmin 
oppressors, a venerable Eremite, with a long white beard descend- 
ing over Ins dark robes, and leaning on a staff of thoni, came 
forth from an adjoining cavern to breathe the evening air and 
pour fortli his evening orisons. 

Iduna and Nicieus had hitherto prosecuted their sorrowful jour- 
ney almost in silence. Exhausted with anxiety, affliction, and 
bodily fatigue, witli difficulty the daughter of llunniades could 
preserve her seat up<m her steed. One thought alone interested 
her, and by its engrossing inliuence maintained her under all her 
sufferings — the memory of Iskander. .Since sIio first met him, at 
the extraordinary interview in her fathcr^s pavilion, oficii had the 
image of the hero recurred to her fancy, often had she mused over 
his gi*eat qualities and strange career, llis fame, so dangerous to 
female hearts, was not diminished by his presence. And now, 
when Iduna recollected tliat she 'was indebted to him for aU tliat 
she held dear, that she owed to his disinterested devotion, not only 
life, but all that renders life desirable, — ^lionour and frecjdom, 
country and kindred, — that image was invested with associations 
and with Bentiment.s, which, had Iskander himself been conscious 
of their existence, 'would have lent redoubled vigour to his arm, 
and fresh inspii’ation to his energy. More than once Iduna had 
been on the point of inquiring of Nicteus the reason which had 
induced alike liim and Iskander to preserve so strictly the disguise 
of his companion. But a feeling wliich she did not choose to 
analyse, struggled successfully with her curiosity ; she felt a reluct- 



ance to speak of Iskander to the Prince of Athens. In tlie mean- 
time Nicceus liimself was not apparently very anxious of conversing 
upon the subject, and after the first rapid expressions of fear and 
hope as to the situation of their late comrade, they relapsed into 
flilence, seldom broken by Nicffius,but to deplore the sufferings of his 
mistress, — ^lamentations which Iduna answered witli a faint smile. 

The refreshing scene wherein they had now entered, and the 
cheering appearance of the Eremite, were subjects of mutual con- 
gratulation ; and Nicscus, somewhat advancing, claimed the atten- 
tion (*f the h<dy man, announcing their faith, imprisonment, escape, 
and sufferings, and entreating hospitality and refuge. The Eremite 
pointed with liis staff to the winding path, which ascended the bank 
of the river to the cavern, and welcomed the pilgrims, in the name 
of their blessed Saviour, to liis wild abode and simple fare. 

The cavern widened when they entered, and comprised sevcnil 
small apartments. It was a work of the early Christians, who had 
found a refuge in their days of peraecution, and art had completed 
the beuehcent design of nature. The cavern was fresh, and sweet, 
and clean. Heaven smiled upon its pious inmate through an aper- 
ture in the roof ; the floor w’as covered with rushes ; in one niclie 
rested a brazen cross, and in another a perpetual lamp burnt before 
a picture, where Madonna smiled with meek tenderness upon her 
young divinity. 

The Eremite placed upon a block of wood, the surface of which 
he had himself smoothed, some honey, some dried flsJi, and a 
wooden bowl filled from the pure stream that flowed beneatlx them : 
a simple meal, but welcome. His guests seated (liemsclves upon 
a rushy couch, and wliilc they refreshed themselves, he gently 
inquired the histoiy of their adventures. As it was erident Uiat 
the Eremite, from her apparel, mistook the sex of Iduna, Nicaeus 
thought fit not to undeceive him, but passed her ofl’ as his brother. 
He dcsciibod themselves as two Athenian youths, who had been 
captured while serving as volunteers under the groat Hunniades, 
and who had effected their escape from Adrianople under circum- 
stances of great peril and difficulty ; and* when he had gratified the 
Eremite’s curiosity respecting their Christian brethren in Paynim 
lauds, and sympathetically marvelled with him at the advancing 
fortunes of the Oescent, Nicscus, who perceived that Iduna stood 
in great need of rest, mentioned the fatigues of his more fragile 
brother, and requested permission for liim to retire. Whereupon 
the Eremite himself, {btehing a load of fresh rushes, arranged 
them in one of the cells, and invited the fair Iduna to repose. 
The daughter of Hunniades, first humbling hehself before the 
altar of the Virgin, and offering her gratitude for all the late 
mercies rouchsafed unto her« and then bidding a word of peace to 
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bcr host and her companion, withdrc^v to her iiard-camed couch, 
and soon was buried in a sleep as sweet and innocent as herself. 

But repose fell not upon the eye-lids of Nicfens in f?pitc of all 
his labours. The heart of the Athenian prince was distracted by 
the two most powerful of passion.s — Love and Jealousy — and when 
the Eremite, pointing out to his guest his allotted resting-place, 
himself retired to his regular and simple slumbers, Nicsens quitted 
the cavern, and standing upon the bank of the river, gazed in al>- 
straction upon the rushing waters foaming in the moonlight. The 
Prince of Athens, witli many admirable qualities, was one of those 
men who are influenced only by tlicir ]>assions, and who, in the 
af^irs of life, arc invariably guided by their imagination instead 
of their reason. At present all thought and feeling, all eonside- 
rations, and all circumstances, merged in the overimwering love he 
entertained for Iduna, his determination to obtain her sit all cost 
and peril, and his resolution that she should never again meet 
Iskander, except as the wife of Nicjcus. Compared with this 
p.aramouiit object, the future seemed to vanish. The emancipation 
of his country, the welfare of his fri<md, even tlie muintenance of 
his holy creed, all those great and noble objects for which, under 
other circumstances, he would have been prepared to sacrifice bis 
fortune and liis life, no longer interested or influenced him ; and 
while the legions of the Orescent were on the point of pouring 
into Greece to crush that patriotic and Christian cause over which 
Iskander and himself had so often mused, whose interests the dis- 
interested absence of Iskander, occasioned solely by his devotion 
to Nicseus, had certainly endangered, and perhaps, could the events 
of the last few hours be known, even sacrificed, the Prince of 
Athens resolved, unless Iduna would consent to become his, at once 
to carry off the daughter of Ilunniadcs to some distant country. 
Nor indeed, even with his easily excited vanity, was Nicseus san- 
guine of obtaining his purpose by less violent monn.s. lie was 
^ready a rejected suitor, and under circumstances which ‘scarcely 
had left hope. Nothing but the sole credit of her chivalric rescue 
could perhaps have obtained for him the interest in the heart of 
Iduna which he coveted. For while this exploit proffered an irre- 
sistible claim to her deepest gratitude, it indicated also, on the 
part of her deliverer, the presence and possession of all those 
great qualities, the absence of which in the character and conduct 
of her suitor, Iduna had not, at a former period, endeavoured to 
conceal to be the principal cause of his rejection. And now, by 
the unhappy course of circumstances, the veay deed on which he 
counted, wi^ sanguine hope, as the sure means of liis success, 
seemed as it were to have placed him in a still inferior situation 
than before. Hie constant st>cioty of his mistress had fanned to 
all its former force and ardour, the flame which, apart from her, 
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hopeless, he had endeavoured to repress ; while, on the other 
hand, he could not conceal from himself, that Iduna must feel that 
he had played in these great proceedings but a secondary part ; 
that all the genius and all tlic generosity of the exploit rested with 
Iskander, who, after Jiavinjjf obtained her freedom by so much 
energy, peril, sagacity and skill, had secured it by a devoted cou- 
rage wliich miglit shame all the knights of Cliristeiidom — perhaps, 
too, had secured it by his owm life. 

What if Iskander were no more ? It was a great contingency. 
The eternal servitude of Greece, and the sliamcfiil triumph of the 
Crescent, were involved, perhaps, in that single event. And could 
the possession of Iduna compensate for such disgrace and infamy ? 
Let us not record the wild response of passion. 

It was midnight ere the restless Nicjeus, more exhausted by his 
agitating reverie, than by his previous exertions, returned into the 
eaveru, and found refuge in sleep from all his distiuictudcs. 


CIIArTER XIV. 

The Eremite rose with the Sun ; and while he was yet at ma- 
tins, was joined by Iduna, refreshed and cheerful after her unusual 
slumbers. After performing their devotions, her venerable host 
pro])osed that they should go forth and enjoy the morning air. »So, 
descending the precipitous bank of the river, he led the way to a 
small glen, the bod of a tributary rivulet, now nearly exhausted. 
Beautiful clumi)s of birch-trees, and tall tliiii poplars, rose on each 
side among the rocks wdiich were covered with bright mosses, and 
parasitical plants of ga.y and various colours. One side of the 
glen w'us touched with tlie golden and gi’ateful beams of the rising 
Sun, and the other was in deep shadow. 

“ Here you can enjoy nature and freedom in security;” said the 
Eremite, “ for your enemies, if they have not already given up 
their pursuit, will scarcely search this sweet solitude.” 

“ It is indeed sweet, holy father,” said Iduna ; “ but the captive, 
who has escaped from captivity, can alone feel all its sweetness.” 

“ It is true,” said the Eremite ; “ I also have been a captive.” 

“ Indeed ! holy father. To the Infidels?” 

“ To the Infidels, gentle pilgrim.” 

“ Have you been at Adriauople ?” 

" My oppressors were not the Paynim,” replied the Eremite, 
“but they were enemies far more dire — ^my own evil passions. 
Time was when my eye sparkled like thine, gentle pilgrim, and my 
heart was not as pure.” 

“ God is merciful,” said Iduna, “ and without his aid, the strong* 
cst are but shadows.” 
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“ Ev(*r think so,” replied the Eremite, *•' iind you will deserve 
rather liis love than his mercy. Thirty lon;y years liave I spent in 
this solitude, meditating upon the past, and it is a theme yet fertile 
ill instruction. My hours arc never heavy, and memory Is to me 
what action is to other men.” 

You have seen much, holy fiithcr?'” 

"And felt more. Yet you will perhaps think the result of all 
my experience very slight, for 1 can only say unto thee, trust not 
in tliyself.” 

"It is a great truth,” rem.arkcd Iduiia, “and leads to a higher 
one.” 

“ Even so,” replied the Eremite. “ Wc are full of wisdom in 
old age, as in winter this river is full of water, but the lire of 
youth, like the summer Him, dries up the stream.” 

Iduna did not rejdy. The Eremite attracted hm* attention to a 
patch of cre.ises on the opjiosite Iniuk of the strijam. “ Every 
morn I rise only to diseover fresh iustunees of c)mni])oleiit henevo- 
lenco,” he exebiimcd. “Yesterday ye lasted my honey and my 
fish. To-day I can offer ye a fre^h dainty. We v.ill break our 
fast in this pleasant glen. Jlcst thou here, gentle youth, and I 
will summon tliy brother to our meal. I fear me much he does 
not bear so contented a spirit as thyself.” 

“ He is older, and has seen more,” replied Idima. 

The Kremito shook bis lioad, and leaning on bis stafT, returned 
to tlic cavern. Iduua remained, seated on a mossy rock, listening 
to the awakening birds, and musing over the. late of Iskander. 
While she was indulging in this reverie, her name was called. She 
looked up with a blush, and beheld Nica.*us. 

“ 1 low fares my gentle comrade r ” iiirjuired the I*riiicc of 
Athens. 

“As well as I hope you arc, dear Nicieus. We have been in- 
deed fortunate in fhuling so kind a lio.st.” 

“ I think 1 may now congratulate you on your safety,” said the 
prince. “ This unfreiiuented ]>as.s will lead us in two days to 
Epirus, nor do 1 indeed now fear pursuit.” 

“Acts and not words must express in future how much we owe 
to you,” said Iduua. “ My joy v/ould be complete if my father 
only know of our safety, and if our lute companion were here to 
shave it.” 

“Fear not for my friend,” roidiod Niemus. “I have faith in 
the fortune of Iskander.” 

“ If any one could .succeed under .such circumstance.s, he doubt- 
less is the man,” rejoined Iduua; “but it was indeed an awful 
crisis in his fite.” 

“ Trust me, dear lady, it is wise to banish gloomy thoiigbts.” 
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“We CBSk give him only onr thoughts,” said Iduna, “and when 
we remember how mueh is dependent on his life, can they be 
cheerful?” 

“Mine must be so, when ^am in the presence of Iduna,” replied 
Niemus. 

The daughter of Ilunniades gathered moss from the roclT, and 
threw it into the stream. 

“ Dear lady,” said the Prince of Athens, seating himself by her 
side, and stealing her gentle hand. “ Pardon me, if an in*epres- 
sible feeling at this moment im]>els me to recur to a subject, which, 
I would fain hope, were not so unjdcasiug to you, as once unhap- 
pily you deemed it. Oh ! Iduna, Idnna, best and dearest, we arc 
once more together ; once more I gaze upon that unrivalled form, 
and listen to the music of that matchless voice. I sought you, I 
perliaps violated my pledge, but I sought you in captivity and 
sorrow. Pardon me, pity me, Iduna I Oh! Iduna, if possible, 
love me ! ** 

She tiimcd away her head, she turned away her streaming eyes. 
“ It is impossible not to love my deliverer,” she replied, in a low 
and tremulous voice, “ even could he not prefer the many other 
claims to affection which are possessed by the Prince of Athens. 
I was not prcjiared for this renewal of a most painful subject, — 
perhaps not under any circumstances, but least of all under those 
in wliich we now find ourselves.” 

“Alas!” exclaimed the pinnce, “I can no longer control my 
passion. My life, not my nappiness merely, depends upon Iduna 
becoming mine. Bear with me, my beloved, bear with me ! Were 
you Niciens, you loo would need forgiveness.” 

“I beseech you, cease!” exclaimed Iduna, in a firmer voice; 
and, withdrawing her hand, she suddenly rose. “ This is neither 
the time nor place for such conversation. I have not forgotten 
that, but a few days hock, I was a hopeless captive, and that my 
life and fame are even now in danger. Great mercies have been 
vouchsafed to me ; but still I perhaps need the hourly interposition 
of heavenly aid. Other than such worldly thoughts should fill ray 
mind, and do. Dear Nicicus,” she continued, in a more soothing 
tone, “ you have nobly commenced a most heroic enterprise : fulfil 
it in like s])irit.” 

He would have replied; but at this moment the staff of the 
Eremite sounded among the rocks. Baffled, and dark >vith rage 
and passion, the Prince of Athens quitted Iduna, and strolled 
towards the upper part of the glen, to conceal his anger and dis- 
appointment. 

“Eat, gentle youth,” said the Eremite. “Will not thy brother 
ioin us ? What may be hk name ?” • 
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^Nkttiis, holj fbther.* 

“ And thine ?” 

Iduna blhslied and hesitated. At length, in her confusion, she 
replied, “Iskander.” 

“Nicseus!” called out the Eremitc,.4S(^ Iskander and myself await 
thee ! ” 

Iduna trembled. She was agreeably surprised when the prince 
returned with a smiling countenance, and joined in the meal, with 
many chcei ful words. 

“ Now, I propose,” said the Eremite, “ that yourself and your 
brother Iskander should tarry with me some days, if, indeed, my 
simple fare have any temptation.” 

“I tliauk thee, holy father,” replie<l Nicieus, “ but our aftarrs are 
urgent ; nor indeed could I have tarried here at all, had it not 
been for iny young Iskander here, wlio, as you may easily Iwlieve, 
is little accustomed to his late exertions. But, indeed, towards 
sunset, we must proceed.” 

“ Bearing witli us,” added Iduna, “ a most grateful recollection 
of our host.” 

“ God be with ye, wherever yo may proceed,” replied the 
Eremite. 

" My trust is indeed in Him,” rejoined Iduna. 


CHAPTER XV, 

And so, two hours before sunset, mounting, their refreshed 
horses. Nica.*us and Iduna quitted, with many kind words, the 
cavern of the Eremite, and took their way along the winding bank 
of the river. Tlirouglioiit the moonlit night they travelled, ascend- 
ing the last and liighest chain of mountains, and reacliing the 
summit by dawn. 'I’lie cheerful light of morning revealed to them 
the happy plains of a Christian country. With joyful s]»irit« they 
descended into the fertile land, and stopped at a beautiful Greek 
village, emlmwcred in orchards and groves of olive-trees. 

The Prince of Athens instantly inquired for the Primate, or 
cliief personage of the village, and was etondueted to his house ; 
but its master, be was informed, was without, supervising the com- 
mencement of the vintage. Leaving Iduna with the family of the 
Primate, Nicieus went in search of him. The vineyard was full 
groups, busied in the most elegjint and joyous of human occu- 
pations, gathering, with infinite bursts of merriment, the harvest 
of the vine. Some mounted on ladders, fixed agoiitat the festoon- 
ing branches, plucked tlie rich bunches, and threw them below, 
where girlsy singing in chorus, caught them in panniers, or their 
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extended drajicry. In the centre of the vineyard, a middle-aged 
man watched with a calm, hut vigilant eye, the whole proceedings, 
and occasionally stimulated the indolent, or prompted the inex« 
perienced. 

“ Christo ! ” said the Prince of Athens, when he had approached 
him. The Primate turned round, hut evidently did not imme- 
diately recognise the person who addressed him. 

“ I sec,” continued the prince, *• that my meditated caution was 
unnecessary. My strange garb is a sufficient disguise.” 

“The Prince Nicrous!” exclaimed the Primate. “lie is, 
indeed, disguised, but will, I am sure, pardon his faithful servant.” 

"Not a word, Christo!” replied the prince. "To be brief, I 
have crossed the muuntuius from Eoiimolia, and liavc only within 
this hour recognised tlic spot whither T have chanced to arrive. I 
have a companion with me. I would not he known. You com- 
prehend ? Affairs of state. I take it for granted that there are 
none here who will recognise me, after three years' absence, in 
this dress.” 

" You may feel secure, my lord,” replied Christo. " If you puz- 
zled me, who have known you since you were no bigger than tliis 
hunch of grapes, you will quite confound the rest.” 

" 'Tis well. I shall stay here a day or two, in order to give 
them ail opportunity to prepare for my rcccjition. In the roean- 
tiine, it is necessary to send on a courier at once. You must 
manage all this for me, Christo. How are your daughters?” 

" So, so, please your Highness,” reidicd Christo. " A man with 
seven Uaiigliters Jias got trouble for every day in the week.” 

" But not when they arc so pretty as yours are ! ” 

" Poll ! poll ! liandsomc is that handsome docs ; and as for Alex- 
ina, she wants to be married.” 

" Very natural. Let her marry, by all means.” 

"But Helena w'ants to do the same.” 

" hlore natural still ; for, if possible, she is prettier. For my 
pai*t, I could marry them both.” 

" Ay, ay ! that is all very well ; but handsome is that handsome 
docs. I have no objection to Alexiiia marrying, and even Helena ; 
but thou there is Luis ” 

" Hah ! hah ! hah ! ” exclaimed the prince. " I see, my dear 
Christo, that my foster sisters give you a very proper portion of 
trouble. However, I must be off to my travelling companion. 
Como in as soon as you can, my dear fellow', and we will settle 
everytliing. A good vintage to you, and only as much miscliief as 
necessary.” So saying, the prince tripped away. 

"Well! who would have thought of seeing him here!” ex- 
claimed the worthy Primate. "The same gay dog as ever! 
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What can he have been doing at Roumelia ? AiFaira of state, 
indeed! I’ll wager my new Epiphany scarf, that, whatever the 
afftiii-s are, there is a pretty girl in the case." 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Tite fair Idiina, after nil her perils and sufferings, was at length 
sheltered in safety under a kind and domestic roof. Aiexina, and 
Helena, and Lais, and all the other sisters emulated each other in 
the attentions which they lavished upon the two brothers, but 
especially the youngest. Their kindness, indeed, was only equalled 
by their ceaseless curiosity, and had they ever waited for the 
answers of Iduria to their questions, the daughter of Hunniades 
might, peihaps, have been somewhat puzzled to reconeilc her 
responses with probability. Helena answered the questions of 
jMexina : Lais aiil.ieijiated even Helena. All that Iduna had to 
do was to smile and ho silent, and it was universally agreed that 
IskanihT was .singularly shy as well as excessively handsome. In 
the mcanlnnc, whmi Nicaius met Iduna in tlic evening of the 
second day of their visit, he informed her that he had been so 
fijrtuinite as to resume an acquaintance with an old companion 
in arms in the person of a neighbouring noble, wlu> bad invited 
tlieni to nist at bis castle at the end of their next day’s journey, 
lie told her likewise that he had dispatched a courier to Croia 
to inquire after Iskander, who, he expected, in the course of a 
very tew days, would bring them intelligence to guide their 
future moveiiieiits, and decide wbetlier they should at once pro- 
ceed t(» the cajnlal of Epirus, or advance into Bulgaria, in case 
Hunniades was still in tin; field. On the morrow^, therefore, they 
jiroceeded on their journey. Nicapus had procured a litter for 
Iduna, for wliicli her ilelieato health was an excuse to Aiexina and 
her sisters, and th<w were attended by a small body of well-armed 
cavalry, for, according to the accounts which Nicseus had received, 
the country was still disturbed. They departed at break of day, 
Nica?us riding by the side of the litter, and occasionally making 
the most anxious inquiries after the well-being of his fair charge. 
An hour after noon they rested at a well, surrounded by olive- 
trees, until tlie extreme heat was somewhat allayed ; and then re- 
mounting, pr(»cceded in the direction of an undulating ridge ot 
green hills, that partially intersected the wide plain. Towards 
sunset the Prince of Athens withdrew the curtains of the litter, 
and called the attention of Iduna to a very fair castle, rising on a 
fertile eminence and sparkling iu the quivering beams of dying 
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'"I fear,” said Nicaus, that my friend Justinian will scarcely 
itare returned, but we are old comrades, and he desired me to act 
as his Seneschal. For . your sake 1 am son^, Iduna, for I feci con- 
vinced that he would please you.” 

" It is, indeed, a fair castle,” replied Iduna, “and none but a true 
knight deserves such a noble residence.” 

While she spoke the commander of the escort sounded his bugle, 
and they commenced the ascent of the Bteq>, a winding road, cut 
through a thick wood of evergreen shrubs. The gradual aud easy 
ascent soon brought them to a portal flanked with towers, which 
admitted tliem into the outworks of the fortiflcatioii. Here 
they found several soldiers on guard, and the commander again 
sounding hk bugle, the gates of the castle opened, and the 
'Beneschfd, attended by a suite of many domestics, advanced and 
welcomed Nicseus and Iduna. The Prince of Athens dismounting, 
assisted his fair companion from the litter, aud leading lior by the 
hand, and preceded by the Seneschal, entered the castle. 

They passed through a maguiiicent hall, hung with choice 
armour, and ascending a staircase, of Pentelic inarbk*, were 
ushered into a suite of lofty chambers, lined with Oriental ti 4 >estry, 
and furnished with many costly couches and ailnnets. While 
they admired a sjtectaclo so different to anything tliey had recently 
beheld or experienced, the Hetieschal, followed )>y a niiiuber of 
filaves in splendid attire, advanced and offered them rare and 
dioice refreshments, coflee and confectionary, sherbets and sj)iced 
wines. When they had partaken of this elegant cheer, Nicai'us 
intimated to the t^oncsekai iliut the Lady Iduna might ))robal)ly 
wish to retire, and instantly a discreet matron, followed l)y six 
most beautiful girls, etich bearing a fragrant torch of cinnamon 
and roses, advanced and offered to conduct tlie Lady Iduna to her 
apartments. 

The matron and her company of maidens conducted the daugh- 
ter of Humiiades down , a long gallery, which led to a suite of the 
prettiest chambers in the world. The first was an antechamber, 
.pointed like a bower, but filled with the music of living birds ; the 
second, wliich was much larger, was entirely covered with Venetian 
mirrors, and resting on a bright Persian carpet were many 
couches of crimson velvet, covered with a variety of sumptuous 
dresses ; the third room was a bath, made in the semblance of a 
gigantic shell. Its roof was of transparent alabaster, glowing 
with slmdowy light 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

A FLOURISH of trumpets announced tlie return of the Lady Tduna; 
and the Prince of Athens, magnificently attired, came forward 
with a smile, and led her, with a compliment on her resuming 
the dress of her sex, if not of her country, to the banquet. Iduiia 
was not uninfluenced by that excitement which is insensibly pro- 
duced by a sudden change of scene and circumstances, and 
especially by an unexpected transition from hardship, ]»eril, and 
suffering, to luxury, security, and enjoyment. "J'lieir spirits were 
elevated and gay : she smiled upon Nicecus with a cheerful sym- 
pathy. They feasted, they listened to sweet music, they talked 
over their late adventures, and, animated by their own enjoy- 
ment, they became more sanguine as to the fate of Iskander. 

“ In two or three day.s we .sinill know more/' said Niemus. “ In 
the meantime, rest is absolutely necessary to you. It is only 
now that you will begin to he sen.'^ihh* of the exertion you have 
made. If lskand(T be at Croia, he ha.s already informed your 
father of your escape ; if he have not arrived, 1 have arranged 
that a courier shall he dispakhed to Humiiades from that city. Do 
not be anxious. Try to he hajjpy. 1 am myself sanguine* that 
you will find all well. Come, pledge me your father’s health, fair 
lady, in this goblet of Tenedos !" 

“How know 1 that at this moment he may not he at the 
])oint of death,” replied Iduna. “ When J am absent from tlH).se I 
love, I dream only of their unhnppiiiesM." 

“ At this nioincnt also/' rejoined Nicanis, “he dreams ])erliaps of 
your imprisonment among biirlmrians. Yet how mistuken ! Let 
that consideration support you. Come ! here is to the Eremite.’' 

“ As willing, if imt iis sumptuous, a host as our pres(*rit one,*' 
said Iduna; “nnd when, hy-the-hye, do you tliiiik that your 
friend, the Lord Justinian, will arrive?” 

“ Oh ! never mind him,” said Nicajus. “ He would have arrived 
to-morrow, but the great news which I gave him has probably 
ehanged liis plans. I told liim of the apj^oachiiig invasion, and 
he has perhaps found it necessary to visit the neighbouring chief- 
tains, or even to go on to Croia.” 

“ Well-a-day ! ” exclaimed Iduna, “I would we were in my 
father’s camp ! ” 

“We shall soon be there, dear lady,” replied the prince. 
“ Come, worthy Seneschal,” he added, turning to tliat functionary* 
“ diink to this noble lady’s happy meeting with her friends.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Three or four days passed away at the castle of Justinian, in 
which Nicseus used his utmost exertions to divert the anxiety of 
Iduna. One day was spent in examining the castle, on another he 
amused her with a hawking party, on a third he carried her to 
the neighbouring ruins of a temple, and read liis favourite ^schy- 
lus to her amid its lone and elegant columns. It was impossible 
for any one to be more amiable and entertaining, and Iduna 
could not resist recognising his many virtues and accomplishments. 
The courier had not yet returned from Croia, w'hich Xicaeus 
accounted for by many satisfactory reasons. The suspense, how- 
ever, at length becairic so painful to Iduna, that she proposed 
to the Prince of Athens that they should, without further delay, 
proceed to that city. As usual, Nicscus was not wanting iii 
many plausible arguments in favour of their remaining at the 
castle, hut Iduna was resolute. 

“Indeed, dear Nicajiis,” she said, “my anxiety to see my father, 
or hear from him, is so great, that there is scarcely any dan- 
ger whieh I would not encounter to gratify my wish. I feel that 
I have already tnxotl your endurance too much. But we are no 
longer in a Inistilo land, and guards and guides arc to bo en- 
gaged. Let me thou depart alone ! ” 

“ Iduna exclaimed Xicfcus, reproachfully. “iVlas! Iduna, 
you arc cruel, but I tlid not expect this ! ” 

“Dear Nica?usl ” she ansivered, “you always misinterpret me! 
It would infinitely delight me to be restored to Iluiiniadcs ly 
yourself, but these are no common times, and you arc no com- 
mon person. You forget that there is one that has greaUn- 
claims upon you even tliaii a forlorn maiden — your country. And 
wdiether Iskander he at Croia or not, Greece requires the pre- 
sence and exertions of the Prince of Athens.” 

“ I have no country,” replied Nicceus, mournfully, “ and no oh- 
iect for which to exert myself.” 

“ Nicceus ! Is this the poetic patriot who was yesterday envying 
Thcmistocles ?” 

“ Alas ! Iduna, yesterday you were my muse. I do not wonder 
you are w’caried of this castle,” continued the prince in a melan- 
choly tone. “ This spot contains notliing to interest you ; but for 
me, it holds all that is dear, and— oh ! gentle maiden, one smile 
from yon, one smile of inspiration, and I would mot euvy Themis- 
todes, and might perhaps rival him.” 

They were walking together in the hall of the castle ; Iduna 
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stepped aside and affected to examine a curious buckler, Nicocus 
followed her, and placing his arm gently in hers, led her away. 

“ Dearest Iduna,” he said, “ pardon me, but men struggle for 
their fate. Mine is in your power. It is a contest between misery 
and happiness, glory and perhaps infamy. Do not then wonder 
that I will not yield my chance of the brighter fortune without an 
effort. Once more I apjieal to your j)ity, if not to your love. Were 
Iduna mine, were she to hold out but the possibility of her being 
mine, there is no career — solemnly 1 avow what solemnly 1 fet*! — 
there is no career of which I could not be capable, and no condition 
to which I would not willingly subscribe. But tliis certainty, or 
this contingency, I must liave : 1 cannot exist without (lie altoriia- 
tivt'. And now, ujioii my knees, I ini])lore her to grant it to me ! ” 

“Nicteus,” said Iduna, ‘‘this continued recurrence to a for- 
bidden sulyeet is most ungenerous.” 

Alas! Idiiini, rtiy life dcpitiids upon a word, wliicli you will not 
s])(?ak, and you lalk of generosity Mo! Iduna, it is not I that 
am ungenerous.’’ 

“ Let me say then unreasonable. Prince M^iemus.” 

“ Say what you like, Iduna, provided yt»u say that you are minc,'^ 

“ Pardon me, sir, I am free.” 

« Free ! You have over underrated me, Iduna. To whoui do 
you owe this boasted freedom?” 

‘•This is not the first time,” remarked Idnim, ‘'tlmt you have 
reminded me of an obligation, the memory of which is indelibly 
impressed upon my heart, and for whiclx even the present conver- 
sation cannot make me feel less grateful. 1 can never forget that 
1 owe all that is dear, to yourself and your companion.” 

“My companion!” replied the Ihince of Athens, pale and 
jaissionate. “My corapuniou! Am 1 ever to be reminded of my 
companion ? ” 

“ Nicaeus ! ” said Idima ; “ if you forget what is due to me, at 
least endeavour to remember wliat is due to yourself.” 

“Beautiful being!” said the prince, advancing and passionately 
seizing her hand ; *• pardon me ! — ^|)ardon me I I am not master of 
my reason ; I am nothing, I ara nothing while Iduna hesitates ! ” 

“ She does not hesitate, Nicjeiis. I desire— I require tliat thia 
coiiversatiou shall cease — shall never, never be renewed.” 

“ And I tell thee, haughty woman,” said the Prince of Atbens» 
grinding his teeth, and speaking with violent action, “ that I will 
no longer be despised with impunity. Iduna is mine, or Is no one' 
else’s.” 

“ Is it possible ?” exclaimed the daughter of Ilunniades. " Is 
it, indeed, come to this ? But why am 1 surprised ? 1 hareioxm^ 
known Micseus. 1 quit this casBe instantly.” 
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** You are a priBoner ” replied the piinee very cahnly, ax^ leaning 
with folded arms against the wall. 

“ A prisoner ! ” exclaimed Iduna, a little alarmed. — A prisoner! 
1 defy you, sir. You are only a guest like myself. I will appeal 
to the Seneschal in the absence of his lord. He will never permit 
the honour of his master^s flag to be violated by the irrational 
caprice of a passionate boy." 

“What lord?" inquired Nicseus. 

“ Your friend, the Lord Justinian " answered Iduna. “ He could 
little anticipate such an abuse of his hospitality." 

“ My friend, the Lord Justinian! " replied Nicseus, with amalig> 
nant smile. “ I am surprised that a personage of the Luily Iduna’s 
deep discrimination should so easily be deceived by ‘ a passionate 
boy ! ' Is it possible that you could have supposed for a moment 
that there was any other lord of this castle, save your devoted 
slave?" 

“ Wliat ! " exclaimed Iduna, really frightened. 

“ 1 have, indeed, the honour of finding the Lady Iduna my 
guest," continued Nicseus, in a tone of bitter raillery. “This 
castle of Kallista, the fairest in all Epirus, I inherit from my 
mother. Of late 1 have seldom visited it; but, indeed, it will 
become a favourite residence of mine, if it be, as I anticipate, 
the scene of my nuptial ceremony." 

Iduua looked around her with astonishment, then threw herself 
upon a couch, and burst into tears. The Prince of Athens walked 
up and down the hall witl; an air of determined coolness. 

“ Perfidious ! ” exclaimed Iduna between her sobs. 

“ Lady Iduna," said the prince ; and he seated himself by her 
aide. “ I wiU not attempt to palliate a deception which your charms 
could alone inspire and can alone justify. Hear me, Lady Iduna, 
hear me with calmness. I love you ; I love you with a passion 
which has been as constant as it is strong. My birth, my rank, my 
fortunes, do not disqualify me for an union with the daughter of 
the great Hunniades. K my personal claims may sink in com- 
parison witli her sur[)aBsing excellence, I am yet to learn than* any 
other prince in Christendom can urge a more effeotiTe plea. 1 am 
young ; the ladies of the court have called me handsome ; by your 
great father’s side 1 have broken some lances in your honour ; and 
even Iduua once confessed she thought me clever. Come, come, be 
merciful! Let my beautiful Athens receive a fitting mistress! 
A holy fiither is in readiness, dear maiden. Come now, one smile !■ 
in a few days we shall reach your father’s camp, and theu we will 
kneel, os 1 do now, and beg a blessing on our happy miion,’^' As 
lie he dropped upon his knee, and stealing her band;, looked 
into her face. It was sorrowlUl and gloomy. 
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^ It is in vain, Nicsus/* said Itlima, to appeal to your genero* 
sity ; it is useless to talk of the past ; it is idle to reproaeh you for 
the present. 1 am a. woman, alone and pei'secuted^ where I could 
least anticipate persecution* !Nic®us,l never can be yours;, and 
now I deliver myself to the mercy of Almighty God.” 

“ Tis well/' said l^icssus. “ From the tower of the castle yon 
may behold the waves of the Ionian Sea^ You will, remain here a 
close prisoner, until one of ray gidley.s arrive from Pineus to bear 
us to Italy. Mine you must be, Iduna. It renuiins ibr you to 
decide under what circumstances. Continue in your obstinacy, 
iind you may bid fiirewell for ever to your country and to your 
fikiher. Be reasonable, and a destiny awaits you, which oifrm 
everylliing that has hitherto been considered the source or c.au«e of 
happiness." Thus speaking; the prince retired^ leaving tlic Iiudy 
Iduna to her own unhappy thoughts. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

The Lady Iduna was at first inclined to view the conduct of the 
Princ'c of Athens as one of those ]iassionate and passing ebuUitknui 
in whicli her long acquaiiitaace with him liad taught hetr he was 
accustomed to indulge. But when on retiring soon after to her 
ajjarlineiits, she was informed by her attendant matron that she 
must iu future consider hei’self a> prisoner, and not venture again 
to quit them without permission, she began to tremble at the pos- 
sible violence of an ill-rcgulated mimL 8he endeavoured to interest 
her attendant in her behalf ; but the matron was too well schooled 
to evince any feeling or express any opinion on the Subject; and 
indeed, at leugtli, iairly infonned Iduna that .she was commanded 
to confine her conversation to the duties of her office. 

The Lady Iduna was very unhappy. She thought of father, 
she thought of Iskander, The past seemed a dream; she was 
often tempted to believe that' she was still, and had ever been^ a 
prisoner in the derail of Adrimiople ; and that all. the late won^ 
derful incidents of her life were but the shifting scenes of soma 
wild slumber. And then some slight iiioident, .the sound of. a beil^ 
or the sight of some lioly emblem, assured hershe waain aCIhristian 
land, and- convineed her of' the stmnge trath that she was indeed 
in captivity, .and a prisoner, above all others, to theYond compaitioii 
of her youA. Her indignation at the conduct of Menus roused 
her courage; she resolved to make an effort to escape. Her 
nfeemB were only lighted from^above ; Aid detaniiuied;.to steaL^fMl 
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at night into the gallery ; the door was secured. She hastened 
back to her chamber in fear and sorrow, and wept. 

Twice in the course of the thiy the stern and silent matron 
visited Iduna with her food ; and as she retired, secured the door. 
This was the only individual that the imprisoned lady ever beheld. 
And thus heavily rolled on upw^ards of a week. On the eve of 
the ninth day, Iduna was surjnised by the matron presenting 
her a letter as she quitted the chamber for tlie night. Iduna 
seized it with a feeling of curio.sity not unmixed with pleasure. It 
was the only incident that had occurred during her captivity. She 
recognised the liand-writing of Nicjeus, and threw it down with 
vexation at her silliness in supposing, for a moment, that the 
matron could have been the emissary of any other person. 

Yet the letter must be read, and at length she opened it. It 
informed her that a ship had arrived from Athens at the coast, and 
that to-morrow she must depart for Italy. It told her also, that 
the Turks, under Mahomed, had invaded Albania ; and that the 
Hungarians, under the command of her father, had come to sup- 
port the Cross. It smd nothing of Iskander, lliit it reminded 
her that little more than the same time that would carry her to 
the coast to embark for a foreign land, would, were she wise, alike 
enable Nieieus to place her in her father’s arms, and allow liini to 
join in the great stiatgglc for his country and his creed. The 
letter was written with firmness, but tenderly. It left, however, 
on the mind of Iduna an impression of the desperate resolution of 
the writer. 

Now it so hap])cned, that as this unha])})y lady jumped from lier 
couch, and paced the room in the perturbation of her mind, the 
wind of her drapery extinguished her lamp. As her attendant, or 
visitor, had paid her last visit for the day, there seemed little chance 
of its being again illumined. The miserable are always more un- 
happy in the d^k. Light is the greatest of comforters. And so this 
little misfortune seemed to the forlorn Iduna almost overwhelm- 
ing. And as she attempted to look around, and wrung her hands 
in very woe, her attention was attracted by a brilliant streak of 
light upon the wall, which greatly surprised her. She groped her 
way iu its direction, and slowly stretclung forth her liand, observed 
that it made its way through a chink in the frame of one of the great 
mirrors which were inlaid in the 'wall. And as she pressed the frame, 
she felt to her surprise that it sprang forward. Had she not been 
very cautious the advancing mirror would have struck her with great 
force, but she hod presence of mind to withdraw her hand very 
gradually, repressing the swiftness of the spring.. The aperture 
occasiozi^ by the opening of the mirror consisted of a recess, 
lomed a ck>sed<*up window. An ^old wooden shutter, or blind. 
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in BO ruinous a state, that the light freely made its way, was the 
only barrier against the elements. Iduna, seizing the handle which 
remained, at once drew it open with little difficulty. 

The captive gazed with gladdened feelings upon the free and 
beautiful scene. Beneath her rose the rich and aromatic shrubs 
tinged with the soft and silver light of eve : before her extended 
the wide and fertile champaign, skmted by the dark and undulating 
mountains : in the clear sky, glittei'ing and sharp, sparkled tlie 
tirst" crescent of the new moon, an auspicious omen to the Mos* 
lemin invaders. 

Iduna gazed witli joy upon the laiidlcapc, and tlicn hastily 
descending from the recess, she placed her hands to her eyes, so 
long unaccustomed to the light. Perhaps, too, she indulged in 
momentary meditation. For suddenly seizing a number of shawds 
which were lying on one of the couches, she knotted them toge- 
ther, and then striving with all her force, she placed the heavicHt 
couch on one end of the costly cord, and then throwing the other 
out of the window, and entrusting herself to the merciful care of 
the holy Virgin, the brave daughter of lluiiuiades successfully 
di’op])ed down into the garden below. 

She stopped to hreatlic, and to revel in her emancipated exist- 
ence. It was a bold enterprise gallantly achieved. But the danger 
had now only commenced. She found that she hod alighted at 
the back of the castle. She stole along upon tip-toe, timid as a 
fawn. She remembered a small wicket-gate that led into the open 
country. She arrived at the gate. It was of course guarded. 
The single seiitiuel was kneeling before an image of St. George, 
beside him was an empty di*iiikiiig-cu2> and an exhausted wine- 
skin. 

« Holy Saint ! ” exclaimed the pious sentmcl, ‘‘ pres^c us from 
all Turkish infidels ! Iduna stole behind him. “ Shall men who 
drink no wine conquer true Christians?” contmued the sentioeL 
Iduna placed her hand upon the lock. “ We thank thee for our 
good vintage,” said the sentinel. Iduna opened the gate with the 
noiseless touch which a feminine finger can alone command. << And 
for the rise of the Lord Iskander!” added the sentinel. Iduna 
escaped ! 

Now she indeed was free. Swiftly she ran over the wide plain. 
She hoped to reach some town or village before her escape could 
be discovered, and she hurried on for three hours without resting. 
She came to a beautiful grove of olive-trees that spread in exten- 
sive ramifications about the plain. And through this beautiful 
grove of olive-tcecs her path seemed to lead. So she entered and 
advanced. And when she had journeyed for about a mile, she 
eame to an open and very verjiant piece of ground, which was, as 
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it were^ the heart of the groves In its centre' rose a. fair and 
antique structure of ivhite marble> shrouding from liie noon-day 
SU 11 tlie percuni^ flow of a very famous fountaini. It was near 
midnight. Iduna was wearied, and she sat down upon the steps of 
the fountain for rest. And wlille she was musing over all the 
strange adventures of her life, she heard a rustling in the wood, 
and being alarmed, she rose and hid herself behind a tree. 

And while she stood there, with* palpitating heart, the figure of 
a man advanced to the fountain finim an opposite direction of the 
grove. He went up the steps, and looked down upon the spring 
us if he were about to dHuk, but instead of doing that, he drew 
liis seimetar, and plunged it into the water, and called out with a 
loud voice the name of ^Iskander!’* three times. Whereupon 
Iduna, actuated by an irresistible impulse, came forward from her 
hiding-place, but instantly gave a loud shriek when she belield — 
the l^nce Mahomed ! 

^ 0h I night of glory ! ” exclaimed the prince, advandngv “ Do 
1 indeed behold the fail* Iduna ! This is truly magic ! " 

“ Away ! away !" excbiimod the distracted Iduna, as she endea- 
voured to fly from him. 

“He has kept his word, cunning leech, better .than I ex- 
pected,’’ said Mahomed, seizing her. 

“ As well 08 you deserve, ravislier!” exclaimed a majestic voice. 
A toll figure rushed forwaM from tlic wood, and dashed back the 
Turk. 

“ 1 am here to complete my contract. Prince Mahomed,” said 
the stranger, drawing his sword. 

“ Iskander ! ” exclaimed the prince. 

“We have met before, prince. Let us so act now that we may 
meet for tlie last time.” 

“ Inffunous, infernal traitor,” exclaimed Mahomed^ “ dost thou^ 
indeed, imagine that I will sully my imperial blade with the blood 
of my runaway (dare! No! I came here to secure diy punirii- 
ment, but 1 cannot oondesceud to become thy punisher. Advance, 
guards, and' seize him ! ^ize them both !** 

Iduna flew to Iskandei^ who caught her in oim arm, while hw 
waved his seimetar with the other. The guards of Mahomed 
poured forth from the side of the grove whence the prince had 
issued. 

“ And (fiist thou indeed^ think, Mahomed;” said Idumder,' “that 
1 have been educated in the Seraglio to bo duped 1^ Moalemin 
craft. I< offer thee single combat if thou desirest it, but cmnbat 
as weuu^, the* struggle eball' be equal;" He whistled, and instamtily. 
a body of Hungarians, headed by Hunniades himself, advanced' 
frean the sidb of the grove whenoo Ihkander had ismed. 
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‘‘Come on, then/’ said Maliomed ; *‘each to hia man.” Their 
swords clashed, but the principal attendants of the son of Anmmili 
deeming the affair under the preseut circumstances assumed the 
character of a mere rash adventure,, bore away the TnrJdah 
prince. 

** To-morrow, then, this &ay shall be decided on the plmiia of 
Kallista,” said Mahomed. 

“ Epirus is pre])ared/’ replied Iskander. 

The Turks witlidrew. Iskander bore the aenseleaa form of 
Iduiia to her father. Huniiiades embraced his long-lost child. 
Tliey sprinkled her face witli water fnnn the timntain. She 

itjviTed. 

“ Wliere is Nicaeus,” inquired Iskander ; “ and Ikjw came you 
again, dear lady, in the power of Mahomed?” 

“Alas! noble sir, my twice dedivorer,” answered Idunui, “1 have 
indeed, again been doomed to captivity, but my i>erseeutor, I blush 
to say, was this time a Ghristinn prince.” 

“ Holy Virgin ! ” cxolflimcd'iskiuidcr. “ Who can this villam bo ? ” 

“ The villain, Lord iBkander, is your friend ; and your pupil, 
p dear father.” 

“ Nicaius of Athena!” exclaimed Ilunniadca. 

Iskjuider was ailent and melancholy. 

Thereupon the Ladyiduna recounted to her father aodlskonder, 
sitting between them on tiic margin of the fount, all that Imd 
occurred to her, since herself* and Niemus parted with Iskander; 
nor did she omit to relate to Humiiadcs all the devotion of 
Iskander, respt^cting which,, like a truly brave man, he had liiniself 
been silent. The great Hunnuules scarcely knew wJiich rather to 
do, to lavish his affection on his beloved diild, or liis gratitude 
upon Iskander. Thus they went on conversing for some time, 
Iskander phicing his own cloak around Iduno, and almost uneon*> 
sciously winding his arm around her onresstiiiig form. 

Just as they were preparing to return to the Cliristian camp^ a 
great noise was heard in the grove,, and presently, m tlm directioiL 
whence Iduna had arrived, there came a band of men, bearing 
torches and examining the grove in all dhrections in great agitation. 
Iskander and Hunniades stood upon tiieir guard, but soon, per- 
ceived they were Greeks. Their leader, seeing a group near the 
fountain, advanced to make inquiries respecting the object ef his 
search, but when he indeed recognised the persons who fbrmed 
the group, the torch fell from his grasp, and ha tursied away hi.s 
head. and. liid his face in his hands. 

Iduna clung to her father; Iskander stood with Itis- eyes* fixed 
upon the ground, but Hunniades, stern and terrible, disembaemsi** 
mg himself of too grasp ofi his daughter, adoaneod mul laid his 
hand* f^on toe stsBiii^. | 
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“Young man,” said the noble father, “were it contrition instead 
of shame that inspired this attitude, it might be better. I have 
often warned you of the fatal consequences of a reckless indul- 
gence of the passions. More than once 1 have predicted to you, 
that however great might be your coniidence in your ingenuity 
and your resources, the hour would arrive when such a career 
would place you in a position as despicable as it was shameful. 
That hour has arrived, and that position is now filled by the Prince 
of Athens. You stand before the three individuals in this world 
whom you have most injured, and whom you were most bound to love 
and to protect. Here is a friend, who has hazarded his prosperity 
and his ejcisteiicc for your life and your happiness. And you have 
made him a more pander to your lusts, and then deserted him in 
his greatest necessities. This maiden was the companion of your 
youth, and entitled to your kindest offices. You have treated her 
infinitely worse than her Turkish captor. And for myself, sir, your 
father was ray dearest friend. I endeavoured to repay his friend- 
ship by supplying his place to his orphan child. How 1 discharged 
my duty, it becomes not me to say: how you have discharged 
yours, this lady here, my daughter, your late prisoner, sir, con 
best prove.” 

“Oh I spare me, spare me, sir,” said the Prince of Athens, 
taming and falling upon his knee. “1 am most wretched. 
Every word cuts to my very core. Just Providence has baffied all 
my arts, and I am grateful . Whether this lady can, indeed, for- 
give me, I hardly doro to think, or even hope. And yet forgiveness 
is a heavenly boon. Perliaps the memory of old days may melt 

her. As for yourself, sir ^but Fli not speak, I cannot. Noble 

Iskander, if I mistake not, you may whisper words in that fair car, 
less grating than my own. May you be happy ! 1 will not pro- 
fane your prospects with my vows. And yet Fll say farewell I” 

The Prince of Athens turned away with an air of complete 
wretchedness, and slowly withdrew. Iskander followed him. 

“ Nicseus,” said Iskander; but the prince entered the grove, and 
did not turn round. 

“ Dear Niemus,” said Iskander. The prince hesitated. 

“ Let us not part thus,” said Iskander. “ Iduna is most unhappy. 
She bade me tell you she had forgotten all.” 

“ God bless her, and God bless you, too !” replied Niemua. “ I 
pray you let me go.” 

“ Nay ! dear Nicseus, are we not friends ?” 

“ The best and truest, Iskander. I will to the camp, and meet 
yon in your tent ere morning break. At present, 1 would be 
alone.” 

“ Dear Nicssus, one word. You hal^e said upon one point, what 
1 could well wish unsaid, and dared prophesy what may neve 
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happen. I am not made for such supreme felicity. Epirus is my 
mistress, my Nicieus. As there is a living: God, my friend, most 
solemnly I vow, I have had no thoughts in this affair, but for your 
honour.” 

** 1 know it, my dear friend, I know it,” replied Nicseus. “ I 
keenly feel your admirable worth. Say no rnore^ say no more ! 
She is a fit wife for a hero, and you arc one I” 


CHAPTER XX. 

AFTER the battle of the bridge, Iskander had hurried to Croia 
without delay. In his progress, he had made many fruitless in- 
quiries after Idiiiia and Nicanis, but he consoled liimsclf for tlio 
unsatisfactory answers he received by the ojiinion that they had 
taken a different course, and the eon\ietioti that all must now be 
safe. The messenger from Croia that informed llunniadt^s of the 
escape of his dauglitcr, also solicited his aid in favour of Epirus 
gainst the impending invasion of the Turks, and stimuhilcd by 
personal grrilitude as well as by public duty, Hunniades answered 
the solicitation in person at the head of twenty thousand lances. 

Hunniades and Iskander had mutually fiattered themselves when 
apart, that each would be able to quell the anxiety of tbc other on 
the subject of Iduna. Tlic lender of Epirus flattered himself that 
his late companions liad proceeded at once to Transylvania, and 
the Vaivode liimsclf had indulged in the delightful hope that the 
first person he should embrace at Croia would be his long-Ioat 
child. When, therefore, they met, and were mutually incapable 
of imparting any information on the subject to each other, they 
Avere filled with astonislimcnt and disquietude. Events, however, 
gave them little oj^portunity to indulge in anxiety or grief. On 
the day that Hiiiinisidcs and liis lances arrived at Croia, the in- 
vading army of the Turks under the Prince Mahomed crossed the 
mountains, and soon after pitched tlicir camp on the fertile plain 
of Kallista. 

As Iskander, by tbc aid of Hunniades and tho neighbouring 
princes, and the patriotic exertions of his countrymen, was at this 
moment at the head of a force which the Turkish prince could 
not have anticipated, he resolved to march at once to meet the 
Ottomans, and decide the fate of Greece by a pitched battle. 

The night before the arrival of Iduna at the famous foutitain, 
the Christian army had taken up its position within a few miles of 
the Turks. The tebaned warriors wished to delay the engage- 
ment until the new moon, th| eve of which was at hand. And it 
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liappcned on that ludd eve tliat Iskander calling to mind hw con- 
tract with the Turkish prince made in the gardens of the Seraglio 
at Adrianople, and believing from the superstitious cliarocter of 
Mahomed that he would not fail to be at the appointed re- 
solved, aa we have seen, to repair to the fountain ^ Kollista. 

And now from that fountain the hero retired, bearitig with him 
a prize scarcely less precious than tlic freedom of his country, for 
whicli he was to combat on the morrow's morn. 

Ere tlic flawn had broken, the Christian power was in motion. 
Iskander commanded the (Kjntrc, Iluimiadcs the riglit wing. The 
left was entrusted at his urgent request to the Prince of Athens. 
A mist that hung about the plain allowed Nicseus to cliarge the 
light wing of the Turks almost unperccived. He charged with 
irresistible fury, and soon disordered the ranks of the Moslemin. 
Mahomed with the reserve hastened to their aid. A mighty mul- 
titude of Janissaries, shouting the name of Alhih and his Prophet, 
penetrated the Christian centre. Huuniades endeavoured to at- 
tack them on their flank, but was himself charged by the Turkish 
cavalry. The battle was now general, and raged with terrible 
fury. Iskander had secreted in liLs centre, a new and powerM 
battery of cannon, presented to him by the Pope, and whicli Iiot 
just arrived from Venice. This battery played upon the tlanis- 
sories with great destruction. He himself mowed them down 
with his irresistible scimetar. Infinite was the slaughter I awful 
the iijwoar! But of all the Christian knights, this d.ay, no one 
performed such mighty feats of arms as the Prince of Athens. 
With a reckless desperation he dashed about the Add, and cvciy- 
thiiig seemed to yield to his inspired ini]>ulse. His example ani- 
mated his men with such a degree of enthusiasm, tliat the division 
to which he was opposed, although encouraged by tlie presence of 
Mahomed liimself, could no longer wiUistand the desperate courage 
of the Christians, and fled in all directions. Then, rushing to the 
aid of Iskander, Nicaeus, at the head of a body of picked men, 
dasbed upon the rear of the Janissai'ies, and nearly surrounded 
them. Huuniades instantly made a fresh charge upon the left 
wing of the Turks. A panic fell upon the Moslemin, who were 
little prepared for such a demonstration of strength on tlie part 
of their adversaries. In a. few minutes, their order seemed gene- 
rally broken, and their leaders in vain endeavoured to rally them. 
W'aving his bloody scimetar,.and bounding on his black charger, 
Iskander called upon his meu to secure the triumph of the Cross 
mi the freedom ^ Epirus. Pursuit was now general. 
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The Turks were massacred by thousands. Maliomed, when ho 
found that all was lost, fled to the mountains, with a train of 
guards and eunuchs, and left the care of his dispersed host to his 
Pachas. The hills were covered with the fugitives and their pur- 
suers. Some fled also to the sea-shore, where the Turkish fleet 
was at anchor. The plain was etrewn with corpses and arms, and 
tents and standards. The sim was now high in the heavens. 
The mist had cleared away; but occasional clouds of smoke still 
sailed about. * 

A solitary Christian knight entered a winding pass in the green 
hills, apart from the scene of strife. The slow and trerabliug step 
of his wearied stecid would have ill qualified him to join in the 
triumphant pursuit, even had he himself been physically enabled ; 
but the Christian kniglit was covered with gore, unhapjnly not 
alone that of his tMiemies. lie was, indeed, streaming with des- 
perate wounds, and scarcely could his fainting form retain its 
tottering seat. 

The winding pass, which for some singular reason ho now pur- 
sued in solitude, instead of returning to the busy camp for aid and 
assistance, conducted the knight to a small green valley, covered 
with sweet herbs, and entirely surrourjded by hanging woods. In 
the centre rose the ruins of a Doric fane : three or four columns, 
grey and majestic. All was still and silent, save that in the clear 
blue sky an eagle flew, high in the air, but whirling round the 
temple. 

The knight reached tlie mins of tlie Doric fane, and with diffi- 
culty dismounting from his charger, fell upon the soft and flowery 
turf, and for some moments was motionless. Ilis horse stole a few 
yards away, and though scarcely less injured tlmn its rider, in- 
stantly commenced cropping the inviting pasture. 

At length the Cliristian knight slowly raised his head, and lean- 
ing on his arm, sighed tleejily. Ilis face was very pale ; but as he 
looked up, and perceived the eagle in the heaven, a smile played 
upon liis pallid cheek, and his beautiful eye gleamed with a sudden 
flash of light. 

“Glorious bird!” murmured the Christian warrior, “once I 
deemed that my career might resemble thine! 'Tis over now; 
and Greece, for which I would have done so much, will soon forget 
my immemorial name. I have stolen here to die in silence and m 
beauty. This blue air, and these green woods, and tlicse louo 
colipins, which oft to me haie been a consolation, breathing of the 
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poetic past, and of the days wherein I fain had lived» I have 
escaped from the fell field of carnage to die among them. Fare- 
well my country ! Farewell to one more beautiful than Greece 
— ^farewell, Iduna!’* 

These were the last words of Nicecus, Prince of Athens. 


CHAPTER XXn. 

WiiiLB the unhappy lover of the daughter of Hunniades 
breathed his last words to the solitary elements, his more fortunate 
friend received, in the centre of his scene of triumph, the glorious 
congratulations of his emancipated country. The discomfiture of 
the Turks was complete, and this overthrow, coupled with their 
recent defeat in Bulgaria, secured Christendom from their assaults 
during the remainder of the reign of Amurath the Second. Sur- 
rounded by his princely allies, and the chieftains of Epirus, the 
victorious standards of Christendom, and the triumphant trophies 
of the Moslcmin, Iskander received from the great Ilunniadcs the 
hand of his beautiful daughter. “ Thanks to these brave war- 
xiora," said the hero, 1 can now ofler to your daughter a safe, au 
honourable, and a Christian home.” ^ 

^ It is to thee, great sir, that Epirus owes its security,” said an 
ancient chieftain, addressing Iskander, “ its national existence, and 
its holy religion. All that wc have to do now is to preserve them ; 
nor indeed do I see that we can more eflectuiilly obtain these gre:: t* 
objects than by entreating thee to mount the redeemed throne of 
thy ancestors. Therefore I say God save Iskander, King oi*’ 
Bfirus!’ 

And all the people shouted and said, « God save the King! 
God save Iskander, King of Epirus!” 


THE END. 
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